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PEACE WITH GERMANY 


Final Exchange of Ratifications on January 10, 1920, 
Puts the Treaty of Versailles Into Operation— 
Other Peace Conference Activities 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 20, 1920] 


LMOST exactly fourteen months 
A after the date of the original 
armistice with Germany the Peace 
Conference at Paris ended its long 
verbal conflicts with the German dele- 
gates and made the final exchange of 
ratifications which brought complete 
peace with Germany and set into opera- 
tion all the complicated machinery of 
the Treaty of Versailles, including the 
League of Nations. The United States 
alone of the great powers was without a 
representative at this historic ceremony 
—owing to the Senate’s failure to ratify 
the treaty. 
The event had long been delayed, 
partly by the Allies’ hope that America 


might yet come in, and partly by the: 


reluctance of the German delegates to 
sign the protocol articles demanding 
reparation for the scuttling of the Ger- 
man battleship fleet at Scapa Flow. 
Agreement on this point was finally 
reached, however, and on Jan. 10, 1920, 
the allied and German representatives 
met in the Clock Room of the French 
Foreign Office at Paris, and signed the 
protocol and the procés-verbal which 
placed the final seal of ratification upon 
the German Peace Treaty. The deposit 
of these documents with the others in 
the French Foreign Ministry archives 
completed the required formalities. After 
five years of tragedy and many months 
of disputation, Germany was again at 
peace with the rest of the world, and 
was, at least officially, a friendly mem- 
ber of the family of nations. 

While handling this main problem the 
Peace Conference had been busy with 
other matters that remained to be settled 
before peace could come to certain por- 
tions of Eastern Europe and the Near 
East. Peace treaties with Hungary and 
Turkey still remained to be completed, 


the final ratification of the Austrian and 
Bulgarian treaties was still to come, and 
several bitter territorial disputes were 
calling for settlement. In special con- 
ferences between the allied and Italian 
Premiers a substantial adjustment of 
the Fiume dispute was reached, and a 
draft of its terms was forwarded to Bel- 
grade for Jugoslav concurrence. By the 
terms of this agreement the Italian char- 
acter of Fiume was recognized, but the 
port and railways were internationalized 
under the League of Nations. 

Another important task was disposed 
of with the delivery to a Hungarian 
Peace Delegation headed by Count Al- 
bert Andrassy of the terms of peace 
to be imposed on Hungary, and Count 
Andrassy took this treaty draft back 
with him to Budapest for submission to 
the Hungarian Parliament. Various 
other questions were discussed and acted 
on when necessary. The question of 
peace with Turkey was still deferred, 
though important discussions of this per- 
plexing problem were held by the Su- 
preme Council. 

Regarding Russia, the policy of non- 
interference in the war on Bolshevism 
was approved by all the allied nations. 
It was announced on Jan. 16, further- 
more, that the Supreme Council had de- 
cided to open trade relations with the 
many co-operative societies of the in- 
terior of Russia, to embrace exchange of 
clothing, medicines and agricultural ma- 
chines for grain and flax; this change 
of policy in the partial raising of the 
blockade against Soviet Russia, it was 
specifically stated, was in no way to be 
interpreted as a change of policy toward 
the Soviet régime. 

The Scapa Flow negotiations between 
the allied representatives and Baron von 
Lersner’s German delegation reinforced 
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by a special German shipping commis- 
sion, which arrived on Dec. 15, were be- 
gun anew after several interruptions, 
and the prospect of a speedy solution of 
all outstanding difficulties looked bright 
shortly before Christmas. The allied ex- 
perts had presented figures showing that 
Germany possessed some 700,000 tons of 
docks, dredges and other maritime equip- 
ment. The Allies demanded 400,000 tons 
of it in payment for the Scapa Flow 
fleet, leaving 300,000 for Germany’s 
needs. The German experts said Ger- 
many had 600,000 tons, and that she 
needed 400,000. It was the German con- 
tention that the allied figures included 
80,000 tons at Danzig, which did not ex- 
ist, and 20,000 tons at Hamburg, equally 
mythical. The allied diplomats asked 
the British Government about the ap- 
parent discrepancy, and received the re- 
ply that the British figures were cor- 
rect. 

The allied note bearing on this ques- 
tion which was sent to Germany, how- 
ever, was accompanied by a promise that 
if the Germans could prove that they 
really needed 400,000 tons the Allies 
would reduce their demands to 300,000, 
but would retain the allied experts’ total 
of 700,000 tons as a basis for calcula- 
tions. 

It developed that the difference be- 
tween the allied and German estimates 
of available floating dock tonnage would 
occasion a considerable delay, and the 
hope of winding up the business of mak- 
ing peace by Christmas was abandoned. 
The Supreme Council, therefore, ad- 
journed until Dec. 26. 

The Supreme Council on Dec. 27 de- 
cided to send an allied naval commission 
to Hamburg and Danzig to review the 
allied estimates on German dock facili- 
ties in those ports. Further action was 
made contingent on the report of this 
commission. Meanwhile matters of sub- 
sidiary importance were taken up. 


HITCH OVER PLEBISCITES 


The council, among other matters, re- 
ceived information of the results of the 
first meeting between German and allied 
military experts to discuss arrangements 
for the execution of the Versailles 
Treaty. It appeared that on the first ex- 
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change of views the railroad material of- 
fered by the Germans for the transporta- 
tion of allied troops to plebiscite districts 
was considered insufficient. The report 
of these negotiations was laid before the 
council by General Weigand. The report 
stated that the Germans had declared 
that because of lack of material it was 
impossible to supply the six trains daily 
demanded by the Allies, and that they 
had offered four trains for this purpose. 

General Weigand subsequently re- 
ported that the allied and German mili- 
tary experts had reached an agreement 
on this question. Difficulties, however, 
arose in arranging for the plebiscites to 
be held in Upper Silesia, Allenstein, 
Memel and other territories. Herr von 
Simson, head of a special delegation sent 
by Germany, declared that he had no 
power to change the German interpreta- 
tion of these arrangements. 

Meanwhile the Supreme Council re- 
ceived a letter from Marshal Foch stat- 
ing that his agents had observed that in 
Upper Silesia, one of the main plebiscite 
districts, there were stationed 80,000 
German soldiers, including large num- 
bers of the former troops of General von 
der Goltz, who had made trouble in the 
Baltic Provinces until the allied powers 
forced them out. In this letter Marshal 
Foch expressed his strong belief that be- 
fore the 20,000 allied soldiers agreed 
upon should go to Upper Silesia to con- 
duct the plebiscite it was expedient that 
the German troops be withdrawn. The 
Supreme Council approved the sugges- 
tion and decided to ask Germany to see 
that this was done. This new note was 
dispatched on Jan. 2. 


SCAPA FLOW AGREEMENT 


Baron von Lersner on Dec. 30 asked 
the Supreme Council to put into writing 
the verbal assurance given him by M. 
Dutasta that if the Germans proved 
their figures regarding maritime equip- 
ment the Allies would reduce their de- 
mands by 100,000 tons. M. Dutasta was 
authorized to reply that this request 
would be complied with, and the German 
envoy communicated this new phase to 
the Berlin Government. 

The terms of the Supreme Council for 
a final settlement of the Scapa Flow 
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sinkings were handed to Baron von 
Lersner on Jan. 5. They embodied a 
diminution of 125,000 tons from the 400,- 
000 tons of naval material originally de- 
manded from Germany. The ultimate 
figure conceded by the Allies was 275,- 
000 tons, to which the German delegates 
agreed. The final settlement was de- 
layed by failure of the Germans to fix 
terms relating to the plebiscite arrange- 
ments. On Jan. 6, however, on the 
strength of an assurance given by Baron 
von Lersner that Germany would consent 
to the signing of the protocol, the Su- 
preme Council announced that the cere- 
mony of exchanging ratifications would 
take place on Jan. 10. 

One last difficulty arose over a re- 
quest from Germany that the allied 
forces to be sent into Upper Silesia be 
reduced one-fourth, in order to lower the 
cost for Germany. On the advice of 
Marshal Foch the council granted this 
request, which had already been virtu- 
ally met by the inability of 25 per cent. 
of the American contingent to partici- 
pate in any such activities, owing to the 
Senate’s failure to ratify the treaty. 


THE FINAL CEREMONY 


In order to have everything ready for 
the ceremony M. Clemenceau, the Su- 
preme Council, and the various commis- 
sions worked feverishly day and night. 
No new obstacles arose, and on Satur- 
day, Jam, 10, the final act of the great 


European “tragedy was staged. Four- 
teen allied and associated powers on 
one hand and Germany on the other met 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon in the Clock 
Hall of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs to consummate the ratification 
of peace. 

The representatives of England, 
France, Italy, and Japan had already 
met in secret session with the two 
German envoys, Baron Kurt von Lersner 
and Herr von Simson, in the office of 
the French Foreign Minister, and the 
Germans had signed the much-disputed 
protocol binding their nation to pay for 
the sinking of the German fleet at Scapa 
Flow and to carry out the unfulfilled 
terms of the armistice. The Premiers 
and the German envoys were then escort- 
ed to the Clock Room, where the diplo- 
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mats of nearly all the nations of the 
world had assembled, for many Ambas- 
sadors and statesmen had been invited 
to attend the ceremony. 


Around the long, green-covered tables 
gathered the allied Premiers and For- 
eign Ministers, with Germany’s repre- 
sentatives at a separate small table. As 
they were designated by the master of 
ceremonies they rose each in turn and 
affixed their signatures to the procés- 
verbal spread upon a stand in the centre 
of the long chamber. 


It was two minutes after 4 o’clock 
when Premier Clemenceau took his seat, 
closely followed by Premiers Lloyd 
George and Nitti, with Baron Matsui of 
Japan not far behind. The ceremony 
began without any formality. The Master 
of Ceremonies called the name of Baron 
von Lersner. The German envoy arose, 
and, walking quickly to the stand, affixed 
his signature to the document that ended 
the war. He was followed by Lloyd 
George, and then by Signor Nitti and 
Baron Matsui. The delegates of the fol- 
lowing nations signed in the order 
named: Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Gua- 
temala, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, 
Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay. America, 
China, Greece, and Rumania, not having 
ratified the treaty with Germany, did 
not sign. The ceremony of signing lasted 
until about 4:16 o’clock. 


A letter from the Supreme Council 
promising Germany in writing, as 
agreed, that the Allies would reduce their 
demand for maritime equipment to 275,- 
000 tons to pay for the ships sunk at 
Scapa Flow was then handed to Baron 
von Lersner. This done, M. Clemenceau 
rose and said: 

The protocol between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany has been 
signed. The ratifications of the treaty 
with Germany have been deposited. From 
this moment the treaty enters into effect. 
It will be enforced in all its terms. 

At the conclusion of M. Clemenceau’s 
remarks, all the delegates rose, and the 
Germans, after slight hesitation, led the 
way out, with no attempt to greet or to 
hold converse with any of the other dele- 
gates. Clemenceau and the British and 
Italian Premiers remained in the For- 
eign Ministry for consultation. 
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The outstanding comment after the 
ceremony was that it left the United 
States the only great power still tech- 
nically at war with Germany. The al- 
lied Governments did not even have the 
satisfaction of seeing Ambassador Wal- 
lace at the ceremony. The American 
envoy had received a pressing invitation 
to attend, and had telegraphed to Wash- 
ington for instructions; receiving no an- 
swer in time to attend, he had returned 
his invitation to M. Clemenceau. 


VON LERSNER'S COMMENTS 


Interviewed after the ceremony, Baron 
von Lersner said: 

I am naturally happy that peace has 
finally -become effective. My great regret 
is that the United States is the only coun- 
try with which Germany is still in a state 
of war. I hope, however, that the situ- 
ation will soon be changed. 

Execution of the Treaty of Versailles 
imposes on Germany ‘the heaviest sacri- 
fices ever borne by a nation in modern 
times. We have lost in the west and in 
the east territories that belonged to 
‘Prussia for many centuries. We have 
assumed enormous economic obligations. 
Nevertheless, I am glad that peace is at 
last re-established, because it will give 
back to Germany her beloved sons and 
prisoners abroad. 

Regarding the execution of the terms of 
tthe treaty Germany will do her utmost. 
We have already, even without being 
obliged by the terms of the treaty, de- 
livered a considerable quantity of prod- 
ucts, including two and one-half million 
tons of coal to France, and I can say 
that Germany will go to the utmost limit 
of possibility in fulfilling all the obli- 
gations she has incurred. It will mean 
hard times for Germany, but with the 
recovery of our ardor for labor and pro- 
duction we hope to meet every emergency. 

The recovery of our economic prosperity 
is as much to the interest of the Entente 
as it is to us, on account of the great 
economic difficulties that threaten all 
Europe. It is obvious, speaking chiefly of 
France, that her economic prosperity de- 
pends upon the economic recovery of Ger- 
many. 


Baron von Lersner said he had had 
several very satisfactory conferences 
with Louis Loucheur, French Minister 
of Reconstruction, regarding the resump- 
tion of trade relations between Germany 
and France, and added that he hoped the 
European nations, working together, 
would solve the great economic problems. 
The most thorny remaining problem ap- 
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peared to him to be the question of the 
extradition of a considerable number of 
German officers, officials, and soldiers 
to be tried abroad for crimes alleged to 
have been committed during the war. In 
this regard he said: 


I do not want to give up all hope that 
among the Allies the conviction will 
finally prevail that by availing them- 
selves strictly of rights conceded in the 
treaty for the extradition of those ac- 
cused they may cause the gravest conse- 
quences not only for Germany but for 
quiet and order in Europe generally. 
We pointed out two months ago very 
frankly to the Allies the harmful conse- 
quences that might ensue if their right 
to demand extradition should be execut- 
ed literally. At the same time we sub- 
mitted written suggestions for the solu- 
tion of the delicate problem. 

The principal features of this proposition 
were that Germany would undertake to 
arraign before the Supreme Court of Ger- 
many all persons accused by the En- 
tente, would except all such from the 
law of amnesty, and would consent to the 
presence of the representatives of the 
Entente at the trials as public prose- 
cutors, with fullest rights of control. 
Germany in the meantime has enacted 
laws to this end. 

The Entente did not accept our proposal 
before peace became effective, but that 
does not preclude serious examination 
anew of the problem after the establish- 
ment of peace. Your conviction must be 
the same as mine, that the desire of the 
Entente is by no means to satisfy re- 
venge, but to punish the guilty with 
equity and justice. 

The Entente proposal for obtaining this 
object, however, far exceeds the demands 
made by Austria upon Serbia for the 
punishment of the assassins of the Arch- 
duke—demands which were rejected by 
Serbia, with the approval of the Entente. 
I cannot believe that our former adver- 
saries have any interest in compromising 
the re-establishment of normal life in 
Germany by insisting on this question of 
extradition, upon availing themselves un- 
sparingly of rights the real end of which 

1ight be attained otherwise. 


After the settlement of a few details 
concerning the execution of the treaty 
Baron von Lersner returned to Germany 
for a short rest. 


TEXT OF PROCES-VERBAL 


The procés-verbal of ratification which 
the allied and German representatives 
signed at the Foreign Ministry contained 
the name of the United States, though 
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the Americans did not sign. The text 
of this instrument is as follows: 


LETTER ON THE PROTOCOL 


The text of the letter which the Su- 
preme Council handed to Baron von 
Lersner after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions was as follows: 


Now that the protocol provided for by 


Procés-verbal of the ratification of the 
treaty of peace signed at Versailles 
June 28, 1919, between the United States 
of America, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 


Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatema’-, Haiti, 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Siam, Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay on 
the one hand, and Germany on the other 
hand, as well as of the following acts: 


Protocol signed the same day by the 
same powers, arrangement of the same 
date between the United States, Belgium, 
the British Empire, France, and Germany 
concerning the occupation of the Rhine 
Provinces. 


In the execution of the final clauses 
of the treaty of peace signed at Ver- 
sailles June 28, 1919, the undersigned have 
met at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Paris to proceed to deposit ratifica- 
tions and to consign them to the French 
Government. 


Instruments of ratification or notice of 
their dispatch by four principal allied 
and associated powers—that is to say, the 
British Empire for the treaty of peace, 
protocol, and arrangement; France for 
the treaty of peace, protocol and arrange- 
ment; Italy for the treaty of peace and 
protocol, and by the following allied and 
associated powers: Belgium for the treaty 
of peace, protocol, and arrangement; 
Bolivia for the treaty of peace and pro- 
tocol; Brazil for the treaty of peace and 
protocol; Guatemala for the treaty of 
peace and protocol; Panama for the 
treaty of peace and protocol; Peru for the 
treaty of peace and protocol; Poland for 
the treaty of peace and protocol; Siam 
for the treaty of peace and protocol; 
Czechoslovakia for the treaty of peace 
and protocol, and Uruguay for the treaty 
of peace and protocol have been produced 
and after being examined have been 
found in good and true form and are con- 
fided to the French Government to be 
deposited in its archives. 


Conforming to the provisions of the 
final clauses aforesaid, the French Gov- 
ernment will give notice to the contract- 
ing powers of the deposit of ratifications 
at another time by States which are sig- 
natories of the aforesaid treaty, protocol, 
and arrangement, but which have not 
been ready to proceed today to this for- 
mality. 

In confirmation of which the under- 
signed approve the present procés-verbal 
and affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, Jan. 10, 1920, at 4:15 
o’ clock. 


the note of Nov. 2 has been signed by 
qualified representatives of the German 
Government, and in consequence the rati- 
fications of the Treaty of Versailles have 
been deposited, the allied and associated 
powers wish to renew to the- German 
Government their assurance that, while 
necessary reparations for the sinking of 


the German fleet in Scapa Flow will be 


exacted, they do not intend to injure the 


vital economic interests of Germany. On 


this point, by this letter, they confirm 
the declarations which the General Sec- 
retary of the Peace Conference was 
charged with making orally to the Presi- 
dent of the German delegation on Dec. 23. 


These declarations are as follows: 


First—The General Secretary has been 
authorized by the Supreme Council to as- 
sure the German delegation that the In- 
terallied Commission on Control and the 
Commission on Reparations will conform 


with the greatest care to the statements 


in the note of Dec. 8 relative to safe- 
guarding the vital economic interests of 
Germany. 


Second—The experts of the allied and 
associated powers, believing that part of 
the information on which they founded 
their demand for 400,000 tons of floating 
docks, floating cranes, tugs and dredgers 
may have been inaccurate on certain 
points and details, think they have com- 
mitted an error as concerns 80,000 tons of 
floating docks at Hamburg. 


If the investigation to which the Inter- 
allied Commission on Control will proceed 
shall show that there has really been an 
error, the allied and associated powers 
will be prepared to reduce their demands 
proportionally in a manner to lower them 
to 300,000 tons in round numbers, and 
even below that if the necessity of such 
reduction shall be demonstrated by con- 
vincing arguments. But most complete 
facilities should be accorded to author- 


ized allied and associated representatives 


to enable them to make all necessary in- 


quiries, with a view to verifying the Ger- 


man assertions, before any reduction from 
the original demands of the protocol can 
be definitely admitted by the allied and 
associated powers. 


Third—The allied and associated Gov- 
ernments, with reference to the last para- 
graph of the letter which contains their 
reply, do not consider that the sole act 
of sinking the German ships at Scapa 
Flow constitutes a crime of war for 
which individual punishment will be ex- 
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acted in conformity with Article 228 of 
the Peace Treaty. 

On the other hand, the allied and asso- 
ciated powers wish to point out that, 
without losing sight of the vital economic 
interests of Germany, they have presented 
a demand for 400,000 tons on the inven- 
tory established by them. 

German experts have furnished details, 
which we will verify, and which give a 
smaller figure. Consequently there will 
eventually be deducted from the 400,000 
tons of floating docks, cranes, tugs and 
dredgers claimed by the Allies a tonnage 
of floating docks, which, after verifica- 
tion, we will recognize as figuring by mis- 
take on the interallied inventory and 
which consequently does not exist. Nev- 
ertheless, such deduction shall not ex- 
ceed 125,000 tons. 

The allied and associated powers add 
that the 192,000 tons proposed by the 
German Government, of which a list was 
handed over during the deliberations of 
the Technical Commissions, must be de- 
livered immediately. For the balance of 
the tonnage, as shall be determined by 
the Commission on Reparations, a delay 
will be allowed the German Government, 
which cannot exceed thirty months, for 
delivery of the total amount. 

CLEMENCEAU. 


BITTERNESS IN GERMANY 


On the evening of ratification the bells 
of London were pealing in celebration 
of the conclusion of peace. Otherwise, 
neither in London nor in Paris were 
there any unusual demonstrations of re- 
joicing; all these had found vent on the 
termination of armed hostilities and the 
signing of the treaty. In Berlin, like- 
wise, the event aroused no special inter- 
est. The press comments, which were 
not given first place in the various 
papers, were, however, pervaded with a 
distinct bitterness. The heading chosen 
by the Lokal-Anzeiger was “ Under the 
Knout of the Enemy!” The Tagliche 
Rundschau said: “ This peace is worse 
than war!” It denounced the regula- 
tions of the Interallied High Commission 
for the Rhineland as a breach of the rat- 
ified treaty. The Berlin Tageblatt de- 
clared that Germany had shown political 
unwisdom in not refusing to sign the 
treaty. Since it had been signed, this 
paper said, Germany had only one course 
to follow: to carry out the treaty to the 
best of her ability and to strive for re- 
vision. The Vossische Zeitung said: “ It 
is not the written word, but the creative 
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deed that can remove the traces of physi- 
cal and spiritual damage caused by the 
war. For Germany the first duty is to 
honor her pledged word and to work so 
determinedly that she will help the 
world’s kultur forward.” 


Lord Kilmarnock left London on Jan. 
12 for Berlin to take up his duties as 
British Chargé d’Affaires in the German 
capital. The British Government had 
announced its intention to maintain only 
a legation until Germany had proved her 
honest intentions of carrying out the 
terms of the treaty, when the Ambassa- 
dorship would be restored. Germany 
was not expected to send a diplomatic 
representative at once. German affairs 
in London were still in care of the Swiss 
Legation, which had taken over that re- 
sponsibility at the departure of Prince 
Lichnowsky. Sir Harold Stuart had been 
named the British High Commissioner 
for the Rhineland. France and Belgium 
at this time were preparing to dispatch 
representatives to Berlin. 


POSITION OF UNITED STATES 


The Department of State at Washing- 
ton issued a statement on Jan. 10, an- 
nouncing the signing of the procés-ver- 
bal, as agreed upon in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and added: 

Inasmuch as the United States has not 
ratified the treaty, it is the position of 
this Government that the armistice con- 
tinues in full force and effect between 
the United States and Germany, and that 
accordingly the provisions of the armistice 
of Nov. 11, 1918, as well as the provisions 
of the extensions of that agreement, re- 
main binding on these two nations. Notice 
of this was given to the German Govern- 
ment by the United States. 


Another statement issued on Jan. 13 
announced that the United States had 
refused to accept any part of the in- 
demnity to be paid by Germany for the 
destruction of the German fleet at Scapa 
Flow. This decision was based on the 
ground that the United States Govern- 
ment objected in principle to the settle- 
ment made by the Supreme Council. An 
allotment of 2 per cent. of this indemnity 
had been made to the American Govern- 
ment. Just before Frank Polk, the 
American representative at the Peace 
Conference, left Paris, the Allied Gov- 
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ernments drew up a plan for reparation 
which gave Great Britain 70 per cent. 
and divided up the rest among the other 
powers. Mr. Polk’s experts estimated 
that the 2 per cent. assigned to America 
would give this country one German 
cruiser and one U-boat. It was further 
specified that America must sink her 
share received after one year. The 
share of maritime equipment would have 
been one 8,000-ton dock. Mr. Polk pro- 
tested against this apportionment, re- 
fused to give his consent to the scheme, 
and referred the matter to Washington. 


EXTRADITION OF KAISER 


After the ceremony of signing the 
final procés-verbal had been accom- 
plished, the Supreme Council resumed 
its activities. Despite the forebodings of 
Baron von Lersner, there was every in- 
dictation that the allied Governments in- 
tended to insist on the extradition of the 
German officers accused of atrocities in 
Northern France and Belgium, as well as 
on the extradition of the Kaiser himself 
from Holland. On Jan. 15 a note was 
drafted to the Dutch Government asking 
for this extradition. It referred to Ar- 
ticle 227 of, the Treaty of Versailles, and 
invited Holland to join the allied powers 
in the accomplishment of this act. Be- 
sides taking up the text of the demand 
on Holland, Premiers Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George, and Nitti inspected the lists of 
German officers and soldiers accused of 
war crimes. This list comprised 880 
names, of which 330 were those of men 
demanded by France. The list had been 
completed at a meeting held on Jan. 13 
by Baron Birkenhead, Lord Chancellor 
of England; Edouard Ignace, French 
Under Secretary for Military Justice, 
and representatives of other allied 
nations. 


INTEGRITY OF AUSTRIA 


The Supreme Council profited by the 
visit of the Austrian Premier, Herr Ren- 


ner, undertaken to discuss Austria’s 
financial and economic situation, to 
notify the Austrian Republic of the de- 
cisions reached by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers concerning the separatist 
movements which had shown themselves, 
or that might show themselves in the 


future, on Austrian territory. A letter’ 
bearing on this question was addressed 
by M. Clemenceau to M. Renner on Dec. 
16, mentioning specifically the Provinces 
of Vorarlberg, Salzburg, Tyrol, and 
Western Hungary as secedent units, and 
assuring Austria, in a resolution for- 
warded, of the allied Governments’ in- 
tention to oppose all such separatist 
movements and to see that the territorial 
integrity of the Austrian Republic was 
not impaired. 


The question of commercial relations 
between Turkey and the Central Powers 
was discussed at the sessions of Jan. 5, 
and it was decided that the status 
created by the armistice should continue 
until peace was signed with Turkey. By 
the terms of the armistice, such relations 
were prohibited. 


PEACE TERMS TO HUNGARY 


The long-awaited Hungarian Peace 
Delegation arrived in Paris on Jan. 7. It 
came to receive the treaty with Hungary, 
which had been held for three months 
pending the establishment of a stable 
and representative Government. The 
delegation, made up of sixty-four mem- 
bers, was headed by Count Apponyi, 
who stated that he expected to take the 
treaty terms back with him to Buda- 
pest, where the Hungarian Parliament 
would act upon them. Count Apponyi 
had previously described the scope of his 
mission as follows: 


We are going to Paris with the hope of 
obtaining the dntegrity of Hungary for 
ourselves and for the future of Europe. 
Hungary, intact, has been a barrier in 
that trouble-breeding area between the 
Occident and the Orient. We stood firm 
for 1,000 years against invasions from the 
East and we saved the West. Remove that 
barrier, and the reservoir of evil will in- 
fect all Europe. * * * If the integrity of 
Hungary is refused, I will have to ask 
that the disposition of the people be sub- 
mitted to themselves. I will inquire 
whether people can be exchanged like 
cattle. There are 400,000 Hungarians under 
the Rumanians, who are remaining along 
the Theiss River, laughing at the Entente’s 
orders. We will never submit to this. If 
we are refused a plebiscite to decide the 
fate of Hungary, we will ask: ‘* Can 
one believe the word of a President of 
the United States in the future? ”’ 


On Jan. 14 Count Apponyi sent a 
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rather aggressive letter to M. Dutasta, 
Secretary General of the Peace Confer- 
ence, demanding to know where America 
stood with regard to the Hungarian 
treaty. A reply was sent saying that 
Ambassador Wallace would represent the 
United States at the Supreme Council 
meeting when the treaty was delivered. 


DELIVERY OF THE TERMS 


The terms of peace between the allied 
and associated Governments and Hun- 
gary were handed to the Hungarian del- 
egation in the afternoon of Jan. 15. The 
Hungarians were given fifteen days in 
which to present their reply. 


The treaty was received by Count Ap- 
ponyi from the hands of the Secretary 
General in the office of the French For- 
eign Ministry, in the presence of Pre- 
miers Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Nitti, and of Ambassador Wallace and 
Baron Matsui, the Japanese Ambassador. 
Premier Clemenceau made a short ad- 
dress, in the course of which he speci- 
fied the time allowed Hungary to reply. 
He added that the council had unani- 
mously decided to grant the request of 
Count Apponyi that he be permitted to 
explain verbally before the allied coun- 
cil the present situation of the Hun- 
garian Government, provided that no 
discussion ensue. The entire ceremony 
of the presentation of the treaty lasted 
barely five minutes. 

The Hungarian peace treaty provides 
that Hungary shall formally waive claim 
to Fiume and all the former Austro- 
Hungarian territories awarded to Italy, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary must adhere to the clauses of 
the treaty with Austria, signed at St. 
Germain, concerning national minorities. 

Under the terms of the treaty the Hun- 
garian Army must not exceed 35,000 
men, with guns of not more than ten 
centimeter calibre. Hungary assumes a 
proportional share of the Austro-Hun- 
garian debt. Most of the remaining 
clauses are similar to those of the treaty 
of St. Germain. 

A special economic clause provides 
that an arrangement shall be made for 
the exchange of foodstuffs, raw mate- 
rials and manufactured goods between 
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Austria and Hungary. By the provision 
of this clause Hungary undertakes not 
to restrict the export of foodstuffs to 
Austria, and insures to Austrian pur- 
chasers terms as favorable as those given 
to the Hungarians. 


THE FIUME AGREEMENT 


It was announced on Dec. 18 that 
Premier Nitti and Foreign Minister 
Scialoia had been invited to meet Premier 
Lloyd George and Premier Clemenceau 
in an endeavor to settle the question of 
Fiume. On Jan. 5 Signor Nitti arrived 
in London with his colleague, Signor 
Scialoia. After conferences with mem- 
bers of the British Government they left 
with the British Premier for Paris. On 
Jan. 11 the Italian envoys discussed with 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau the whole 
Adriatic problem. The Fiume question 
was particularly difficult because of the 
uncompromising attitude of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, who had ordered the taking 
of a third plebiscite in Fiume and who 
was virtually defying the Italian Gov- 
ernment, the Peace Conference, and the 
decisions of President Wilson. 

Long discussions were held, and on 
Jan. 15 Premier Nitti stated in Paris 
that he regarded the Adriatic problem 
as on the verge of settlement. An agree- 
ment, he said, had been reached by Italy, 
France and Great Britain, to which it 
was hoped that the United States would 
give its sanction. The details of this 
agreement he did not disclose. He ad- 
mitted that Italy had made important 
concessions in renouncing sovereignty 
over Fiume, and in agreeing that it 
should be a free city touching on Italian 
Istria. Its Italian character, however, 
was to be recognized and its port and 
railway facilities were to be placed un- 
der the League of Nations. 

When asked how Italy intended to oust 
d’Annunzio from Fiume, he replied that 
this was easy, but was non-committal as 
to the means to be employed. The agree- 
ment reached was sent to Belgrade for 
Jugoslav consideration, with an itima- 
tion that if it were not accepted the 
allied Governments would insist on the 
execution of the Treaty of London. No 
answer from the Jugoslav Government 
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had been received up to the time when 
this issue of CURRENT History went to 
press. 


THE RUSSIAN QUESTION 


Another big question was the policy to 
be adopted toward Russia. In an impor- 
tant statement made by Lloyd George in 
the House of Commons on Dec. 18 the 
British Premier disclosed the fact that all 
the allied representatives in Paris had 
agreed to keep hands off in the war 
against the Bolsheviki, though Japan and 
the United States were negotiating with 
a view to future action should the Bol- 
shevist advance progress beyond Lake 
Baikal. 

An official communiqué was issued, 
however, by the Supreme Council on Jan. 
16, embodying a distinct change of policy 
with regard to trade relations with Soviet 
Russia. The text of this statement is 
given herewith: 

With a view to remedying the unhappy 
situation of the population in the interior 
of Russia, which is now deprived of all 
manufactured products from outside of 
Russia, the Supreme Council, after tak- 
ing note of the report of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the reopening of cer- 
tain trade relations with the Russian 
people, has decided that it would permit 
the exchange of goods on the basis of 
reciprocity between the Russian people 
and allied and neutral countries. 

For this purpose it decided to give facil- | 
ities to the Russian co-operative organ- 
izations which are in direct touch through- 
out Russia so that they may arrange for 
the import into Russia of clothing, 
medicines, agricultural machinery and the 
other necessaries of which the Russian 
people are in sore need, in exchange for 
grain, flax, &c., of which there is a sur- 
plus supply. 

These arrangements imply no change in 
the policies of the allied Governments to- 
ward the Soviet Government. 


OTHER QUESTIONS CONSIDERED 


In a response to a communication re- 
garding the Eupen-Malmédy districts on 
the frontier between Germany and Bel- 
gium, the Council on Dec. 5 sent a reply 
saying that the interpretation of the Ger- 
man Government regarding these dis- 
tricts, for which plebiscites had been ar- 
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ranged, conformed neither to the letter 
nor to the spirit of Article 34 of the 
Versailles Treaty. The impartial attitude 
of Belgium in administering this pleb- 
iscite was defended by the council’s note. 


Measures were also taken to send allied 
troops to Slesvig for occupation during 
the plebiscite in this territory. Word 
came from Copenhagen on Jan. 13, that 
Entente ships had arrived at Flensborg, 
and that the inhabitants were already an- 
ticipating the passing of Prussian rule; 
the gendarmerie was being replaced by 
natives, and German County Judges were 
being superseded by Danish officials. 
The International Plebiscite Commission 
was scheduled to leave Copenhagen for 
Flensborg on Jan. 17. The Danish cap- 
ital was planning a warm welcome for 
the allied troops, and entertainment com- 
mittees had formulated plans for parades 
of foreign and Danish troops, and other, 
festivities. On Jan. 12, President Wilson 
received a cable dispatch from King 
Christian X. thanking him for his part 
in the Slesvig settlement, whereby 
“Danish Slesvig would be given an op- 
portunity to be reunited with its old 
fatherland.” In reply President Wilson 
congratulated Denmark on this result, 
which he characterized as “one of the 
ideals for which I strove.” 

Toward the end of December the Su- 
preme Council received a memorandum 
from the Pan-Epirotic Union in America, 
setting forth the allegedly Greek char- 
acter of the City of Korytsa in Northern 
Epirus (Albania), in opposition to claims 
made on Albania’s behalf by the Pan- 
Albanian Federation in America. Besides 
allotting Eastern Galicia to Poland, the 
council early in December approved the 
draft of a treaty between the principal 
allied powers, Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
including the settlement of the frontier 
of the two latter States. Regarding the 
Teschen coal fields, the council adhered 
to its decision of Sept. 27, 1919, for the 
holding of a plebiscite there, to decide 
how the region was to be divided between 
the Poles and the Czechoslovaks. 





League of Nations Created 


World Organization for International Peace Holds Its First 


Sessions 


\ K pine the proclamation of peace 
with Germany, which occurred 
on Jan. 10 in Paris, the way to 
the initiation of the League of 
Nations, whose establishment was pro- 
vided for explicitly by the Versailles 
Treaty, was cleared of obstacles. Presi- 
dent Wilson had accepted the duty of 
calling the first meeting, and on Jan. 16 
he sent out the formal call to the prin- 
cipal nations concerned, which made the 
League a reality. 

The first meeting of the League was 
held in the Clock Room of the French 
Foreign Ministry, the same room in 
which the Peace Conference had met and 
in which peace had been proclaimed. 
This new-born League of Nations faced 
problems such as no assembly, national 
or international, has ever had to solve. 
Numerous disputes between nations, 
large and small, over boundaries, plebis- 
cites, right of free determination of eth- 
nical minorities, and the formidable 
task of issuing and controlling mandates 
confronted this tribunal at its birth. And 
before it, in the future, lay all the pos- 
sibilities connected with the object for 
which the League was formed, the pre- 
vention of war among the races and na- 
tions of mankind. 


PROBLEMS DISPOSED OF 


Some of its problems had been simpli- 
fied by agreement. After long confer- 
ences in Paris, the allied Ministers had 
reached a quasi-agreement with the 
Italian Premier and Foreign Minister re- 
garding the _ internationalization of 
Fiume. By decree of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, the district of East Galicia had been 
given to Poland for a provisional period 
of twenty-five years. Belgium had as- 
sumed control of the plebiscite in the 
Eupen-Malmédy regions 0. the German 
frontier. The first zone of Slesvig had 
been evacuated by the Germans, and 
allied troops had been dispatched to Den- 


in Paris 


mark to control the plebiscite there. 
Disputes between the military experts of 
the allied nations and of Germany over 
the providing of transportation trains for 
the allied troops to be sent to East 
Prussia and other districts of Germany 
where plebiscites were to be held had 
been finally settled before the proclama- 
tion of peace. Various mandates had al- 
ready been assigned to certain of the 
powers over other nations, notably to the 
French for Syria, to the British for 
Persia, to the Japanese for Shantung, to 
the Belgians, British, French, Japanese, 
and Australians for the former German 
colonies. Yet a multiplicity of matters 
were left for the new international body 
to resolve. 


QUESTIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


The question of the adhesion of the 
neutral nations to the League still re- 
mained unsettled. The invitation to the 
thirteen neutrals named in the annex to 
the covenant of the League of Nations 
became effective from the coming into 
force of the Versailles Treaty. None of 
the nations in question had declined to 
join the League, though several had 
shown a disinclination to take any action 
until ratification by the United States. 
A few had ratified. 


Japan’s official ratification of the 
treaty and covenant was received by the 
Secretariat of the Peace Conference on 
Dec. 26. It was transmitted by Baron 
Matsui, the Japanese Ambassador to 
Paris. Up to Jan. 2 the Secretariat had 
received the ratifications of England, 
France, and Italy, the last-mentioned 
country having ratified the treaty by 
imperial decree. The failure of the 
United States to ratify had no effect 
upon the coming into force of the treaty 
and League of Nations, but the League 
had to begin its life without an Ameri- 
can representative. 


It was stated in Paris on Dec. 24 that 
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Japan’s representatives in the Supreme 
Council had objected to the form of the 
mandates under which Japan would ad- 
minister the former German colonies in 
the Pacific allotted to her charge, and 
that time had been asked to submit the 
matter to the Tokio Government. The 
details to which the Japanese delegates 
objected were not officially disclosed, 
but it was stated semi-officially that 
they involved the question of Japanese 
migration to colonies which would come 
under the Australian mandate, as well 
as the economic advantages the Japanese 
formerly enjoyed under the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause. In connection with 
the promulgation of the Versailles 
Treaty, however, the Japanese Govern- 
ment issued an imperial rescript which, 
in referring to the League of Nations 
covenant, called upon all Japanese sub- 
jects to work “for the attainment of 
that durable peace contemplated by the 
institution of the League of Nations, al- 
ways abiding by the principle of univer- 
sal justice and following the path of 
progress in the world.” 


SENTIMENT FOR LEAGUE 


Sentiment for the league, despite the 
failure of the United States to ratify, 
had grown steadily abroad, especially in 
Great Britain. The momentous signifi- 
cance of the new institution was elo- 
quently set forth by Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at a great meeting held in London on 
Armistice Day. 

The attitude of America was de- 
plored. In the course of an appeal for 
the ratification of the League covenant 
General Smuts, the South African Prime 
Minister, on Nov. 17 urged the United 
' States to give its official sanction to the 
covenant, which he characterized as “ the 
hope of the world.” A _ special article 
was devoted to the American situation by 
Winston Churchill in The Illustrated Sun- 
day Herald of Nov. 29, in which he ar- 
gued that the wholeidea of the Leaguehad 
been conceived and urged upon the Peace 
Conference by America, as a consequence 
of which the whole plan for peace had 
been affected, and that a half-way policy 
on America’s part would leave Europe 
disrupted. The article concluded by pre- 
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dicting that the United States would 
eventually ratify. 


As a result of the sessions of the third 
Congress of National Associations, which 
met at Brussels on Dec. 1, all national 
societies for the establishment of the 
League were drawn together into a fed- 
eration, and four commissions, one, pre- 
sided over by M. Albert Thomas, who 
had been appointed Director of the Inter- 
national Office of Labor of the League, 
dealing with labor and international edu- 
cation; a second, dealing with interna- 
tional law; the third, with disarmament, 
and the fourth, to deal with all questions 
relative to the composition and powers 
of the League. 


Information reached Washington on 
Dec. 31 that plans had been perfected to 
permit the extension of invitations to 
certain jurists of international reputa- 
tion to form a managing committee for 
the elaboration of the details of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
and the definition of its activities. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CALL 


The first meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations was set in the call 
issued by President Wilson for the morn- 
ing of Friday, Jan. 16, 1920. This date 
was fixed immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty with Germany by Pre- 
miers Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Nitti, at the session of the Supreme 
Council on Jan. 10. Premier Clemenceau 
then notified the powers concerned to 
have their delegates in Paris on the day 
set. The place designated for the first 
meeting was the French Foreign Office. 

The text of President Wilson’s call for 
this first meeting was addressed to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Japan, Belgium, Brazil, and Spain. 
The invitations were telegraphed through 
the American Embassies to the respec- 
tive Foreign Offices, and the text of the 
call was given out publicly by Mr. Lan- 
sing after receiving notice of delivery to 
each of the countries called. The form 
was the same in all cases, except for the 
name of the Government addressed. The 
invitation to Great Britain, typical of 
all the rest, was as follows: 

In compliance with Article V. of the 
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covenant of the League of Nations, which 
went into effect at the same time as the 
Treaty of Versailles of June 28, 1919, of 
which it is a part, the President of the 
United States, acting on behalf of those 
nations which have deposited their instru- 
ments of ratification in Paris as certified 
in a procés-verbal drawn up by the 
French Government, dated Jan. 10, 1920, 
has the honor to inform the Government 
of Great Britain that the first meeting 
of the Council of the League of Nations 
will be held in Paris at the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on Friday, Jan. 16, at 
10:30 A. M. 

The President ventures to hope that the 
Government of Great Britain will be in 
a position to send a representative to this 
first meeting. He feels that it is unnec- 
essary for him to point out the deep 
significance attached to this meeting, or 
the importance which it must assume in 
the eyes of the world. 

It will mark the beginning of a new 
era in international co-operation, and the 
first great step toward the ideal concert 
of nations. It will bring the League of 
Nations into being as a living force de- 
voted to the task of assisting the peoples 
of all countries in their desire for peace, 
prosperity, and happiness. The President 
is convinced that its progress will accord 
with the noble purposes to which it is 
dedicated. 


INAUGURATION OF LEAGUE 


On Jan. 16, 1920, the League of Na- 
tions became a reality. At 10:30 o’clock 
the Executive Council of the League 
opened its first meeting in the Clock 
Room of the French Foreign Ministry. 
At one end of the salon, tapestried in 
crimson and gold, around a green-cov- 
ered table, gathered nine men to set in 
motion the machinery of this unprece- 
dented experiment in government, while 
a hundred or more diplomats from the 
four corners of the world looked on at 
the historic event. Only the chair of the 
United States was empty. Through the 
windows overlooking the Seine shone 
bright sunshine. 

The nine men who sat about the table 
were M. Bourgeois, in the centre; on his 
right, Lord Curzon; next, Ambassador 
Matsui of Japan; then M. da Conha 
for Brazil and Premier Venizelos for 
Greece. On the left of M. Bourgeois sat 
Signor Ferraris for Italy, Ambassador 
Quinones de Leon for Spain, and M. Hy- 
mang for Belgium. Across the table 


from M. Bourgeois sat Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary of the League. 


OPENING ADDRESS 


In his speech as presiding officer, M. 
Léon Bourgeois opened the historic ses- 
sion in the following words: 


Today, gentlemen, we are holding the 
first meeting of the council, convened by 
the President of the United States. ~The 
task of presiding at this meeting and of 
inaugurating this great international in- 
stitution should have fallen to President 
Wilson. We respect the reasons which 
will delay the final decisions of our 
friends in Washington, but we may all 
express the hope that the difficulties wil} 
soon be overcome, and that a representa- 
tive of the great American Republic will 
occupy the place which awaits him 
among us. The work of the council will 
then assume that definite character and 
that particular force which should be as- 
sociated with our work. 


M. Bourgeois added that of the thir- 
teen neutrals invited to become members 
of the League, Spain, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Chile, and Persia had accepted. 
He continued as follows: 

Jan. 16, 1920, will go down to history 
as the date of the birth of the New 
World. The decision to be taken today 
will be in the name of all the States 
which adhere to the covenant. It will be 
the first decision of all the free nations 
leaguing themselves together for the first 
time in the history of the world to sub- 
stitute right for wrong. 

M. Bourgeois then made a plea for 
patience with the League. If the world 
should be disappointed in its first achive- 
ment it must remember that each act, 
however small, was great in its signifi- 
cance. 


SPEECH OF LORD CURZON 


Lord Curzon spoke for England, and 
expressed her belief in the League. He 
said: 


Alone through the League can we hope to 
insure that such horrors and miseries as 
the world has experienced in the last five 
years shall not be repeated, and that a new 
era of international relationship shall 
dawn. 


The League of Nations is an expression of 
the universal desire for a saner method of 
regulating the affairs of mankind. It is 
not a mere expression in platonic language 
of the necessity for international friendship 
and good understanding. It provides the 
machinery by which practical effect may be 
given to these principles, 
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Lord Curzon concluded his address 
with an appeal for American participa- 
tion in the League. In this regard he 
said: 

While I am in entire accord with all that 
M. Bourgeois has said I should wish espe- 
cially to express my full concurrence in his 
observations regarding the United States of 
America. The decision must be her own, 

but if and when the United States elects to 
take her place in the new council chamber 
of nations a place is waiting for her and 
the warmest welcome will be hers. 


Ambassador da Cunha of Brazil laid 
emphasis upon the honor he felt in being 
the only representative of the Western 
Hemisphere in the Council. He said he 
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felt empowered to say that he represent- 
ed not only Brazil, but the Pan-American 
Union. 


Signor Ferraris said that Italy entered 
in the best spirit into the work of the 
League, and that the Rome Government 
had the fullest confidence in the ultimate 
success of the great project. 


The English, Japanese, and Belgian 
members of the Sarre Basin Commission 
were then named. France and Germany 
will name the other two. This business 
done, London was chosen as the next 
meeting place, and M. Bourgeois de- 
clared the meeting adjourned. 


The United States and the German Peace Treaty 


HE German Peace Treaty had not 
been brought before the United 
States Senate for further considera- 

tion up to Jan. 20, 1920. Its status re- 
mained unchanged since its rejection by 
the Senate on Nov. 19, 1919. There were 
continual conferences between groups of 
Senators in an endeavor to reach a com- 
promise agreement, but there was no 
word from President Wilson. 


The President’s first and only public 
declaration regarding the treaty after 
the beginning of his illness in September 
was in the form of a letter read at the 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington on 


Jan. 8 to representative Democrats who > 


had assembled from all parts of the coun- 
try to celebrate the anniversary. In this 
declaration President Wilson came out 
strongly and squarely for the treaty with- 
out any textual changes. After deplor- 
ing the failure of this country “ to effect 
the settlements for which it had fought 
throughout the war,” he said: 

None of the objects we professed to be 
fighting for has been secured, or can be 
made certain of, without this nation’s 
ratification of the treaty and its entry 
into the covenant. This nation entered 
the great war to vindicate its own rights 
and to protect and preserve free govern- 
ment. It went into the war to see it 
through to the end, and the end has not 
yet come. It went into the war to make 
an end of militarism, to furnish guar- 
antees to weak nations, and to make a 


just and lasting peace. 
noble enthusiasm. 


He said the maintenance of the peace, 
of the world depended upon the whole- 
hearted participation of the United 
States, the “one nation which has suf- 
ficient moral force with the rest of the 
world to guarantee the substitution of 
discussion for war. If we keep out of 
this agreement, if we do not give our 
guarantees, then another attempt will be 
made to crush the new nations of Eu- 
rope.” Referring to the action of the 
Senate he wrote: 


I have asserted from the first that the 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
this country desire the ratification of the 
treaty, and my impression to that effect 
has recently been confirmed by the un- 
mistakable evidences of public opinion 
given during my visit to seventeen of 
the States. 


I have endeavored to make it plain that 
if the Senate wishes to say what the un- 
doubted meaning of the League is I shall 
have no objection. There can be no rea- 
sonable objection to interpretations ac- 
companying the act of ratification itself. 
But when the treaty is acted upon, I 
must know whether it means that we 
have ratified or rejected it. 


We cannot rewrite this treaty. We 
must take it without changes which alter 
its meaning, or leave it, and then after 
the rest of the world has signed it, we 
must face the unthinkable task of mak- 
ing another and separate treaty with Ger- 
many. 

But no mere assertions with regard to 


It entered it with 
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the wish and opinion of the country are 
credited. If there is any doubt as to 
what the people of the country think on 
this vital matter, the clear and single 
way out is to submit it for determination 
at the next election to the voters of the 
nation, to give the next election the form 
of a great and solemn referendum, a 
referendum as to the part the United 
States is to play in completing the set- 
tlements of the war and in the preven- 
tion in the future of such outrages as 
Germany attempted to perpetrate. 


On the same occasion William J. Bryan, 
who was President Wilson’s first Secre- 
tary of State and was responsible for 
his first nomination for the Presidency 
—and who himself had been three times 
the Democratic nominee for President— 
delivered an address in which he directly 
joined issue with the President. He 
argued that the treaty should be ratified 
without delay; that there should be com- 
promise on the part of the Democratic 
Senators if necessary to bring about this 
outcome. To Mr. Bryan the main thing 
was to ratify the treaty and establish 
peace with Germany. With the Republi- 
cans controlling the Senate, he held, 
theirs should be the responsibility, and 
the Democratic minority should not put 
obstacles in their way. He added: 


We cannot afford, either as citizens or 
as members of the party, to share with 
the Republican Party responsibility for 
further delay. We cannot go before the 
country on the issue that such an appeal 
would present. 

Neither can we go before the country 
on the issue raised in Article X. If we do 
not intend to impair the right of Con- 
gress to decide the question of peace or 
war when the time for action arises, how 
can we insist upon a moral obligation to 
go to war which can have no force or 
value except as it does impair the inde- 
pendence of Congress? We owe it to the 
world to join in an honest effort to put an 
end to war forever, and that effort should 
be made at the earliest possible moment. 

A majority of Congress can declare 
war. Shall we make it more difficult to 
conclude a treaty than to enter a war? 


The President’s implied suggestion for 
a referendum was not indorsed by any 
of the Democratic leaders; it was main- 
tained that to submit the treaty to a 
vote of the people would involve a fur- 
ther delay of fourteen months in ratifi- 
cation, with no prospect that there could 
be elected enough Senators favorable 
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to unconditional ratification. Senator 
Lodge, leader of the Republicans and 
sponsor for the reservations, declared 
he was willing to let the matter go be- 
fore the people, and this position was in- 
dorsed by the Senators who were op- 
posed to the treaty in any form. It was 
clear, however, that there was no senti- 
ment of any importance for the referen- 
dum, and discussion regarding it ceased 
in a few days. 


Meanwhile private and unofficial dis- 
cussions between the Senators continued. 
The most promising development came 
on Jan. 15, when five Democratic lead- 
ers and four Republican leaders met for 
a round-table discussion in an endeavor 
to reach a basis of compromise. Both 
parties announced that all political 
phases of the question had been elimi- 
nated, and that the treaty was being ap- 
proached strictly from a non-partisan 
point of view. Considerable progress 
was made toward a compromise, the 
chief stumbling block being Article X., 
wherein the military and naval strength 
of the country is pledged to repel exter- 


nal aggression against the territory of 


any member of the League. It was con- 
ceded by all Senators favorable to the 
treaty that it could not be ratified with- 
out definite reservations, the only ques- 
tion being how broad they would be. 


All the indications on Jan. 20 pointed 
to an ultimate compromise, which would 
be a practical acceptance of the original 
reservations with the clause omitted 
which required a formal acceptance of 
the reservations by the other powers. 


An interesting side light on the senti- 
ment of the country respecting the treaty 
was a referendum ballot by 410 colleges. 
Votes were cast by 158,078 students and 
professors. As originally submitted, the 
referendum covered six propositions, and 
43,125 ballots in eighty-nine colleges were 
registered on this basis. Later the refer- 
endum was limited to four propositions, 
114,953 votes being cast in 311 colleges 
on this basis. For both sets of proposi- 
tions, of 158,078 ballots, 61,494 favored a 
compromise to permit immediate ratifi- 
cation, 48,232 opposed any reservations, 
27,970 expressed themselves for the 
Lodge program, 13,943 favored killing 
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the treaty and the League, and 6,449 
would negotiate a new treaty with Ger- 
many. 

The preponderant vote in the four 
proposition basis was given to Proposi- 
tion 4, favoring a compromise between 
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the Lodge and the Democratic reserva- 
tions in order to facilitate the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. This received a com- 
bined Faculty and student vote of 44,789 
out of a total number of 114,953 votes 
cast. 


IRELAND AND ENGLAND 


Official Statement by Premier Lloyd George—Irish Republi- 
cans Reject Plan—Sinn Fein Wins Elections 


HE Sinn Fein movement, seeking 
the secession of Ireland from 
Great Britain and the establish- 
ment of an independent republic, 
received fresh impetus on Jan. 15 at the 
municipal elections. Coming closely on 
the heels of the proposal for home rule, 
to which the Lloyd George Government 
is irrevocably committed, the elections in- 
dicated that the Irish Republicans do not 
accept the home rule measure, and are 
stronger for complete independence than 
ever before. The municipal elections 
were held to fill 1,470 vacancies; the Sinn 
Fein won 422, Labor 324, Nationalists 
218, Unionists 297. The Sinn Feiners 
made some gains in Ulster and won Dub- 
lin by a considerable majority. The re- 
ports cover 1,256 of the 1,470 vacancies; 
the results indicate an overwhelming 
sentiment against the Unionists, who rep- 
resent the present Government. 
Mayor Hylan of New York City, who 
a few weeks previously had conferred the 
freedom of the city on the Prince. of 
Wales, performed a similar service on 
Jan. 16 for Eamonn de Valera, who was 
elected President of the proposed Irish 
Republic by the Sinn Fein. Mr. de Val- 
era has been in the United States for 
months to promote the cause he repre- 
sents. The freedom of the city was con- 
ferred on him at the City Hall, and the 
Mayor lauded the independence move- 
ment in his address. The exercises were 
held to inaugurate the movement to raise 
a fund of $10,000,000 in this country to 
aid the Irish Republicans. The first sub- 
seription was for $1,000, made by Arch- 
bishop Hayes of New York; it was an- 


nounced that the first day’s subscriptions 
had reached $2,550,000, and that the 
$10,000,000 would be easily raised. The 
subscribers receive certificates to be ex- 
changed for bonds to be issued when the 
republic is established. 


On Dec. 19 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made in Phoenix Park, Dublin, to 
kill Lord French, the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and three days later the Prime 
Minister outlined the new home rule 
scheme in a speech in the House of Com- 
mons. 

These two events shaped the course of 
Irish history through the month under 
review. In spite of the fact that the 
assault on Lord French was denounced 
by the higher Irish clergy as both 
wicked and futile, similar attacks under 
the direction of the Sinn Fein continued 
to be made against the constituted au- 
thorities. Counter-raids were made upon 
Sinn Fein quarters, particularly in Dub- 
lin, by the Constabulary and troops. Sinn 
Fein raids, pricipally in County Cork, 
were made upon the farms of known 
sympathizers with the Home Rule bill, 
and cattle and produce were carried off 
or destroyed. 


Meanwhile, the Irish Unionists, prin- 
cipally of Ulster, showed their antipathy 
toward the home rule plan as expound- 
ed by the Prime Minister, and their Ex- 
ecutive Committee adopted a resolution 
on Jan. 8 declaring that he had placed 
a “ dangerous weapon in the hands of the 
declared enemies of the empire.” 

Failing to gain the approbation of the 
Unionists for the scheme, the Govern- 
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ment promoters turned to the Irish Na- 
tionalists, who at the last elections were 
superseded in almost every seat by the 
Sinn Fein, practically leaving Ireland 
without representation in the House of 
Commons, as the Sinn Fein members de- 
clined to sit. John Dillon, ex-leader of 
Constitutional Irish Nationalism, was 
approached by the Blackrock Urban Dis- 
trict Council, County Dublin, and replied 
in part as follows: 

The military Government which has 
been placed in complete control of Ireland 
by the policy of Sinn Fein is determined, 
so far as its power goes, to make any 
constitutional movement in Ireland impos- 
sible, and to goad the people to acts of 
violence and folly and to crime in pursu- 
ance of a policy of providing plausible 
grounds for still further developments of 
military rule, and with a view to defeat- 
ing any attempt to arrive at a rational 
and friendly settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion. 

I am convinced more firmly than ever 
that the object aimed at by the Sinn Fein 
is unobtainable, and that the policy of the 
Sinn Fein leaders has been disastrous to 


the Irish cause, and is bound, if perse- 
vered in, to lead to even greater disasters. 
To throw away, in the face of able and 
unscrupulous enemies, one of the most 
effective, if not the most effective weapon 
ever possessed by Ireland—an Independent 
United Party in the British House of Com- 
mons— and to declare war against the 
British Empire when Ireland had no 
means of carrying on that war in a civil- 
ized or decent fashion, was foolish in the 
extreme. 

The results are already painfully evi- 
dent, and if this policy be persevered in 
there can, in my judgment, be no doubt 
that it is bound to plunge the country 
deeper and deeper in chaos and disorder ; 
play into the hands of the military party 
and all the bitterest enemies of the Irish 
people, and alienate from the cause of 
Irish nationality the sympathies of demo- 
cratic nations throughout the world. 

Holding these views as I do most 
strongly, I am unable to give any support. 
to the Sinn Fein Party now in control of 
Irish Nationalist politics; and, on the 
other hand, in face of the last election and 
of the infamous character of the present 
Government in Ireland, I do not feel free 
at the present time to take any prominent 
part in any attempt to reorganize Ireland 
on constitutional lines. 


The Home Rule Proposal 


The British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, delivered his address on the 
Irish problem in the House of Commons on Dec. 22, 1919, at the time the Government 
measure for Irish Home Rule was introduced. He went at length into the whole 
Irish question and analyzed the proposal in detail. It is a historic utterance of much 
importance and for that reason it is given herewith in full: 


R. SPEAKER: I feel I have a 

task which is about as difficult 

a one as any Minister has ever 

been presented with to perform. 

It is to attempt to compose an old family 

quarrel—a quarrel which has engendered 

many a time a bloody feud. It is dif- 

ficult under any circumstances, but dif- 

ficult indeed immediately after such a 

disgraceful outrage as was perpetrated 

recently in Dublin. [The unsuccessful 

attempt on Dec. 19 to assassinate Gen- 

eral French, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.] 

An atmosphere charged with a reek of 

attempted assassination is not a favor- 

able one in which to promote a measure 
of reconciliation. 

The dastardly attack on a brave Irish 
soldier—who by his gallantry had added 
lustre to the renown of his race—is not 
merely one of the most cruel, it is one 


of the most foolish incidents in the his- 
tory of political crimes. Unfortunate- 
ly, such incidents have happened be- 
fore. 

I recall the time when, in 1882 
I think it was, Lord Cavendish had been 
sent over to Ireland with a message of 
peace and reconciliation, came that ter- 
rible crime at the mere memory of which 
we still shudder. The history of Ireland 
is full of untoward incidents. I am glad 
that the chiefs of the Catholic Church 
in Ireland have lost no time in denounc- 
ing in unmeasured language the outrage. 
Experience of the past has shown us 
that these murder societies which arise 
now and again are small and disreputa- 
ble. They choose opportunities like this 
because they do not seek conciliation. 
They want to make reconciliation im- 
possible, and to turn back when we had 
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started on the path would be to play 
into their hands. 

It makes the task of statesmanship 
more difficult, but it also makes the test 
of statesmanship more real. On similar 
occasions in the past the British Parlia- 
ment has declined to allow its judgment 
to be swept away even by honest 
indignation, and it would be to play the 
game of these miscreants to take any 
other course now. They fortunately 
missed the object of their crime. They 
inflicted a serious injury alone upon the 
interests of the country they were pre- 
tending to serve. 

I should like to review shortly the 
present position with reference to self- 
government for Ireland. The first fact 
the House will take note of is that there 
is a Home Rule act on the statute book. 
Unless it is either postponed or repealed 
or altered, it comes automatically into 
operation when the war ceases. That 
is the first fact the House will take 
cognizance of. Legislation, therefore, is 
indispensable. We may be asked— 
“Why not allow it to come into opera- 
tion?” I am afraid it is no answer to 


that question to say, “ Because no one 


wants it.” There is no section in Ireland 
that wants the act of 1914. That is not 
a sufficient answer, because, I am sorry 
to say, that I cannot think of any pro- 
posals that you can put forward from 
this court which would be in the least 
practicable or acceptable to British opin- 
ion at the present moment or which 
would have any chance of acceptance 
now in the present condition of Ireland. 

We must get that fact right into our 
minds. Therefore we must take our re- 
sponsibility and propose what we think 
is right, fair and just. Settlement will 
be found not in the enactment, but in the 
working. But there are two reasons why 
the Act of 1914 is inapplicable. The first 
is, it is not workable without funda- 
mental alterations. That, I think, is ac- 
knowledged on all hands. The second is 
that when it was placed on the statute 
book its promoters gave an undertaking 
that it would not be brought into opera- 
tion until an Act of Parliament had been 
carried dealing with the peculiar position 
of Ulster. That was a definite under- 
taking given with the assent of the Irish 
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Nationalist representatives. It was given 
by Mr. Asquith. Therefore we cannot 
contemplate allowing the Act of 1914 to 
come into operation without changes 
adapted to the changing conditions, and 
the changes ~vhich would deal with the 
case of Ulster, which has been recognized 
by the leaders of all parties in this house. 
Now, what is the problem we have to 
meet ? 


TWO BASIC FACTS 


There are two basic facts which lie at 
the foundation of any structure you are 
going to build up in Ireland. The first 
is this, that three-quarters of the popula- 
tion of Ireland are not merely governed 
without their consent, but they manifest 
the bitterest hostility to the Government. 
That is the fact. It is the one country 
in Europe, except Russia, where the 
classes who elsewhere are on the side 
of law and order are out of sympathy 
with the machinery of the law. What . 
makes this more serious is the fact that 
it is not due to material grievances. I 
remember when it used to be argued that 
if you improved social and economic con- 
ditions, if you got rid of agarian trouble, 
improved housing, if you created a 
peasant proprietorship and built rail- 
ways, constructed harbors, and did every- 
thing possible in order to make Ireland as 
prosperous as conditions would allow, all 
this objection to British rule would vanish. 
What has happened? Ireland has never been 
so prosperous as she is today. 

Mr. J. Jones (Lab., Silvertown)—She has 
never been so national. 

Prime Minister—The vast majority of the 
cultivators of Ireland are the possessors of 
their own soil. Houses and comfortable cot- 
tages for working men have been built at 
the expense of the British taxpayer. 

Men who traveled through Ireland a gen- 
eration ago and revisit that country would 
not know it today. It is completely trans- 
figured. ‘The fact remains that Ireland has 
never been so alienated from British rule as 
it is today. Therefore the grievance, such 
as it is, is not a material one. Irishmen 
claim the right to control their own domestic 
concerns without interference from English- 
men, Scotsmen or Welshmen. That is the 
fundamental fact. They have fought for it 
for hundreds of years. They have never 
held it so tenaciously as they do today. 
Now, what is the second fact? It is also a 
fundamental one—that there you have a con- 
siderable section of people of Ireland who 
are just as opposed to Irish rule as the 
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majority of Irishmen are to British rule. 
Both those facts must be taken into ac- 
count—the first perhaps disagreeable to one 
body of members of the House; the second 
equally disagreeable perhaps to another 
body. It is not our business to seek for 
agreeable facts for anybody, but to seek for 
the facts, whether they are agreeable or 
otherwise. In the Northeast of Ireland you 
have a population—a fairly solid population ; 
a homogeneous population—alien in race, 
alien in sympathy, alien in religion, alien in 
outlook, from the rest of the population of 
Ireland, and it would be an outrage upon 
the principle of self-government to place 
them under the rule of the remainder of the 
population. 

In the northeast of Ireland, if that were 
done, you would inevitably alienate the best 
elements from the machinery of law and 
order. I do not say it would produce exact- 
ly the same results, but it would recreate 
exactly the same condition which you are 
trying to. remedy in the south and west. 


THE CASE OF ULSTER: TWO 
PRIESTS’ VIEWS 


This point is so important, and has been 
challenged on such a scale, and the case 
for it has been so little stated outside the 
United Kingdom, that I think it vital that I 
should dwell for a short time upon it. It is 
not because I attach less importance to it 
than I do to the first proposition; it is be- 
cause the first proposition is accepted, out- 
side. In the Dcminions, in the United States 
of America, in European countries, the se1- 
ond has not been stated, and it is not known. 
I shall state it, not in my own words, but in 
two quotations from witnesses who certainly 
are not biased in favor of the northeastern 
part of Ireland. The first is a quotation 
from a very remarkable letter written in 
June, 1916, by Father O’Flanagan, a very 
able Irish Catholic priest. He, I believe, 
afterward became Vice President of Sinn 
Fein. I do not know whether he holds the 
position still, and no one can doubt at any 
rate that he is in sympathy with Nationalist 
claims in Ireland. This is what he says 
upon this particular subject: 

‘““If we reject home rule rather than agree 
to the exclusion of the Unionist part of 
Ulster, what case have we to put before the 
world? We can point out that Ireland is an 
island with a definite geographical boundary. 
That argument might be all right if you 
were dealing with a number of island nation- 
alities that had these definite geographica 
boundaries. Appealing as we are to Conti- 
nental nations, with shifting boundaries, that 
argument can have no force whatever. Nv- 
tional and geographical boundaries scarcely 
ever coincided. Geography would make yne 
nation of Spain and Portugal. History has 
made two of them. Geography did its best 
to make one nation of Norway and Sweden; 
history has succeeded in making two of them. 
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Geography has scarcely anything to say upon 
the number of nations on the North Ameri- 
can Continent; history has done the whole 
thing. If a man were to try to construct a 
political map of Europe out of its physical 
map he would find himself groping in the 
dark (well do we know that who attended 
the Peace Conference in Paris). Geography 
has worked hard to make one nation out of 
Ireland; history has worked against it. The 
island of Ireland and the national unit of 
Ireland simply do not coincide. In the last 
analysis the test of nationality is the wish of 
the people. A man who settles in America 
becomes an American by transferring his 
love and allegiance to the United States. 


‘The Unionists of Ulster have never trans- 
ferred their love and allegiance to Ireland. 
They may be Irelanders, using a geograph- 
ical term, but they are not Irishmen in the 
national sense. They love the hills of Antrim 
in the same way that we love the hills of 
Roscommon, but the centre of their political 
enthusiasm is London, whereas the centre of 
ours is Dublin. We claim the right to decide 
what is our nation. We refuse them the 
same right. We are putting ourselves before 
the world in the same light as the man in 
the Gospel who was forgiven ten thousand 
talents and proceeded to throttle his neighbor 
for one hundred pence. After three hundred 
years England has tired of compelling us to 
love her by force. We are anxious to start 
where England left off, and to compel Antrim 
and Down. to lcve us by force.’’ 


That is a very remarkable letter. I quote 
it not merely because it is a forcible, preg- 
nant, eloquent statement of the case, but be- 
cause no man can say that that comes from 
the lips of a reviler of Ireland or one who 
has no sympathy with national and Catholic 
Ireland. I think I must trouble the House 
with one other short quotation, because it is 
so much better that this testimony should 
come from the lips of those whose right to 
speak on this subject cannot be challenged, 
and whose sentiments toward Ireland cannot 
be disputed even by the strongest Nationalist. 
Now I will give another quotation from an- 
other very able Irish priest, a professor of 
theology in Maynooth College—Father Mac- 
donald: 


‘* Were Ireland made a republic, fully inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, it seems to me that 
she would be bound to allow home rule for 
the northeast corner on the principles under- 
lying our claim for home rule in the United 
Kingdom, which I regard as well founded. 
The Protestants of Ulster differ from the 
majority of the race of the island, not only 
in religion, but in race, mentality, culture 
generally. They are at once homogeneous 
and heterogeneous—homogeneous in their dis- 
tricts and heterogeneous as compared with 
the rest of Ireland. A minority in Ireland, 
they are a majority in the northeast corner, 
and therefore, on the principles we have been 
advocating, are entitled to home rule.”’ 
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TO FORCE UNION WOULD PROMOTE 
DISUNION 


These two quotations state the case in favor 
of the treatment of Ulster. If they unite they 
must do it of their own accord. To force 
union is to promote disunion. There may be 
advantage in union. I do not deny that geo- 
graphically the conditions are such as to 
make it desirable. There is an advantage 
in mingling races and religion so as to con- 
stitute a variety of ideas, so as to have a 
different outlook, and there is undoubtedly 
an advantage in having industry and agri- 
culture working sid~ by side in the same 
Parliament, but that is a matter for these 
populations ‘themselves. Lord Durham at- 
tempted to force Quebec and Ontario—Lower 
and Upper Canada—into the same Parlia- 
ment. That plan had to be abandoned. Sep- 
arate Parliaments had to be given them; and 
it was only after that was done that federa- 
tion became possible. Keeping them togeth- 
er would simply have created antagonism. 


The third fundamental condition is that 
any arrangement by which Ireland could be 
severed from the United Kingdom, either 
nominally or in substance or effect, would 
be fatal to the interests of both. You have 
only to look at what happened in the late 
war to realize what would have happened 
if Ireland had been a separate unit. A hos- 
tile republic,: or even an unfriendly one, 


might very well have been fatal to the cause 


of the Allies. The submarine trouble was 
difficult enough in all conscience. There 
were many moments when we were full of 
anxiety. Our experts were full of anxiety, 
not of fear, for they were men of great 
courage, but because they knew the diffi- 
culty. But if we had there a land, one 
whose harbors and inlets we had no con- 
trol of, we might have had a situation full 
of peril, a situation which might very well 
have jeopardized the life of this country. The 
area of the submarine activity might have 
been extended beyond the limits of control. 
Britain and her allies might have been cut 
off from the Dominions and from the United 
States. We cannot run the risk of a possi- 
bility such as that, and it would be equally 
fatal to the interests of Ireland. 


IRELAND'S BEST CUSTOMER 


Trish trade interests are intertwined with 
those of Great Britain. Britain is Ireland’s 
best customer. If Great Britain, with all 
its infinite resources, found it difficult to 
govern a hostile Ireland, I cannot see how 
Ireland could control a hostile northeast. 
There would be trouble; there would be mis- 
chief; there might be bloodshed; and then 
the whole black chapter of misunderstand- 
ing between Great Britain and Ireland would 
be rewritten all over again. We must not 
enter upon that course, whatever the cost; 
and I think it is right here, in the face of 
the demands put forward from Ireland with 
apparent authority, that any attempt at se- 
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cession will be fought with the same deter- 
mination, with the same resources, with the 
same resolve, as the Northern States of 
America put into the fight with the Southern 
States. It is important that it should be 
known not merely throughout the world, but 
in Ireland itself. 


Subject to these three conditions, we pro- 
pose that self-government should be con- 
ferred upon the whole of Ireland. Our plan 
is based upon the recognition. of these three 
fundamental facts: First, the importance of 
not severing Ireland from the United King- 
dom; secondly, the opposition of Nationalist 
Ireland to British rule; thirdly, the opposi- 
tion of the population of Ulster to Irish rule. 


The first involves the recognition that 
Ireland must remain an integral part of the 
United Kingdom. The second involves the 
confirming of self-government of Ireland in 
all its domestic concerns. The third in- 
volves the setting up of two parliaments, 
and not one, in Ireland. That is the first 
proposal we recommend to Parliament. 
What, then, should be the two parliaments, 
two legislatures, set up in Ireland? 


TWO PARLIAMENTS 


I will deal first of all with the areas—one 
will be the Parliament of Southern Ireland 
and the other will be the Parliament of 
Northeastern Ireland. There are four alter- 
native proposals which have been discussed 
with regard to boundaries. The first is that 
the whole of Ulster should form one unit, 
the other three provinces to form another 
unit. The objection to that is that this 
would leave large areas in which there is a 
predominant Catholic and Celtic population 
in deep sympathy with the southern popula- 
tion. 

The second suggestion is county option. 
The objection to that is that it would leave 
solid communities of Protestants who are in 
complete sympathy with the northeastern 
section of Ireland outside under a Govern- 
ment to which they are rootedly hostile. It 
is sometimes impossible to avoid that, but 
it is desirable to avert it wherever practica- 
ble, and no boundary has ever been fixed in 
the United States of America or in the do- 
minions by that process. 


The third suggestion is that the six north- 
eastern counties should form a unit. There 
is the same objection to that because there 
are solid Catholic communities in at least 
two of these counties which are co-terminous 
with the southern population, and it would 
be undesirable from the point of view of 
the northeastern province to attach them 
to the Ulster Parliament. The fourth sug- 
gestion is that we should ascertain what the 
homogeneous northeastern section is and 
constitute it into a separate area—take the 
six counties as a basis, and eliminate wher- 
ever practicable the Catholic counties, while 
including Protestant communities co-termi- 
nous with the Catholic counties, and produce 
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an area as homogeneous as it is possible to 
achieve under these circumstances. 

I now come to two additional features in the 
Government proposals which differentiate 
them from the act of 1914 and even from the 
American precedent. The first is that we 
propose that every opportunity should be 
given to Irishmen, if they desire it, to es- 
tablish union, but the decision must rest with 
them if they agree. It would require no act 
of the Imperial Parliament in order to enable 
them to accomplish it. But there are two 
proposals which we have got in mind to at- 
tain that object. 


THE COUNCIL OF IRELAND 


The first is that there should be consti- 
tuted from the outset a Council of Ireland 
consisting of twenty representatives elected 
by each of the two Irish legislatures. This 
council would be given the powers of private 
bill legislation from the outset, but other- 
wise we propose to leave, to the two Irish 
legislatures complete discretion to confer 
upon it any powers they choose within the 
range of their own authority. The council, 
therefore, will not only serve as an invaluable 
link between the two parts of Ireland—an as- 
sembly of the leaders of the North and South, 
wherever they may come together and dis- 
cuss the affairs of their common country— 
but it constitutes the obvious agency upon 
which the two parliaments, witnout surrend- 
ering their own independence, may secure 
that certain common services which it is 
highly undesirable to divide can be administ- 
ered jointly as a single Irish service. 

The Government does not propose in the bill 
to lay down what services should be so con- 
trolled. It is proposed to leave this matter 
to be settled by the two Irish legislatures 
themselves by agreement. Nothing can be 
done except by agreement. For instance, 
take transportation, railways and canals. 
They are great trunk systems, which serve 
both areas. If the two Irish legislatures 
agree, they can leave the control to this 
National Irish Council. That is an illustra- 
tion of the kind of subject which might very 
well be delegated by the two Irish legis- 
latures to this council, which represents both 
and which can only be delegated by agree- 
ment. Now I come to the second proposal we 
have put forward, with a view to enabling 
Ireland to attain unity, if both sections de- 
sire it. 

We propose to clothe the Irish legislatures 
with full constituent powers, so that they 
would be able, without reference to the Im- 
perial Parliament and by identical legislation, 
to create a single Irish legislature, discharg- 
ing all or any of the powers not specifically 
reserved to the Imperial Parliament. It 
would then rest with the Irish people them- 
selves to determine whether they want union 
and how they want union. The British 
Parliament will have no further say in the 
matter. If the Irish elect or determine, they 
can return a majority to the Irish Parlia- 
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ment, even in the very first election, to bring 
about a union of the North and South. 

The Government propose that certain ad- 
ditional taxing powers, which I shall refer 
to later, shall be handed over to the Irish 
Parliament as soon as the Irish Parliament 
agree to that. With regard to the Irish rep- 
resentation in this Parliament, we propose to 
adhere to the scheme of the act of 1914, that 
is, a reduction to the number of forty-two 
members for all purposes, 


THE FEDERAL POWERS 


I now come to the powers of these two 
legislatures. We propose to proceed on the 
basis of the act of 1914—that is, reserving 
Federal power to the Imperial Parliament 
and leaving the rest of the powers to the 
two legislatures. What I call the Federal or 
Imperial power, which is reserved for this 
Parliament, will include the Crown, peace 
and war, foreign affairs, army and navy de- 
fense, treason, trade outside Ireland, navi- 
gation including merchant shipping, wireless 
and cables, coinage, trade marks, lighthouses, 
higher judiciary, until an agreement is es- 
tablished by the two Parliaments as to how 
they are to be appointed. 

Sir E. Carson (C. U., Duncairn)—When you 
say the higher judiciary do you mean there 
is to be a different judiciary for each parlia- 
mentary area? 

Mr. Lloyd George—It is proposed that all 
the Judges should be appointed by the Im- 
perial authorities until there is an agreement 
between the two Legislatures as to their ap- 
pointment. I do not mean Magistrates. 

Sir E. Carson—I am referring to the ques- 
tion of areas. 

Mr. Lloyd George—With regard to the area 
the appointment will be made by the Im- 
perial Parliament, and the Imperial Par- 
liament will have to make arrangements as 
to the areas to which they will be allocated. 
These powers correspond to the powers pre- 
served wherever there is a Federal Consti- 
tution, whether in America or on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 


IRISH PARLIAMENT’S POWERS 


The powers of the Irish Parliament will be 
very considerable. There will be full control 
over education, government land, all roads 
and bridges; transportation, including rail- 
ways and canals; old age pensions, insur- 
ances—may I say that under the act of 1914 
they were reserved for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment—and municipal affairs, local judici- 
aries, hospitals, licenses, all the machinery 
for the maintenance of law and order, with 
the exception of the higher judiciary, of the 
army and navy, and housing. 

Mr. A. Henderson (Lab., Widnes)—What is 
the position of the two Parliaments in regard 
to labor legislation? ® 

Mr. Lloyd George—Labor is not a reserved 
power, and labor legislation will also be 
dealt with by the local Legislatures. 
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I come now to the question of constabu- 
lary. The Irish Legislature must be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and order. 
It would be idle to set up a Legislature in 
a country with administration that was not 
responsible for the administration of the law. 
It is the first duty of any Government. 
There is no provincial Legislature in the 
world which has not got this for one of its 
primary duties. If that duty is not dis- 
charged that Government has no right any 
longer to remain a Government. 
ceivable that should happen. It is incon- 
ceivable that it should be tolerated, but no 
administration can undertake the responsi- 
bility of order unless the machinery of main- 
taining order is placed at its disposal. It is 
therefore proposed not to retain the control 
of the police in imperial hanas beyond three 
years. The Government proposes to give se- 
curity to all members of the police force and 
all Irish civil servants by making provision 
svhereby their pension rights will be secured 
on Irish revenue in the event of their dis- 
missal or resignation. 

I now come to the Post Office. Under the 
act of 1914 that was an Irish service, but if 
Ireland is divided into two areas the admin- 
istrative difficulties, we are advised, would 
be so serious that we have come to the con- 
clusion it would be preferable to postpone 
the transfer of the Post Office to Irish con- 
trol until such time as the two Parliaments 
unite in asking that it should be transferred 
to the control of the Council of Ireland or of 
any other common machinery they may set 
up. There will be a clause for the protec- 
tion of the rights of minorities in Ireland. 

Now I come to the all-important problem 
of finance. I think the best method of ap- 
proach would be that I should take the 
proposals of 1914 as the basis of explanation. 
The act of 1914 transferred no existing taxes. 
There was no power to impose new taxes if 
any one could find them, but they must not 
be substantially the same in character as 
any imperial taxes. There was power to 
vary imperial taxes within limitations. 
Home rule administration was financed under 
that act by a lump sum taken out of the 
Imperial Exchequer. ‘There was also a pro- 
vision for a surplus. To deprive Ireland of 
the right of taxation, and to simply give 
her a sum of money equal to the cost of the 
service at that time, without any margin, 
was to start the Parliament bankrupt. There 
was a surplus of £500,000, which was reduced 
by £50,000 a year until it reached the figure 
of £200,000. I need hardly say that was 
obviously an inadequate figure, and one can 
say now that surplus was like the sand 
castles, which have disappeared. 


IRISHMEN AND THE WAR 


Since then we have had a great war, which 
has produced two-fold consequences which 
have altered the whole character of the prob- 
lem. The first is that the national debt has 


It is incon-~ 


increased; and the second, that the cost of 
the whole of the services has doubled. Tax- 
ation and the value of money has depre- 
ciated. Under the act of 1914 there was no 
contribution toward the maintenance of the 
empire. That was a supreme _ injustice, 
especially under present conditions, to the 
taxpayers of Great Britain. 

Irishmen throughout the world are bearing 
their share of the burdens of this great war. 
It was undertaken in order to emancipate a 
small Catholic nationality on the Continent 
of Europe, and it has achieved emancipation 
for several other Catholic nationalities. Irish- 
men of the United States are bearing their 
burdens in consequence of the wars—also in 
Canada, in Australia, and in Grat Britain. 
I am sure Irishmen should be ashamed not 
to pay their share of the burden so much in 
sympathy with their ideals. 

How is that to be ascertained? There are 
two alternative methods of arriving at the 
contribution to imperial taxation and the 
sum available for Irish loyal services. The 
first was that of the 1914 act, which was to 
transfer a lump sum equal to the cost of the 
services. It has its advantages, but there 
are conspicuous disadvantages, to which at 
the present moment great weight must be 
attached. In the first years, before Ireland 
has felt her way and expressed her content- 
ment with this experiment, it must be re- 
membered that the machinery for the en- 
forcement of the law will be in the hands 
of Irishmen—the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of law against those who do not pay 
the duties or taxes. The Government, there- 
fore, suggests another method, which will 
give the Irish Government the whole advan- 
tage of the duties and taxes raised in Ireland 
in excess of a fair contribution to the im- 
perial service. Commission after commission 
has been appointed to ascertain what a fair 
contribution is. 


FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


It is quite obvious that no fair apportion- 
ment is possible as long as the expénditure 
is abnormal. Therefore we propose to take 
the present yield of existing taxes as the 
basis, and for a short period of two years 
to assume that a fair contribution shall be 
the amount contributed after deduction of 
local services. In the year 1919-20 there will 
be, in addition to that, a free gift in order 
to finance the Irish Parliament, or rather to 
give it a margin for development and im- 
provement. 

I think the best plan will be to give the 
actual figures by way of illustration. The 
total estimated revenue for 1920 derived from 
Ireland is £41,430,000. Local services, includ- 
ing old age pensions and insurance, come out 
at £12,750,000. Reserve services, including 
police, Post Office, and Revenue Department, 
bring that up to £19,550,000. Now the House 
of Commons has incurred additional liabili- 
ties during this session. One of them was 
incurred on Friday last, and the others are 
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in respect of local loans in Ireland, old age 
pensions, education, housing, and health in- 
surance. Then there is another item which 
the House must take into account. Under 
the Irish Land Purchase act agreements 
have already been entered into which, in the 
aggregate, amount to £1,701,000,000 to £1,702,- 
000,000. It is an imperial obligation which 
the Government has undertaken to put 
through on terms very favorable to the Irish 
tenants, but which, under present conditions, 
is extraordinarily unfair to the Exchequer. 
That will cost another £500,000, which brings 
the total of Irish expenditure up to £23,500,- 
000. If you deduct that from the total reve- 
nue of £41,500,000 that will leave a contribu- 
tion of £18,000,000 toward imperial expendi- 
ture. 

This is the amount which at the present 
moment, taking all these things into account, 
the Treasury derives out of Ireland, and 
which can be applied to the cost of the na- 
tional debt, the army and navy, to trade, 
the running of the machinery, and war pen- 
sions. Before the end of the two years’ 
period a Joint Exchange Board will settle a 
fair contribution for the future, having re- 
gard to the relative taxable capacity of North 
and South Ireland and the United Kingdom. 
In the south it will hold for five years. The 
Joint Exchequer Board will consist of an 
equal number of representatives from the 
United Kingdom and the two Irish Parlia- 
ments, with an independent Chairman. This 
method does justice to the two Governments 
in Ireland. It is based upon the taxable ca- 
pacity. There are means of revision. ‘There 
is room for economy in local services. 


BRITISH FINANCIAL AID 


Now I come to the surplus, which we pro- 
pose to recommend to the House of Com- 
mons should be placed at the disposal of the 
two Irish Parliaments for the purpose of im- 
provement and development in Ireland. No 
doubt there are many services which stand 
greatly in need of it. There are education, 
payment of teachers, and pensions. No 
doubt public opinion in Ireland expects that 
a sum of money should be spent in industrial, 
economical, and agricultural development. 

I think it is desirable that the Imperial 
Parliament, having regard to the past of 
Treland, for which we are largely responsible 
in this country, should deal generously with 
the two Irish Legislatures, so that they 
should not start with crippled finances. I 
believe to this end it would be wise expendi- 
ture for Great Britain if we could achieve 
contentment in Ireland by this process. We 
propose, first of all, to deal with the initial 
expenditure which the two Parliaments must 
necessarily incur before they can set things 
going. The North of Ireland will need new 
buildings. It is proposed that there should 
be a grant to each Government of a single 
sum of one million pounds to cover the initial 
expenses of setting up the machinery of gov- 
ernment within the two areas. but there 
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ought also to be a provision of a permanent 
character, and the Government have pro- 
posed to provide this sum out of the land an- 
nuities in Ireland. These annuities at present 
amount to three million per annum. 

In the southern part of Ireland it reaches a 
figure of £2,440,000, and in the northern part 
£560,000. When the agreed purchases have 
been completed there will be another £600,000, 
but I am not in a position to make an appor- 
tionment between the North and the South of 
the figure. The proposal of the Government 
is that these annuities shall be handed to the 
Irish Governments as free gifts for the pur- 
pose of development and improvement in 
Ireland, that these Governments shall collect 
these annuities themselves and retain them, 
and that the Imperial Government should un- 
dertake the burden which is now cast upon 
it of paying interest on the redemption of 
stock. 

The next point in the scheme of finance is 
the taxation proposals. Under the act of 
1914 there were no taxation proposals. It is 
proposed that each Irish Parliament should 
have a taxing power, broadly speaking, 
equivalent to that of the State Legislatures 
of the United States of America. The power 
of taxation is, of course, limited. The rev- 
enue distributed and collected by the Irish 
Legislatures under this scheme will consist of 
land annuities, death duties, stamps, enter- 
tainment taxes, licensing duties, and any new 
taxes that ingenuity can devise. 


The resources altogether would on the 1920 
basis amount to £6,250,000 per annum for the 
whole of Ireland. The three great taxes—In- 
come tax, including excess profits and super- 
tax, customs, and excise—would be levied 
and collected imperially. I will give you 
quite shortly the considerations whith have 
determined our Government in this respect. 
The first is that the Imperial Government 
must have substantial guarantee for the pay- 
ments and contributions; the second, the un- 
certainty and difficulty of collecting these 
taxes, except by the machinery common to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 


INCOME TAX AND CUSTOMS. 


If income tax in Ireland were transferred 
to the Irish Legislature no one would suffer 
more than Ireiand herself, but the Irish Par- 
liaments may levy a surcharge by way of 
additional income tax. That corresponds to 
the power which is given to the State in 
America. I say quite frankly it is rarely ex- 
ercised. The Irish Parliaments may give 
abatement out of the surplus at their dis- 
posal. Now, I come to customs. The Gov- 
ernment proposed to follow the course which 
I believe is pursued in every Federal Con- 
stitution in the world. This is not merely a 
question of customs, but of barriers between 
the North and the South, of trade, industry, 
commerce, and considerations which might 
promote friction between North and South 
and between Ireland and the rest of the 
United Kingdom. 
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When Ireland is united it will be open to 
the Imperial Parliament to review the situa- 
tion and consider whether it would be possi- 
ble to give the customs to a United Irish 
Parliament. We are of opinion that in a 
divided Ireland it would be quite impracti- 
cable to set up customs barriers between 
North and South. With regard to the ex- 
cise, we should have been glad if it had been 
possible to give the power of levying excise 
duties to these two Legislatures, because ob- 
viously you are ruling out a considerable 
source of revenue by not transferring it to 
the Irish administration. There is the same 
difficulty here if you give excise duties to 
the two Legislatures. It would involve cus- 
toms barriers between North and South, and, 
certainly until union is achieved between 
North and South it would be undesirable 
and impracticable to give power with regard 
to the excise to either of the two Legislatures. 

However, the position is this: The Irish 
Government will receive and retain the whole 
of the proceeds of all taxes levied by itself, 
the whole of the surplus proceeds of all taxes 
and duties levied by the Imperial Govern- 
ment in its territories, after deducting a fair 
contribution toward imperial expenditure. 
In addition, a million will be over for estab- 
lishment expenses to each of the two Legis- 
latures; and lastly, there will be a free gift 
of the annuities, resulting from the land al- 
ready sold to tenants. Those are the outlines 
of the proposals which the Government in- 
tends to embody in a bill, and to submit for 
the consideration of Parliament at the 
earliest opportunity. 


FOR FAIR CONSIDERATION 


I would appeal not only to the House of 
Commons, but to Irishmen and to all con- 
cerned in this problem to give these pro- 
posals fair consideration. This is not the 
time to waste on recriminations. I am not 
sure that they are ever useful; in fact, I am 
sure that they are not. They do not con- 
tribute to the settlement of any problem, and 
they hinder and embarrass the settlement of 
every problem. There have been plenty of 
mistakes on both sides. One would imagine, 
listening to one side of the story, that all 
the mistakes had been on the other. It is not 
true. No race or country attempting to gov- 
ern another has ever succeeded in doing it 
without a long array of blunders, and we 
are constantly taunted with these mistakes, 
up to this hour. I am not concerned to deny 
the charge. Have there been no mistakes on 
the other side? Has Irish leadership always 
been blameless? I do not want to enter even 
into recent debates. There have been mis- 
takes, there have been follies, there have 
been crimes on both sides, and we want the 
chapter to be closed forever. ‘The question 
is not who is to blame, but how are we to 
set it right, and that is not easy to answer. 

The worst of it is that, looking around, I 
find no section that can accept anything ex- 
cept the impossible. There is no section in 
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Ireland which would stand wp and say, ‘‘ We 
accept this or we accept that,’’ except some- 
thing you cannot put through. Under those 
circumstances the British Parliament must 
accept the responsbility, offering what wis- 
dom and justice it contains, and trusting to 
the working of those two attributes to win 
acceptance and success at the end in solving 
the problem. It is important that both 
countries should realize thoroughly the limi- 
tations of acceptance. What is our limita- 
tion? Unless Irishmen in Ireland have real 
control of their purely domestic affairs it is 
idle to proceed. Shams exasperate, they pro- 
voke. Despair is the mother of disorder. 
On the other kand, let it be made clear that 
Britain cannot accept separation. It would 
be fatal to the security of these islands. It 
might be fatal to this country, and this is no 
time to imagine, when we have the memories 
of the late war, that Britain can be com- 
pelled by force to concede anything which is 
either unjust to her own people or to any one 
else—anything which would be fatal to her 
own life and security. A man that could 
imagine that Britain can be forced cannot 
have read the story of the last five years. 

There are many who say, and I must say 
with some appearance of reason and sense, 
““TIs this the time to propose such a thing?”’ 
My answer is, ‘‘ There never has been, there 
never will be a perfectly acceptable time.’’ 
Read the history of the two countries. There 
is a fatality which makes them eternally at 
cross purposes. Sometimes Ireland demands 
too much; sometimes, when Ireland has 
been reasonable, England has offered too lit- 
tle. Sometimes, when Ireland was friendly, 
England has been sullen; sometimes, when 
England has been friendly, Ireland has been 
angry; and sometimes, when both Britain 
and Ireland seem to be approximating toward 
friendship, an untoward incident sweeps them 
apart, and the quarrel begins again. 


So the fitting time has never been, and 
never will be. But it is always the right 
time to do the right things, and Britain can 
afford now, mcre than ever and better than 
ever, to take the initiative, for this is not the 
time when any one can suspect Britain of 
conceding this through fear. The land that 
destroyed the greatest military empire in the 
world, largely through its own power, no 
one can taunt with quailing before a band of 
wretched assassins. The world will know, if 
we pursue this course, that we enter upon it 
prompted by that deep sense of justice which 
has sustained this land through these years 
of suffering. 


Sir Donald Maclean (L., Southern Mid- 
lothian, and Peebles) said he welcomed most 
warmly the fact that throughout the speech 
of the Prime Minister there was an entire 
absence of any proposal of further coercion 
of Ireland. For four or five years there had 
been in Ireland nothing but a series of 
ghastly blunders on the part of the Execu- 
tive in Ireland. When the Irish Convention 
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met in March, 1918, by common consent, 
there had never been a greater agreement 
among differing men on this question. 

Sir E. Carson—There was no agreement at 
all. 

Sir D. Maclean—I do not mean any formal 
agreement, but I will not press it, because my 
right honorable friend speaks from knowledge. 

Prime Minist-r—I am sorry I must meet 
that. As a matter of fact, the report was 
carried by a minority of the convention, not 
by a minority of those who voted. The 
members from Ulster would not accept the 
report, the Sinn Feiners would not accept 
it, Mr. William O’Brien would not accept it, 
Mr. Devlin would not accept it, the Catholic 
Bishops did not accept it, and now, what 
is the good of pretending that there was any 
agreement? If there was any agreement at 
all, it was in rejecting the report. 

Sir D. Maclean said at the end of the con- 
vention there was a larger amount of friend- 
ly interchanged opinion than had ever hap- 
pened previously in regard to Ireland. The 
outcome of the Irish Convention was most 
disappointing, and when conscription was in- 
troduced the mischief done was very great— 
a complete change taking place in the polit- 
ical atmosphere of Ireland—and the friends 
of Ireland threw up their hands in despair. 
The position in which they found themselves 
today was one of extreme complexity and 
difficulty. So far as he was concerned, any 
influence or efforts which he could exercise 
to press forward even a step along the road 
would not be lacking. The times were too 
serious for party recrimination. No true 
friend of Ireland or of England desired for 
one moment but that this running sore should 
be closed and a fresh start made. The 
proposals of the Government did not go far 
enough. If they.were to be useful at all, 
they must be a broad, generous, noble gift 
which these proud people could accept. He 
hoped no more repressive measures would be 
attempted. ‘They solved the difficulties of 
South Africa by a broad policy, and he 
urged that by a similar open-handed policy 
they might solve that in Ireland. 


CARSON MAKES A STATEMENT 


Sir E. Carson (C. U., Belfast, Duncairn) 
said he had completely failed to grasp what 
it was Sir Donald Maclean wanted. He had 
spent his whole life in fighting this question. 
The real reason why the attempts to con- 
ciliate Ireland had failed was that Irishmen 
themselves, out of hatred of England, had 
refused to take part in the government of 
their country under the Imperial Parliament. 
He was as firmly convinced as ever that a 
united Parliament was still the best solu- 
tion of this question for Ireland, the United 
Kingdom, and the Empire. They would make 
a great mistake in the face of foreign nations 
if they proceeded in this matter as though 
Ireland had no political liberty or freedom 
at all. 

Having lived through the history of three 
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previous Home Rule bills, he was not going 
to pronounce an opinion on the present pro- 
posal until he saw it in print. He would not 
even go to Ulster until two things happened, 
one being to see the bill in print and the 
other being that he was assured by the 
Prime Minister that he meant to go through 
with the bill to the end. Nothing could be 
more damaging than that, after recommend- 
ing certain proposals to be embodied in a 
bill, the bill should be afterward aban- 
doned. The admission of Ulster as a sep- 
arate unity was, he admitted, a great ad- 
vance toward a settlement. The North of 
Ireland was as different from the South as 
it was possible to imagine. He appealed to 
the Government to keep Ulster under the 
British Parliament, or at any rate to leave 
over the question of a separate Parliament 
for Ulster until the whole devolution prob- 
lem came up for consideration. Why put 
Ulster under a separate Parliament which 
she had never demanded and did not want? 
It was not his object to turn down the Gov- 
ernment proposals. When he saw the bill 
and received the necessary assurances he 
would go over to Ulster and take counsel 
with those with whom he acted. He thought 
they might take it for granted that Sinn 
Fein would have nothing to do with the bill. 
If afterward the Sinn Feiners captured the 
Irish Parliament, was it not likely that the 
first thing they would do would be to pro- 
claim a republic in Ireland for the whole of 
Ireland? Being in the position of a Govern- 
ment they would be able to resort to arms 
under a pretext, and was it not likely that 
they would immediately proceed to try and 
annex Ulster? Or the Sinn Fein Party might 
refuse to take any part in an Irish Parlia- 
ment, and they might thus have no Parlia- 
ment there to function. He maintained that 
it would be better to keep Northeast Ireland 
under the present Parliament. What his 
followers would determine he could not say, 
but he would advise them with full reason 
and the fullest courage. 


Mr. A. Henderson said that in regard to 
this question more delay meant more dan- 
ger. He thought Sir BE. Carson was unnec- 
essarily gloomy in some of his anticipations. 
He thought the Government scheme con- 
flicted with sincere aspirations of the great 
majority of the Irish people for self-govern- 
ment. At best it could only be regarded as 
a half-hearted, unsatisfying compromise. The 
Government might have produced a scheme 
of what was usually described as Dominion 
Home Rule, minus the army and navy, but 
giving to the respective counties what was 
known as a county option. Another course 
which he would have preferred to see fol- 
lowed was to see an Irish Parliament sum- 
moned under the late act, leaving that Par- 
liament to work out its own constitution. 
The present proposals would be regarded in 
many parts of Ireland as a triumph for the 
dictatorship of the minority. 





MAJOR GEN. LEONARD WOOD 


Long-time friend of Colonel Roosevelt, now Army Department Com- 


mander and prominently in the public eye and thought 
(Helm Studio) 





SAMUEL L. ROGERS 


Director General of Fourteenth Decennial Census, which was taken 
throughout the United States in January, 1920 


(@ Harris & Ewing) 





WALKER D. HINES 








» 


Director General of Railroads, who nas the task of arranging details 


for return of lines to private owners 
(Q Harris & Ewing) 











GENERAL JOSEPH PILSUDSKY 


Provisional President of Poland, again dominant in Polish affairs 
since Paderewski’s retirement as Premier 


(Underwood & Underwood) 
== oe 





BORIS II. 


see 
panancewer eet’! 
mmmegesnnennenerertt? 
auranenncsenmper er? ’! 
oF 


Young ruler of Bulgaria, who succeeded to the throne after the 
abdication of his father, Ferdinand, on Oct. 4, 1918 
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PROMINENT EUROPEAN MINISTERS 


STEPHEN FRIEDRICH VITTORIO SCIALOJA 


former Hungarian Premier, Italian Foreign Minister 
now War Minister and Peace Delegate 


M. J. POSKA ‘COUNT ALBukr APPONYI 
ex-Foreign Minister of Esthonia, Hungarian Peace Delegate 
Dorpat Peace Delegate at Paris 








MONUMENT TO ALLIED DEAD IN SWITZERLAND 


oo 


Beautiful memorial erected at Clarens-Montreux in honor of allied sol- 


diers who died while interned in the Swiss Republic 
(@ International) 





AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT COBLENZ 


Members of our army of occupation grouped on the mammoth statue 


of William I. which overlooks the Rhine and Moselle 
(Times Widi \\ orld Photos) 





American Aftermath of the War 


Progress in Readjusting Our Military and Economic Systems 
to a Peace Basis 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


Te end of American participation 
in the war, in a military sense, 
may be said to have been marked 

bye the final withdrawal of the 
American Expeditionary Forces from 
French soil on Jan. 9, when Brig. Gen. 
Connor and about 300 officers and men 
left Paris for the United States. There 
remain, it is true, some thousands of 
American volunteers who are serving as 
an army of occupation on the Rhine, but 
neither in personnel nor in organization 
are these a part of the A. E. F. that 
made history in 1918. 


The draft army that was raised so 
swiftly and trained so rapidly is a thing 
of the past, and the United States mili- 
tary establishment in its transition form 
is again a volunteer creation. In the 
last eight months of 1919 the regular 
army—according to figures made public 
in Washington on Jan. 6—obtained 159,- 
843 recruits. Those enlisting for one 
year numbered 179,978 white and 5,981 
colored, while the number enlisting for 
three years was 69,854 white and 4,030 
colored. 


The total enlisting for service in 
the infantry was 58,203, or only 36.4 
per cent. of the total needed. In other 
branches the proportion was much 
lower. 


Revised figures furnished by the War 
Department Dec. 29 show that the Amer- 
ican flying forces abroad sustained 583 
casualties during the war. The figures 
show the number of casualties among 
the aviators in each branch of the air 
service and also among American fliers 
serving with the allied armies. The fig- 
ures include the killed and injured in fly- 
ing accidents at the aerodromes in the 
zone of advance. The casualties were 
distributed as follows: 


' Wounded in 


Per 

American Armies. Number. Cent. 
WUNBUG TONS cian ccddedcnctoueee 184 31 
CHIMGEUONE cidicnc vacstaacedivesads 150 26 
Observation pilots - 18 
SOT FES ook cc ca eed lesewaume 48 8 
Balloon fliers 1 


Total with A. E. F. 84 
With British 11 
With French 

With Italian ; 1 


Total 


~99 
Co erecercesccesconceccece’ 83 


Of the 583 casualties 36 per cent. con-— 
sisted of deaths in combat, while 11 per 
cent. occurred at aerodromes. The record 
in this respect follows: 

Per 

Number. Cent. 
Killed in combat 36 
Prisoners ‘ 25 
ROU 6 6 akicitcscesns 132 22 
Killed in action 
RSS Ti ACHON 5 iscc ccc cceee see cee 
Injured in accident 
Interned 


TROUGH » “owewe cauneawasess coucesaatee 


ARMY REORGANIZATION BILLS 


Sub-committees of the Senate and 
House Committees on Military Affairs 
have reached a decision on the tentative 
Army Reorganization bills to be placed 
before their respective committees. The 
chief point of difference between the 
legislation proposed by the two houses 
is that the Senate measure provides for 
universal military service, while the 
House bill rejects it. 

The legislation agreed on by the Sen- 
ate sub-committee has protection from 
outside attack as its primary purpose 
and provides for compulsory military 
training for youths from 18 to 21 years 
of age as a leading feature. In its tenta- 
tive form the bill calls for a standing 
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army of 280,000. A reserve or citizens’ 
army is also provided, of which the Na- 
tional Guard would be a part. “ While 
the bill will provide for compulsory mili- 
tary training,’ Senator Wadsworth said, 
“there will be no provision made for 
compulsory military service.” 

The House bill in tentative form pro- 
vides for an army of not more than 318,- 
000 officers and men, as against the 575,- 
000 recommended by the War Depart- 
ment, and the War Department estimates 
will be cut to $600,000,000, a decrease of 
$382,800,000. 


REMOVAL OF OUR DEAD 


It was reported from Paris on Jan. 3 
that the French Government had granted 
permission for the removal to the United 
States of the bodies of 20,000 American 
soldiers buried in France. It is under- 
stood that the policy of the American 
Government will be to remove only those 
bodies requested by relatives of the dead 
soldiers. These 20,000 bodies are scat- 
tered in 600 cemeteries, the two largest 
of which are at Brest, where there are 
about 5,500 graves of men who died of 
influenza at Brest and on transports. 
Other large cemeteries outside the army 
zone are at Bordeaux, Nantes, St. Na- 
zaire, Tours, Le Mans, and other service 
of supply centres. 

It will probably be a year before the 
removal of these bodies begins, as the 
plan is first to remove to the United 
States the bodies of about 1,000 Ameri- 
can soldiers buried in Germany, about 
200 of whom died in prison camps. The 
remainder died while serving with the 
Army of Occupation. There are 500 
American graves in Coblenz alone. 


Seventy-six Americans are buried in 
Italy, two in Holland and a few in Aus- 
tria. The American dead in England 
will be removed before the work in the 
French cemeteries begins. Civil em- 
ployes, many of them veterans of the 
war, will aid in the work. One company 
has already arrived in England, where 
metal caskets to receive the bodies are 
new being sent from the United States. 
The work there, it is expected, will prob- 
ably be finished by next Fall, when a 
start will be made on the exhumations 
in Germany. 
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Negotiations between the French and 
American Governments over the removal 
of American dead from the big military 
cemetery at the front are continued, but 
it is thought probable, if this is agreed 
upon, that two years will elapse before 
the task is undertaken. 


FRENCH PURCHASES 
GOODS 


Brig. Gen. W. D. Connor, Chief of 
Staff of the American Department of 
Supply, stated on Jan. 4 that almost 
$800,000,000 had been realized from the 
sale of American army stock rémaining 
in France after the departure of Amer- 
ican troops for home. General Connor 
said he had estimated the value of the 
stocks at $1,700,000,000, and declared it 
would have cost $75,000,000 to take them 
back to America. The United States, 
therefore, received a little less than 50 
cents on the dollar for the supplies that 
were sold. 

The selling of army stocks was the 
best thing the American Government 
could do, the General declared. Had 
they been retailed in various countries 
great loss would have been entailed, as 
the expense would have been heavy. 
France paid $400,000,000 for stocks it 
took over, while other allies and smaller 
nations purchased supplies for $360,000,- 
000. As an offset against the stocks 
bought by France, that country under- 
took to pay damage claims amounting 
to nearly 1,000,000 francs as a result of 
American operations in training areas. 
When the American army went to 
France it was agreed that farms and 
buildings used by it in training would 
be left in the same condition as found. 
Miles of trenches were dug and build- 
ings were demolished, and American 
forces were rushed into Germany before 
the land could be restored to its former 
condition. 


OF ARMY 


General Connor again emphatically 
refuted the old story that the French 
made the American army pay for the 


trenches it occupied in France. ‘“ The 
whole truth,” he said, “is that the 
American army has not paid a cent for 
any ground used or for anything de- 
stroyed at the front.” 
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WAR RISK INSURANCE 


In a Washington report of the con- 
ference between delegates of the Amer- 
ican Legion and officials of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau regarding claims 
of disabled service men the statement 
was attributed to R. G. Cholmeley-Jones 
that “only 23,400 of the 324,900 claims 
for compensation for disability filed with 
the War Risk Bureau up to Dec. 15 had 
been settled definitely.” Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones, in correcting this statement, said: 
“As a matter of fact, up to Dec. 12, 
1919, out of 327,275 compensation claims 
received 241,822 had been definitely set- 
tled, including awards and disallowances. 
There remain pending, all told, 85,453 
cases.” 

The House bill increasing war risk in- 
surance allowances of American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines disabled in the war 
was passed Dec. 19 by the Senate with 
amendments requested by the American 
Legion. The House was expected to ac- 
cept the Senate amendments. 

The measure known as the Sweet bill 
was passed by the Senate in less than 
five minutes and without a record vote. 
It provides for additional payments to 
war risk beneficiaries of about $80,000,- 
000 annually, and the War Risk Insur- 
ance Bureau was authorized to make De- 
cember payments on the increased basis. 
The bill also provides simplified admin- 
istration of the war risk insurance plan 
and modifies requirements as to proof 
of disability. 


THE NAVAL CONTROVERSY 


A sharp division of opinion among 
navy men as to the conferring of decora- 
tions was revealed on Dec. 23 when a 
letter of Admiral W. S. Sims to Secre- 
tary Daniels was published in which the 
Admiral refused to accept a Distin- 
guished Service Medal. He complained 
that his recommendations as commander 
of the fleet overseas were not followed, 
mentioning particularly the work of his 
staff. 


Among other things the Admiral as- 
serted that “the commanding officer of 
a vessel that is sunk by a submarine 
should not receive the same reward as 
the commanding officer of a vessel which 


sinks a submarine.” This was appar- 
ently a reference to the action »f Secre- 
tary Daniels in awarding a Dis:inguished 
Service Medal to Commander David W. 
Bagley, brother-in-law of Mr. Daniels, 
who was in command of the destroyer 
Jacob Jones when she was sunk by a 
German submarine. 


Secretary Daniels gave out the Ad- 
miral’s letter Dec. 23, together with a 
reply which was in the form of a letter 
to Senator Page, Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. The Secretary’s 
statement put the controversy in the 
form of the old navy dispute over the 
relative value of sea duty and shore 
duty. Secretary Daniels declared that 
first place had been given to men in sea 
duty and in contact with the enemy. In 
the case of ships sunk by submarines the 
commander got the higher award where 
his conduct was meritorious. 


Captain Raymond Hasbrouck, com- 
mander of the Minnesota, confirmed the 
report that he had declined to accept the 
Navy Cross awarded him by the Navy 
Department. He said that he “ thor- 
oughly concurred” in the views of Ad- 
miral Sims. Captain Hasbrouck was in 
command of the transport Covington 
when she was sunk on July 1, 1918, re- 
turning to the United States after hav- 
ing landed troops in Europe. Six men 
lost their lives. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’S STATEMENT 


It became evident before the end of 
the Christmas holidays that Congress 
would take up the naval controversy and 
make a sweeping investigation not only 
of the awards, but, of the whole policy 
of the department. Members of both of 
the naval committees were determined to 
conduct such an investigation. Secre- 
tary Daniels asserted on Dec. 24 that he 
welcomed any investigation that Con- 
gress might wish to make in the matter, 
and that he, as well as the records and 
officers of the navy, would be at the serv- 
ice of any Congressional investigating 
body. He expressed regret that the 
“glory of the achievements of the navy 
in the world war were being spoiled by 
petty rivalries of some officers over deco- 
rations.” 
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Secretary Daniels stated that some 
4,000 officers and men of the navy had 
been recommended by officers from Ad- 
miral down for D. S. M.’s or naval 
crosses. He stated that every recom- 
mendation that had been received, in- 
cluding those that had been submitted 
by Admiral Sims, had been submitted 
to the board of which Rear Admiral 
Austin M. Knight, former President of 
the Naval War College, now a retired 
officer, is Chairman. This board went 
over the records and made certain rec- 
ommendations. The Knight board’s rec- 
ommendations were followed in some in- 
stances by Secretary Daniels and were 
rejected or modified in others. Mr. Dan- 
iels said that the net result of the rec- 
ommendations of the board and the ac- 
tion of himself upon those recommen- 
dations was the decision so far to award 
naval crosses to about 1,400 officers and 
men and Distinguished Service Medals 
to about 120 officers. 


ADMIRAL DECKER’S RECALL 


Secretary Daniels announced on Dec. 
31 that Rear Admiral Benton C. Decker, 
who declined a Navy Cross awarded him 
for services as Naval Attaché in Madrid 
during the war, was withdrawn from his 
post for insubordination to Joseph E. 
Willard, Ambassador to Spain. In declin- 
ing the Naval Cross Rear Admiral Deck- 
er had declared in a letter to Secretary 
Daniels his belief that his services had 
had the effect of keeping Spain out of 
the war, ‘and that a Naval Cross was not 
commensurate with the services he had 
rendered. 

Rear Admiral Decker also said that he 
thought his services at Madrid were su- 
perior to those of any dreadnought com- 
mander or any officer of the navy who 
served on shore. Secretary Daniels took 
issue with this statement. 

“I did not consider that Admiral 
Decker’s services were greater than those 
of any dreadnought,” said Mr. Daniels. 
“Nor do I think his services were supe- 
rior to those of Admiral Benson or Ad- 
miral Sims, both of whom served on 
shore duty of a most important charac- 
ter during the war.” He added that, 
while he had no doubt that Rear Admi- 
ral Decker had tried to serve his country 
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at Madrid according to the dictates of 
his patriotism, it was his view that the 
officer made a mistake when he dis- 
agreed with Ambassador Willard. 


ADMIRAL SIMS’S TESTIMONY 


The whole naval controversy was taken 
up by Congress for investigation early in 
the new year. Admiral Sims, head of 
the Navy War College and formerly in 
command of the American naval forces 
in European waters, asserted on Jan. 16 
before the Senate Naval Affairs Sub- 
Committee that the morale of the navy 
had been “shot to pieces” because of 
“flagrant injustices ” in conferring dec- — 
orations on naval officers. The Admiral 
resented the action of Secretary Daniels 
and the Knight Board in revising recom- 
mendations as to decorations submitted 
by himself. Recommendations inserted 
by Secretary Daniels, including one for 
his brother-in-law, Commander David 
Worth Bagley, who lost the destroyer he 
commanded in a fight with a submarine, 
had been greeted with ridicule through- 
out the navy, Admiral Sims asserted. 


“When such recommendations were 
made regardless of my explanations that 
they would injure the morale of the serv- 
ice, and when a man of my forty-five 
years’ experience and association with 
naval officers states that will be the ef- 
fect, you can imagine why the morale of 
the navy has been shot to pieces, and why 
there is no navy left,” Admiral Sims said 
heatedly. 

He contended that the officers immedi- 
ately in command should make recom- 
mendations for awards. They alone were 
in a position to appreciate fully the rel- 
ative merits of heroic actions, he insisted. 

As these pages were going to press 
the naval investigation was widening 
into more sensational aspects, which will 
be recorded in the March CURRENT His- 
TORY. 


TRIBUTE TO OUR SAILORS 


“A sum of £6,000,” Secretary Daniels 
announced on Jan. 6, “ has been allocated 
to the American people from the fund 
recently raised by popular subscription 
in Great Britain to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of the Dover patrol and the part it 
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played in safeguarding the English 
Channel during the war. Acceptance of 
the generous offer by the Navy Depart- 
ment has been forwarded through the 
State Department.” 

The memorial will take the form of a 
large monolith, erected near the entrance 
of New York Harbor in plain view of in- 
coming and outgoing vessels. 


“The offer was made to the American 
Ambassador to Great Britain,” Secre- 
tary Daniels’s statement continued. “A 
committee, headed by the Lord Mayor 
of Dover, called on him and made a 
formal tender of the sum with no re- 
striction as to the use to be made of it. 
The memorial there to the Dover patrol 
will take the form of monuments erected 
at Dover and Calais, respectively, as a 
tribute to the English and French forces. 

“The work of this famous patrol was 
the chief factor in making the Channel 
the graveyard of so many U-boats and 
in keeping the stream of troops and sup- 
plies moving from England to France. 
The important part played by the Amer- 
ican forces in this was the work of the 
naval air force, which from Dunkirk 
and Killingholme did its share of the 
patrol work in all sorts of weather, 
hourly on the lookout for the elusive 
submarines.” 


NAVAL RECOMMENDATIONS 
Admiral Koontz, Chief of Operations, 


American Chair in 


HE principal educational proposal of 

the British program for the ter- 
centenary celebration of the Mayflower 
and Pilgrim Fathers, in response to an 
appeal of the Anglo-American Society, 
was the foundation and endowment on a 
basis of $100,000 of a chair in American 
history, literature, and institutions in or- 
der to promote such studies in all the 
British universities. 

This endowment was offered by Sir 
George Watson on Dec. 5 and will be 
named for the donor, despite the lat- 
ter’s suggestion that it should bear the 
name of the Prince of Wales. In a letter 
conveying the offer to the Duke of 
Connaught as President of the Anglo- 
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recommended to the House Naval Com- 
mittee on Jan. 15 a naval force of 638 
ships as compared to 231 in 1916. Ap- 
propriations for 1921 were estimated at 
$573,000,000, as compared with $613,- 
000,000 in 1920. 

The navy still has 261 vessels to sell, 
Admiral Koontz said, mostly submarine 
chasers, but including several pre-dread- 
nought battleships, old cruisers, gunboats 
and monitors, in order to get down to the 
strength estimated to be necessary. A 
general “housecleaning” of ships of 
doubtful military value is in progress, he 
added, the force to be retained including 
17 dreadnoughts, 13 pre-dreadnoughts, 
8 armored cruisers, 18 cruisers, 14 gun- 
boats, 299 destroyers, 141 submarines, 11 
destroyers’ tenders, 55 Eagle boats, 36 
minesweepers, 2 minelayers, 5 submarine 
tenders, 4 hospital ships, 3 fleet repair 
ships and a number of auxiliary vessels. 

To keep this force at sea or ready to 
go, with only 65 per cent. complements, 
would require 91,000 men, Admiral 
Koontz said. Great efforts are now re- 
quired to keep going on less than half 
complements for all ships, he added. 

“There are ships that on paper are 
part of the Pacific fleet that are still on 
the Atlantic coast because we simply 
cannot get men enough to send them to 
sea,” Admiral Koontz said, adding that 
the navy was unable to bid against the 
Shipping Board and private companies. 


British Universities 


American Society Sir George Watson 
characterized the foundation as a perma- 
nent memorial of America’s loyal part- 
nership with the British Empire during 
the war, of historic ties, and of a mutual 
effort to overcome prejudice. Especial- 
ly from this last viewpoint the Prince 
of Wales wrote to Sir George Watson 
highly commending this foundation and 
saying that his visit to America had 
assured him that there existed a common 
underlying sentiment in all parts of the 
English-speaking world. Misunderstand- 
ings were due mainly to false impres- 
sions, he declared, which the foundation 
projected would contribute greatly to 
dispel. 





Constitutional Prohibition 


Advent of the Permanent Ban on Alcoholic Drinks Under the 
Eighteenth Amendment—Attempts to Fight It 


ATIONAL prohibition by consti- 
N tutional amendment became ef- 

fective at midnight Jan. 16, 1920, 

throughout the United States. 
The Department of Justice and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the two 
Government agencies intrusted with the 
enforcement of the law, were fully pre- 
pared to compel the rigid enforcement 
of the all-embracing act. 

The inauguration of the new law, as 
embodied in the Eighteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution and in the Volstead 
act providing for its enforcement, was 
not attended by any of the dire conse- 
quences that had been predicted. The va- 
rious steps that had been taken by the 
Federal and State authorities to enforce 
wartime prohibition had measurably 
prepared the way for the more drastic 
constitutional amendment, and the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court 
on various phases of the legislation were 
uniformly so favorable to the constitu- 
tionality of the act that the public was 
prepared for acquiescence, and the new 
regulations went into effect throughout 
the nation without a hitch. Everywhere 
reports indicated that the Federal 
agents were alert for any violation, and, 
on the whole, the law was very closely 
observed. 

The United States Supreme Court on 
Jan. 5 upheld as constitutional the war- 
time prohibition law, which defines bev- 
erages containing one-half of 1 per cent. 
or more of alcohol as intoxicating; the 
Court at the same time refused to vacate 
an injunction which forbade the manu- 
facture of 2.75 per cent. beer. While 
the opinion of the Supreme Court did 
not specifically touch upon the constitu- 
tional -prohibition amendment, it was re- 
garded by competent legal authorities as 
indicating a favorable attitude of the 
court on thev alidity of the amendment. 

Justice Brandeis read the majority 


opinion, which was concurred in by Jus- 
tices White, Pitney, McKenna and 
Holmes. The minority report was read 
by Justice McReynolds, and was con- 
curred in by Justices Day, Van Deventer 
and Clarke. Justice Brandeis, in handing 
down the majority opinion, said: 

The right of Congress to suppress the 
liquor traffic is not an implied power, 
but one specifically granted. That power 
has not ended through the cessation of 
hostilities. 


On the other hand Justice McReynolds 
declared that as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which carried out constitutional 
prohibition, had not become effective, 
Congress had no general power to pro- 
hibit the manufacture or sale of liquor. 


The Supreme Court on Jan. 12 again 
indicated its attitude when it denied, for 
lack of jurisdiction, motions filed on be- 
half of the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey seeking permission 
to institute an original suit to determine 
the constitutionality of the prohibition 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 


The order denying permission to bring 
the New Jersey suit was made orally by 
Chief Justice White, who held that the 
motion to file the case “rested upon a 
plain disregard of two principles of ju- 
risdiction that have been settled from the 
beginning.” One, he said, was that a 
citizen of a State could not bring a suit 
against the State without its consent, 
while the other was that the Federal 
Constitution does not create jurisdiction 
but only apportions it, and accordingly 
under the Constitution the Supreme Court 
had no jurisdiction in such a case as that 
from New Jersey. 

The same question in another form 
came before the Supreme Court in a peti- 
tion filed by the Attorney General of 
Rhode Island in behalf of that State. 
The Attorney General, in attacking the 
constitutionality of the act, questioned 
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the validity of its ratification as well as 
of the passage of the resolution by 
Congress, and asserted that the amend- 
ment was an interference with State po- 
lice powers and was “usurpatory, un- 
constitutional, and void.” 

In a brief filed with the court the 
Rhode Island Attorney General further 
argued that enforcement of national pro- 
hibition would affect injuriously the 


rights of Rhode Island, and that because 


(© Harris & Ewing) 
LOUIS D., BRANDEIS 
Justice of United States Supreme Court 


the defendants named in the case are 
outside the boundaries of that State the 
Supreme Court was the proper tribunal 
in which to bring the suit. 

On Jan. 18 the Supreme Court decided 
to permit Rhode Island to bring this suit, 
and to pass upon the validity of both 
the prohibition amendment and the en- 
forcement act. 


The constitutionality of the measure 
was attacked in suits filed in various 
other States, and the Supreme Court will 
have before it the clear issue whether 
the amendment was legally adopted and 
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whether the use of the word “ concur- 
rent ” in the amendment, referring to its 
enforcement by State as well as Federal 
authorities, implied that each State could 
fix its own provisions as to what should 
constitute an intoxicating beverage, and 
how the law should be enforced. Gover- 
nor Smith of New York, in his message 
to the Legislature, recommended that the 
legislative approval of the amendment by 
the State of New York be withdrawn; 
the Governor-elect of New Jersey took 
a similar position and indicated that he 
would favor separate State action as to 
what constituted an intoxicating bever- 
age. The Anti-Saloon League announced 
that all these efforts would prove fruit- 
less, and that the law was on the statute 
books to remain and would be rigidly 
enforced. 


Some excitement was produced during 
the holiday season by a number of deaths 
throughout the country, chiefly in sec- 
tions of Connecticut, from drinking wood 
alcohol, which had been sold surrepti- 
tiously as whisky. The source of the 
supply which caused fifty or more deaths 
in Connecticut was traced, and those re- 
sponsible for the traffic were arrested on 
the charge of homicide. 

Sunday, Jan. 18, was designated as 
“Law and Order” Sunday, which the 
Federal Government through the Inter- 
nal Revenue Commissioner asked the 
clergy of America to participate in. In 
his proclamation, issued Jan. 1, 1920, 
Daniel C. Roper, the Commissioner, 
called upon the people of America to ob- 
serve the National Prohibition act. He 
said: 

Whether prohibition is a wise national 
policy is no longer a question for debate 
or contention among good citizens. This 
step on the part of our people has been 
incorporated as an integral part of the 
Constitution of our country, and all law- 
abiding citizens will demand its observ- 
ance. * * * 

It is not for the success of, the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue that we appeal, but 
for the success of the American people 
in sustaining the majesty of the law and 
the honor of our American institutions. 
To this end we need for this law, and 
for all our laws, an aroused public con- 
science with respect to law observance 
and law enforcement. 

I observe that it is being suggested that 
Sunday, Jan. 18, 1920, be set apart and 
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designated as ‘‘ Law and Order Sunday ”’ 
throughout the country. I sincerely trust 
that this will be generally observed; that 
clergymen throughout the land will bring 
to the attention of their congregations 
the vital importance of law as the cor- 
nerstone of Americanism. Law and or- 
der has always found in the clergy its 
strongest champions. Their clear expres- 
sion of right and their ringing challenge 
to the American spirit of our citizenship 
was never more urgently needed than it 
is at the present time. 

An address was issued Jan. 17, signed 
by 1,000 pastors of more than twenty- 
five denominations from every one of 
the fifty-seven counties of New York 
State, urging the public to aid in the 
observance of “ Law and Order Sunday ” 
and to push enrollment in the “ Allied 
“ Citizens of America, a Statewide sys- 
“tem of local organization as a basis 
“upon which all law-abiding citizens can 
“unite to uphold the supremacy of law, 
“particularly the Eighteenth Amend- 
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“ment to the Constitution of the United 
“ States.” 


The advent of national prohibition was 
observed in various ways throughout the 
country, according to the attitude of the 
celebrants. In many cities mass meetings 
and parades were held to celebrate; the 
anti-prohibitionists held mock funeral 
services and in other ways expressed 
their disapproval. 


Just before the law went into effect 
millions of gallons of whisky were ex- 
ported, but at the time of its execution 
there still remained in the country other 
millions of gallons in bonded warehouses, 
which, under the law, cannot now be ex- 
ported, and can be sold only for medici- 
nal purposes. Hundreds of barrels of 
liquor belated on the wharves of the At- 
lantic seaboard were seized by the Fed- 
eral authorities the morning after the 
law had become effective. 


Railway Lines 


President’s Proclamation Relinquishing Government Owner- 


ship—Contest Over Cummins and Esch Bills 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


RESIDENT WILSON announced 
on Dec. 24 by proclamation that 
the railroads and express com- 
panies would be returned to 

private ownership on March 1, 1920. 
Accompanying his proclamation was the 
following statement by Joseph P. Tu- 
multy, his private secretary: 

Last May in his message to the Con- 
gress the President announced that the 
railroads would be handed .over to their 
owners at the end of this calendar year. 
It is now necessary to act by issuing the 
proclamation. In the present circum- 
stances, no agreement having yet been 
reached by the two houses of Congress 
in respect to legislation on the subject, 
it becomes necessary in the public inter- 
est to allow a reasonable time to elapse 
between the issuing of the proclamation 
and the date of its actually taking effect. 

The President is advised that the rail- 
road and express companies are not or- 


ganized to make it possible for fhem to 
receive and manage their properties if 
actually turned over to them on Dec. 31, 
and if this were done it would raise 
financial and legal complications of a 
serious character. The railroad and ex- 
press companies should be given ample 
opportunity to adequately prepare for the 
resumption of their business under the 
control. and management of their own 
stockholders, Directors, and officers. 

Therefore, the transfer of possession 
back to the railroad companies will be- 
come effective at 12:01 A. M., March 1, 
1920. 


TEXT OF PROCLAMATION 


The President’s proclamation was as 
follows: 
WHEREAS, in the exercise of authori- 
ty committed to me by law, I have here- 
tofore, through the Secretary of War, 


taken possession of and have, through the 
Director General of Railroads, exercised 
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control over certain railroads, systems of 


transportation and property appurtenant ’ 


thereto or connected therewith; including 
systems of coastwise and inland trans- 
portation engaged in general transporta- 
tion and owned or controlled by said 
railroads or systems of transportation; 
including also terminals, terminal com- 
panies and terminal associations, sleeping 
and parlors cars, private cars and private 
car lines, elevators, warehouses, telegraph 
and telephone lines, and all other equip- 
ment and appurtenances commonly used 
upon or operated as a part of such rail- 
roads and systems of transportation; and 


WHEREAS, I now deem it needful and 
desirable that all railroads, systems of 
transportation and property now under 
such Federal control be relinquished 
therefrom ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, under authority 
of Section 14 of the Federal Control 
act approved March 21, 1918, and of all 
other powers and provisions of law there- 
to me enabling, I, Woodrow Wilson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, do hereby re- 
linquish from Federal control, effective 
the ist day of March, 1920, at 12:01 
o’clock A. M., all railroads, systems of 
transportation, and property, of whatever 
kind, taken or held under such Federal 
control and not heretofore relinquished 
and restore the same to the possession 
and control of their respective owners. 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, or his successor in office, is 
hereby authorized and directed, through 
such agents and agencies as he may de- 
termine in any manner not inconsistent 
with the provisions of said act of March 
21, 1918, to adjust, settle and close all 
matters, including the making of agree- 
ments for compensation, and all ques- 
tions and disputes of whatsoever nature 
arising out of or incident to Federal con- 
trol, until otherwise provided by procla- 
mation of the President or by act of Con- 
gress; and generally to do and perform, 
as fully in all respects as the President 
is authorized to do, all and singular the 
acts and things necessary or proper, in 
order to carry into effect this proclama- 
tion and the relinquishment of said rail- 
roads, systems of transportation and 
property. 

For the purposes of accounting and for 
all other purposes this proclamation shall 
become effective on the 1st day of March, 
1920, at 12:01 A. M. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have heree 
unto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done by the President, through Newton 
D. Baker, Secretary of War, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, this twenty-fourth day 
of December, in the year of our Lord one 


thousand nine hundred and nineteen, and 
of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and forty- 
fourth. WOODROW WILSON. 
By the President: 
ROBERT LANSING, 
Secretary of State. 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 


CUMMINS AND ESCH BILLS 


Meanwhile both houses of Congress 
had for some time been at work to 
frame the law under which the railroads 
are to operate under private ownership. 
The House of Representatives had 
passed a bill prepared by Congressman 
John J. Esch of Wisconsin, and on Dec. 
20 the Senate passed the bill fathered 
by Senator Albert B. Cummins of Iowa, 
the vote standing 46 to 30. At the same 
time the Senate rejected by 65 to 11 a 
substitute bill offered by Senator La 
Follette which would have continued 
Government operation of the railroads 
for two years in accordance with or- 
ganized labor’s demands. The Cummins 


bill contains a provision, strongly op- 
posed by labor, forbidding all strikes 
of railway employes. 


Both bills were referred to a joint 
committee, whose difficult task it is to 
reconcile the wide differences between 
the two measures and to fuse them into 
one organic law that can meet the ap- 
proval of the majority of Congress and 
of the people. The differences are 
fundamental, involving many bitterly 
contested points, and _ well-informed 
Senators expressed the opinion that final 
enactment of the law could not reason- 
ably be expected for many weeks to 
come. 

By Jan. 7 the conferees had agreed 
upon $300,000,000 as the amount of the 
revolving fund on which the carriers 
would be allowed to borrow during the 
period immediately following the return 
of the roads to private ownership. The 
Cummins bill had fixed the amount at 
$500,000,000 and the Esch bill at $250,- 
000,000. The most knotty problems still 
faced the committee—the guarantee re- 
garding dividends, the control of rate 
making, and the labor section, with its 
anti-strike provision. 

The Senate and House bills are alike in 
prescribing exclusive Federal regulation 
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of capital issues and expenditures, and in 
establishing Federal regulation of intra- 
state rates affecting interstate com- 
merce. 


Among major differences are the crea- 
tion of a transportation board and a new 
statutory rule of rate making, to guar- 
antee fixed dividends, both proposed only 
in the Senate plan. 


The transportation board, under the 
Senate bill, would determine the coun- 
try’s transportation needs with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission being di- 
rected to grant rates sufficient to meet 
these demands. The House bill, while 
directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to keep informed on the trans- 
portation needs, facilities, and services, 
would greatly extend the commission’s 
authority and not make it subject to 
order from another Government body. 


The Senate’s rule of rate making, 
guaranteeing 6 per cent. return to the 
carriers, was rejected by the House, 
which proposed the present rule that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
fix “ fair and reasonable ” rates. 


Regarding labor, the drastic anti-strike 
provision in the Senate bill is opposed 
by the House provision for voluntary 
mediation. The House bill sets up three 
boards of adjustment during Federal con- 
trol, with the addition of three appeal 
boards to consider cases in event of fail- 
ure of the adjustment boards. On all 
these boards employes and rail owners 
would have equal representation, with de- 
cisions to be made by majority vote, and 
without any machinery or law for com- 
pelling acceptance of rulings. 

With respect to consolidation and com- 
petition, the two measures differ in de- 
tail, but with some agreement in general 
principle. The House bill permits con- 
solidation or merger by purchase, lease, 
stock control of two or more carriers, or 
the pooling of their earnings and facil- 
ities to such an extent as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall determine to 
be in the public interest. Federal in- 
corporation is required by the Senate, but 
not by the House measure. The Senate 
also provided that twenty to thirty-five 
competing systems shall be planned by 
the Transportation Board, and approved 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
such consolidation to be voluntary within 
seven years, and compulsory thereafter. 


Important provisions, included in both 
bills, are designed to give adéquate rev- 
enues and capital to the carriers with 
their renewed private operation. Rates 
established during Government control 
are continued until changed under au- 
thority of existing law by both bills, 
which also direct the carriers to apply 
for rate increases within sixty days after 
the return of the roads to their owners. 


THE ANTI-STRIKE CLAUSE 


The provision of the Cummins bill for- 
bidding railway labor unions to strike 
has caused a sharply defined issue be- 
tween organized labor, on the one hand, 
and the farmers and general public on 
the other. Representatives of the four 
railroad brotherhoods and heads of af- 
filiated trades adopted on Dec. 29 a reso- 
lution opposing legislation which would 
make strikes of railroad workers unlaw- 
ful. At the conclusion of a five-hour 
session President Gompers dictated this 
statement: 


On Friday last a number of the repre- 
sentatives of the railroad organizations, 
both shopmen and the train service, met 
at my office. We discussed the situation 
regarding the railroad legislation, and I 
issued an invitation to the executives of 
the ten shopmen’s organizations affiliat- 
ed with the American Federation of La- 
bor and to the four railroad brother- 
hoods, asking them to meet in confer- 
ence with me here today. We began our 
meeting at 3 o’clock and adjourned after 
8. The entire time was taken up with a 
discussion of the parliamentary situation 
of the railroad bills. We reached these 
conclusions: 

That it is the sense of the conference 
that the control of the railroads should 
be exercised by the Government of the 
United States for a period of not less 
than two years, in order that a proper 
test may be made as to Government con- 
trol. 

That such test has not been given a fair 
opportunity during wartime or since. 

That this conference is opposed to legis- 
lation making strikes of workers unlaw- 
ful. It is the sense of this conference 
that penalty clauses in pending legislation 
on railroads against workers ceasing their 
employment should be eliminated. 

That the conference favors the enact- 
ment of beneficial features of the bills 
which tend to establish better relations 
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between the employes and the carriers. 

That the beneficial clauses should be 

extended to the sleeping car and Pullman 

Company employes. 

While there were many animated 
speeches and general discussion of the 
Cummins Railroad bill, with its drastic 
anti-strike provision, it was said that the 
railway men were of one mind in op- 
posing the section making strikes illegal. 
Before and after the conference, how- 
ever, the union representatives, discus- 
sing informally the railroad situation, 
said they had assurances that the House 
would not accept the labor section of the 
Cummins bill. 


On the other hand, the organized farm- 
ers of the country have expressed them- 
selves in favor of the anti-strike clause. 
Their attitude, as expressed through a 
referendum vote on the subject, was thus 
stated on Jan. 7 by S. J. Lowell, Master 
of the National Grange: 


We have taken a referendum of the 
thirty-three State masters, and so far as 
replies have been received, they are unani- 
mously in favor of retaining the anti- 
strike provision. The Cummins bill pro- 
tects the public’s right to say to any or- 
ganization of individuals created or per- 
mitted under the laws that such organ- 
izations shall not deliberately create con- 
ditions so one class has a strangle hold on 
the rest of the public and then proceed 
to use that strangle hold under the guise 
of individual liberty. 


HINES ADVOCATES MERGERS 


In an address before the Bar Associa- 
tion of New York City, Jan. 7, Walker 
D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, 
advocated compulsory consolidation of 
railroad systems. Pointing out what he 
termed the almost impossible situation of 
the railroads prior to Federal control, 
owing to the difficulty of financing the 
lines, Mr. Hines declared that past ex- 
perience had demonstrated that the old 
system will not succeed. He advocated 
the establishment by Congress of a gen- 
eral standard of rates to allow earnings 
“clearly in excess of a reasonable re- 
turn” which must go largely to provid- 
ing adequate reserves to take care of 
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lean years and to provide adequate 
stimulus for efficiency. 

It was a grave mistake, Mr. Hines 
said, to assume that capital alone could 
manage the situation. He continued: 

The scheme of the past has been on 

that false theory, and the result has 
been that the public has injected itself 
into the management through all sorts 
of agencies and labor has injected itself 
into the management through its own or- 
ganizations. We have all three elements 
participating in the management in all 
sorts of ways, and yet there is no com- 
mon ground on which these three ele- 
ments can meet and exchange views and 
endeavor to reach conclusions. I believe 
the only sort of management which can 
be‘permanently effective is one which pro- 
vides for an orderly participation at the 
outset of all three of these interests in- 
stead of the past scheme which leaves 
each interest to pursue its own methods, 
irrespective of the others, until an even- 
tual contract is established in some form 
of controversy. 

Mr. Hines said it was impossible for 
these consolidations to come about grad-* 
ually by voluntary action. 


RAILROAD DEFICIT 


The Government deficit from railroad 
operation in November was approximate- 
ly $64,500,000, the largest of the year, 
according to figures compiled and made 
public Jan. 2 by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Net operating income for the 
month was estimated to have fallen be- 
low $20,000,000, which the Bureau of 
Economics declared to be the lowest in 
thirty years when computed on a basis of 
percentage of investment. 

Gross revenues for the month were es- 
timated at close to $436,000,000. This 
was only slightly below the high mark of 
a year ago, but the heavy expenses, due 
in part to the coal strike, which also re- 
duced the revenues, left as net little of 
the operating revenues. 

The Government’s net loss, the bureau 
estimated, on the basis of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission figures, had reached 
$548,000,000 in the twenty-three months 
of railroad operation. The bureau placed 
the loss for the eleven months of 1919 at 
more than $331,000,000. 





The Coal Strike Commission at Work 


Its Personnel and Its Task 


HE strike in the bituminous coal in- 

dustry was ended Dec. 10, 1919, by 

acceptance of President Wilson’s 
plan granting 14 per cent. immediate 
increase of wages to the miners and 
promising the appointment of a special 
commission to adjust other points in the 
dispute after the men had gone to work. 
President Wilson announced the person- 
nel of this commission on Dec. 22, naming 
as its members Henry M. Robinson of 
Pasadena, Cal.; John P. White, former 
President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and Rembrandt Peale, an 
independent coal operator. All three 
men had held positions in the Govern- 
ment service during the war. 

It was the task of this commission to 
determine whether the miners’ wages 
should be still further increased, and, if 
so, whether the price of coal should go 
higher. The mine operators at once 
showed some distrust of the commission 
by challenging President Wilson’s public 
statement that they had “ agreed to and 
adopted ” the plan of settlement now 
being carried out. The miners, on the 
other hand, expressed satisfaction that 
Mr. White, representing the workers, and 
Mr. Peale, representing the operators, 
both were thoroughly acquainted with 
the coal mining situation. 

The first meeting of the commission 
was held in Washington in the Cabinet 
room of the executive offices on Dec. 29. 
With the three members there were also 
Secretary of Labor Wilson and Joseph P. 
Tumulty, Secretary to the President. By 
that time the operators had decided to 
co-operate with the commission to the 
extent of furnishing statistical informa- 
tion covering every bituminous mine 
field in the country when called for. The 
mine workers held a convention at Co- 
lumbus on Jan. 6, where the attitude of 
the unions was finally determined in 
favor of full and final acceptance of the 
agreement which their leaders had made 
with President Wilson. A motion to de- 
feat the acceptance of the international 


officers’ action was submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the convention on the 7th 
and the settlement was supported by the 
overwhelming vote of 1,634 to 221. Act- 
ing President Lewis pointed out that 
throughout the forty days’ strike not a 
single life had been lost. 


Meanwhile the commission continued 
its preliminary sessions at Washington, 
and on Jan. 10 chose Henry M. Robinson, 
representative of the public, as Chair- 
man. At this meeting T. T. Brewster, 
one of the chief mine operators, ap- 
peared and presented a list of ten ques- 
tions concerning wages, working condi- 
tions and coal prices, to which he re- 
quested answers before being pressed for 
a decision as to the operators’ future 
course. Answers were promised to him. 
John L. Lewis, for the mine workers, 
announced that the unions were prepared 
to accept the decisions of the commis- 
sion without reservation. 


The formal sessions of the commission 
began on Jan. 12, and from that time 
forth a flood of argument and fact on 
both sides began to be poured out in 
the commission’s permanent headquar- 
ters, which had been established in the 
building formerly occupied by the Fuel 
Administration. On the 18th the oper- 
ators of the Central Competitive Field 
agreed to accept the commission’s ver- 
dict in all particulars except one—they 
could not be bound by a decision that 
would fix prices beyond the life of the 
Lever law, they said, as this would be 
illegal. Six spokesmen for the mine 
workers appeared on the 14th, one of 
them, Frank Farrington of the Illinois 
Miners’ Union, contending that living 
costs in Illinois mining centres had ad- 
vanced from 110 to 178 per cent. since 
1914, whereas miners’ wages had in- 
creased only from $700 in 1918 to $1,390 
in 1918. In the light of these figures 
he said the miners’ claim of a 60 per 
cent. increase was justified. The oper- 
ators had another inning on the 15th, 
and the work of the commission was 
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fairly under way when these pages went 
to press. 

Secretary McKinney of the Southern 
Ohio Coal Exchange estimated that the 
coal strike had cost the country a total 
of $126,000,000, of which $60,000,000 was 
loss in miners’ wages, $40,000,000 loss 
to the railroads, and $26,000,000 loss to 
the operators. He added that the pro- 
duction of coal had already been 40,000,- 
000 tons short of normal before the 
strike began, and that on account of the 
strike the Ohio mines alone lost produc- 
tion to the extent of 7,500,000 tons. The 
coal loss for the entire country he put 
at 1,000,000 tons daily. 


An echo of the conflict thus being ad- 
justed by peaceful methods was heard in 
Indianapolis on Dec. 22 when United 
States Judge A. B. Anderson committed 
Alexander Howat, President of the Kan- 
sas district of the United Mine Workers 
of America, to prison for contempt in 
having “openly and defiantly disobeyed 
the law” in violation of a court injunc- 
tion against furtherance of the general 
strike. Judge Anderson refused to con- 
tinue Howat’s bond in the form of a $10,- 
000 check on a Kansas bank, and sent 
him to jail. In the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day the Judge agreed to accept 
Howat’s promise to use all his influence 
to get the men back to work, and set him 
at liberty on his former bond. The in- 
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cident was terminated by the Kansas 
mine workers’ officials ordering strikers 
protesting against the imprisonment of 
their President to resume work on 
Dec. 24. 

A Federal court order of importance 
issued by Judge John M. Killits at Tol- 
edo, Ohio, on Dec. 27, granted a perma- 
nent injunction preventing the pickets of 
labor unions from interfering with work- 
ers in the Willys-Overland Automobile 
Company. Judge Killits declared that 
striking workers who had remained off 
the payroll since the labor disturbances 
of last June could no longer be classed as 
employes. He also ruled that the court 
could not recognize the rights of individ- 
uals to prolong a labor controversy 
“after its substance had fled.” At the 
time of making the injunction perma- 
nent 13,566 persons were at work in the 
plant. 

The strike in the steel mills, which 
had begun on Sept. 22, and which had at 
first involved 367,000 men, but had com- 
pletely failed within a month, was offi- 
cially called off by the National Com- 
mittee of the Steel Workers’ Union in a 
session held at Pittsburgh on Jan. 8. At 
the same time the committee accepted 
the resignation of Secretary-Treasurer 
William Z. Foster, who had been a lead- 
ing promoter and storm centre of the 
strike, to take place Feb. 1. 


The Second Industrial Conference 


Its Plan for Reducing Strikes 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


RESIDENT WILSON’S second in- 
dustrial conference, which has been 
in session at intervals in Washing- 
ton since Dec. 1, and whose personnel was 
given in last month’s CURRENT HIsTory, 
made an important statement on Dec. 28, 
setting forth a tentative plan for the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. It proposed 
the creation of new Federal machinery 
for the adjustment of differences be- 
tween employers and employes. 
The plan provided, in brief, for the es- 


tablishment of a National Industrial Tri- 
bunal and Regional Boards of Inquiry 
and Adjustment. The National Indus- 
trial Tribunal would consist of nine mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President, 
but confirmed by the Senate, with head- 
quarters in Washington, and it would be 
generally an appellate tribunal. The 
United States would be divided into in- 
dustrial regions, probably twelve, with 
boundaries similar to those of the Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, and there would 
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be a Regional Board of Inquiry and Ad- 
justment set up in each district. 

Besides submitting this plan for what 
it described as “ new machinery of demo- 
cratic representation to suit the condi- 
tions of present industry,” the confer- 
ence made a declaration of its views as 
to Government employes. In this part 


of the statement—less than 300 words— | 


the conference took a firm stand against 
“police strikes” and the affiliation of 
Government public safety employes with 
any organization that uses the strike as a 
weapon. 

“No interference by any group of Gov- 
ernment employes, or others, with the 
continuous operation of Government 
functions through concerted cessation of 
work, or threats,” declared the commis- 
sion, “can be permitted.” 

The conference members thought that 
Government employes should have the 
right to associate for mutual protection, 
the advancement of their interests, or 
the presentation of grievances, but de- 
clared that “no such employes who are 
connected with the administration of 


justice or the maintenance of public 
safety or public order should be per- 
mitted to join or retain membership in 
any organization which authorizes the 
use of the strike, or which is affiliated 
with any organization which authorizes 


the strike.” The conference reserved 
judgment on the question whether other 
classes of Government employes might 
affiliate with organizations that author- 
ize the use of the strike. 

The statement was signed by William 
B. Wilson, Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, as Chairman of the conference; 
Herbert Hoover, former Federal Food 
Administrator, as Vice Chairman; Mar- 
tin H. Glynn, Thomas W. Gregory, for- 
mer Attorney General; Richard Hooker, 
Stanley King, Samuel W. McCall, former 
Governor of Massachusetts; Henry M. 
Robinson, Julius Rosenwald, Oscar S. 
Straus, Henry C. Stuart, former Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; F. W. Taussig, Will- 
iam O. Thompson, Henry J. Waters, 
George W. Wickersham, former Attor- 
ney General, and Owen D. Young. 

This conference was called by Presi- 
dent Wilson after the failure of the 
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original National Industrial Conference, 
which met under the Chairmanship of 
Secretary Lane, last October. It is a 
smaller and more compact body, and con- 
tains no distictively labor union dele- 
gates. Its plan for the creation of new 
machinery for dealing with industrial 
disputes was advanced for consideration, 
study and constructive criticism by in- 
terested individuals and organizations 
throughout the country. 

The conference pointed out that its 
plan did not propose to do away with the 
ultimate right to strike, to discharge, or 
to maintain the closed or the open shop. 
“Tt is designed,” the statement con- 
tinued, “to bring about a frank meeting 
of the interested parties and cool and 
calm consideration of the questions in- 
volved, in association with other persons 
familiar with the industry. The plan is 
national in scope and operation, yet it is 
decentralized. It is different from any- 
thing in operation elsewhere. It is 
based upon American experience and is 
designed to meet American conditions. 
To facilitate discussion, the plan sub- 
mitted, while entirely tentative, is ex- 
pressed in positive form and made 
definite as to most details.” 


When the Industrial Conference pub- 
lished its plan, Samuel Gompers, Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of La- 
bor, said its failure to recognize definite- 
ly the organizations of workers—trade 
unions—as the basis for representation 
was a fatal omission, while Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary of the federation, noting 
the absence of reference by the confer- 
ence to collective bargaining or the ne- 
cessity for organizations of workers, said 
any one who would avert or postpone in- 
dustrial conflicts could not ignore these 
principles. 

Mr. Gompers declared the commission 
should reconsider the question of definite 
recognition of trade unions, “in order 
to make possible the confidence and co- 
operation of wage earners, which can be 
expressed only through organizations of 
their own making.” He added: 

Any plan to establish or maintain any- 
thing like fair relations between workers 
and employers must avoid compulsory 


features. The mass of America’s workers 
are American citizens, and in that sover- 
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eign citizenship they are free men. Any 
proposal for compulsory labor is repug- 
nant to American sovereignty and citi- 
zenship. 

In order to promote constructive and 
permanent changes that will eliminate 
causes Of much industrial unrest, the 
conference should consider governmental 
agencies to provide the necessary infor- 
mation and assistance in securing contin- 
uous betterment of working conditions. 
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That problem must ultimately be worked. 
out by employers and employes, but the 
Government should advise and assist. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
our social fabric is based on mutuality 
and voluntary institutions. It is some- 
thing not yet fully understood how per- 
fectly safe freedom is. 


The conference reassembled on Jan. 12 
to consider any constructive criticism 
that had been submitted to it. 


Fighting the High Cost of Living 


Dissolution of Packers’ Trust 


STATEMENT made public Dec. 28 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board showed that the cost of 

living in the United States had advanced 
more than 80 per cent. since July, 1914, 
and 5.8 per cent. since July, 1919. The 
figures were based on the study of fam- 
ily budgets reported by the United States 
Bureau of Labor statistics, supplemented 
by reports of clothing and food dealers, 
civic organizations, real estate agents, 
and public utility corporations. 

Clothing has increased most in price 
since July, 1914, the percentage being 
185, according to the board’s figures. 
Food comes next with an advance of 92 
per cent., fuel, heat and light next with 
48 per cent., and rent 38 per cent. 

Food had advanced only 1 per cent. in 
price during the last five months, the 
board reported, while clothing prices 
again led the van with an increase of 15 
per cent. Rent advanced 7.8 per cent., 
and fuel, heat and light 4 per cent. Items 
listed generally as sundries advanced 75 
per cent. during the five-year period, and 
7 per cent. since last July. Sundries 
include carfare, candy, and soda, amuse- 
ments, insurance, and household furnish- 
ings. Movie admissions advanced more 
than 100 per cent. in price. It also costs 
nearly double to furnish a house. 


THE PACKERS’ AGREEMENT 


Among the month’s activities to com- 
bat high prices must be included—theo- 
retically at least—the voluntary sur- 
render of the Chicago packers to the 


Government’s anti-trust pressure. At- 
torney General Palmer announced Dec. 
18 that the “ Big Five ”—Armour & Co., 
Swift & Co., Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., 
and the Cudahy Packing Company—had 
agreed to retire from all business except. 
that of meat packing and dairy products. 


Under their agreement with the De- 
partment of Justice, the packers and 
their subsidiaries will sell all their hold- 
ings in public stock yards, stock yard 
railroads and terminals, and their in- 
terests in market newspapers and public 
cold storage warehouses, and will forever 
dissociate themselves from the retail 
meat business and food lines unrelated 
to meat packing. 

The proposed Government dissolution 
suit will not be pressed. Under agree- 
ment reached, it was stated, the so- 
called packing monopoly would practi- 
cally end its activities, except as meat 
packers, by disposing of its holdings in 
other business, and thus avert the dan- 
ger of a monopoly in foodstuffs. The 
Department of Justice held that the de- 
cision was a complete victory for the 
Government and that the results would 
be more satisfactory than any it could 
hope to obtain by a long-drawn-out suit. 

In accepting the agreement the pack- 
ing companies consented to the entry of 
an injunction decree in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court under which the terms of 
settlement are to be worked out. Two 
years are allowed for them to comply 
with the terms of the agreement. 

Under the injunction decree the “ Big 
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Five” are compelled, as stated by At- 
torney General Palmer, to do the follow- 
ing things: 

1. To sell, under supervision of the 
United States District Court, preferably 
to the live-stock producers and the pub- 
lic, all their holdings in public stock 
yards. 

2. To. sell, under the same supervision 
and in like manner, all their interest in 
stock yard railroads and terminals. 

3. To sell, under the same supervision 
and in like manner, all their interests in 
market newspapers. 

4. To dispose of all their interests in 
public cold storage warehouses, except as 
necessary for their own meat products. 


5. To dissociate themselves forever 
from the retail meat business. 

6. To dissociate themselves forever 
from all ‘‘ unrelated lines,’’ including 


wholesale groceries, fresh, canned, dried, 
or salt fish; fresh, dried or canned vege- 
tables; fresh, crushed, dried, evaporated, 
or canned fruits; confectioneries, syrups, 


soda-water fountain supplies, &c., mo- 
lasses, honey, jams, jellies, preserves, 
spices, sauces, relishes, &c., coffee, tea, 


chocolate, cocoa, nuts, flour, sugar, rice 
and cereals (with an exception to be 
noted), bread, wafers, crackers, biscuit, 
spangnetti, vermicelli, macaroni, cigars, 
china, furniture, &c. 

7. To abandon forever «the use of their 
ibranch houses, route cars and auto trucks, 
comprising their distribution system, for 
any other than their own meat and dairy 
products. 

8. To submiit perpetually to the juris- 
diction «of the United States District Court 
under an injunction forbidding all the de- 
fendants from directly or indirectly malin- 
taining any combination or conspiracy 
with each other or any other person or 
persons, or monopolizing, or attempting to 
monopolize, any food product in the 
United States, or indulging lin any unfair 
and unlawful practices. 


“The decree further provides,” says 
Mr. Palmer, “that jurisdiction is per- 
petually retained by the court for the 
purpose of taking such: other action, or 
adding at the foot of the decree such 
other relief, if any, as may become neces- 
sary or appropriate for the carrying out 
and enforcement of the decree, or for the 
purpose of entertaining at any time here- 
after any application which the parties 
may make with respect to this decree.” 


PLAN TO CUT LIVING COST 


In an address to 400 city officials, 
heads of civic organizations and club- 
women of Illinois, Attorney General 
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Palmer at Chicago on Dec. 16 outlined 
the plan of his department to combat the 
high cost of living. A plea for the as- 
sistance of every man and woman in the 
country in a national fight against high 
prices was made by Mr. Palmer at the 
meeting, which was called by Governor 
Frank O. Lowden. Mr. Palmer laid down 
the following program, which, if carried 
out, he said, would do much to deal a 
deathblow to the high cost of living: 
1. Organization of fair price committees 
in every city and county, backed by 
mayors and prosecuting attorneys, with 


the committees supporting United States 
District Attorneys. 


2. Organization of women to refuse to 
buy anything but actual necessities until 
prices come down. 

3. Holding of ‘‘conservation’’ and 
economy meetings in every community 
under the auspices of civic bodiies. 

4. Influence of mayors and prosecutors 
to be brought to bear on the warring ele- 
ments to prevent factional disturbances in 
industry and particularly to bring about. 
an industrial peace of at least six months’ 
duration. 

5. Remobilization ‘of the Four-Minute 
Men to deliver ‘‘ work and save” ad- 
dresses in theatres each night. 


On Dec. 16 it was stated in Washing- 
ton that an army of 4,000,000 women 
representing ten national organizations 
had been enlisted by the savings division 
of the Treasury Department in a cam- 
paign to reduce expenditures. 


Beginning Jan. 1 and extending ™ 
April 1, a great thrift campaign was to 
be conducted in an effort to induce wo- 
men to keep strict accounts of their 
daily expenditures in order by study of 
them to eliminate unnecessary items. Ac- 
cording to the plan, amounts saved by 
this means would be invested in Govern- 
ment securities. 


Women’s organizations which have 
been enlisted in the campaign include: 
The Association of College Alumnae, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
National Catholic War Council, Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, National League for Women’s 
Service, Woman’s Department of the 














FIGHTING THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


National Civic Federation, and _ the 


¥. W. CG. A. 
CO-OPERATIVE SCHEME 


Failing to obtain satisfactory relief 
from the high cost of living, officials of 
the four railway brotherhoods and the 
railroad shop crafts affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor at a meet- 
ing in Chicago on Jan. 7 decided on 
a co-operative plan of buying and dis- 
tribution, the main outlines of which were 
published Jan. 8. They announced the 
formation of a body to be known as the 
All-American Farmer-Labor Co-operative 
Commission. Warren S. Stone, Grand 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and one of the organizers of 
the Chicago meeting, is General Treas- 
urer of the Co-operative Commission, and 
other officials of the railway employes’ 
organizations are officers. 

Bert M. Jewell, Acting President of the 
railway employes’ department of the 
Federation of Labor, declared that “an 
increase in pay will not solve the prob- 
lem.” He asserted that higher wages 
accompanied by a proportionate increase 
in prices result in a “vicious circle,” 
which leaves the railroad man no better 
off after the increase in pay than he 
was with the smaller salary. The only 
way to deal with an economic situation 
was with economic factors. 

An alliance of the farmers, the or- 
ganized producers, on the one hand, with 
the laborers, or organized consumers, on 
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the other, was the purpose of the Co- 
operative Commission, said Mr. Jewell, 
who is a member of the commission. It 
aims to “conduct a vigorous campaign 
for direct dealing between farm producers 
and city consumers, and, as soon as 
feasible, between city producers and 
farm consumers.” 


SUGAR CONTROL BILL 


Announcement was made at the White 
House on Jan. 1 that President Wilson 
had signed the McNary Sugar Control 
bill on Dec. 31. The statement, which 
was issued by Secretary Tumulty, read: 


The President has signed the Sugar 
Control bill. This bill confers discretion 
on the President in the matter of pur- 
chasing sugar from Cuba. It is doubtful 
whether it will be practicable or wise for 
the President to exercise the power con- 
ferred so far as the purchase and dis- 
tribution of sugar are concerned. Some 
of the Cuban sugar has already been 
purchased, and there is no central control 
over sugar in Cuba, as there was last> 
year, and it might therefore be impos- 
sible for the Government now to step in 
and purchase the sugar without increas- 
ing the price to the consumer. The bill, 
however, continues the licensing power 
also, and this power may be used to as- 
sist in controlling profiteering among dis- 
tributers. Much Cuban sugar is coming 
in now, and the indications are that 
prices have reached their peak and that 
there will be a tendency for prices to fall 
in the next few weeks. 


Under the new law the Sugar Equali- 
zation Board is continued in power for a: 
year. 


Deportation of Alien Anarchists 


Shipload Sent to Soviet Russia 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 19, 19201 


the course of an unprecedented 

[ ome against Red’ agitators 
in the United States, the Washing- 

ton authorities conducted raids in 
many parts of the country and arrested 
thousands of anarchistic plotters. A 
large number of these were railroaded to 
New York and interned at Ellis Island 
to await trial and deportation. A first 


shipload of such agitators, including the 
anarchist Emma Goldman, and her asso- 
ciate Berkman, was deported back to 
Soviet Russia via Germany and Finland 
on the Buford, the so-called Soviet “ark.” 

On Dec. 18 some twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the industrial Workers of the 
World had been convicted by a Federal 
Jury at Kansas City on four counts, 
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three under the war program, including 
obstruction of recruiting and the draft, 
and a fourth under the law forbidding 
curtailment of food production. Sen- 
tences given were from three to nine 
years’ imprisonment, with fines ranging 
from $3,000 to $10,000. On the same 
date a train arrived at Jersey City bear- 
ing sixty-one prisoners for deportation 
who had been arrested in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Chicago, and St. Louis. Drastic 
amendments to the immigration law were 
adopted in the House on Dec. 20, provid- 
ing for the deportation or exclusion of all 
aliens who belonged to anarchistic 
classes, for control of the foreign lan- 
guage press, and for an extensive in- 
vestigation of Russian Soviet prop- 
aganda in the United States. Mean- 
while the Department of Justice, under 
Attorney General Palmer, organized 
a wide campaign against the agita- 
tors, issuing special instructions to gov- 
ern the conduct of the extensive raids on 
radicals undertaken. 

One unit of the radical, anti-Govern- 
ment press, The Call of New York, made 
an appeal against the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s order of Nov. 18, 1917, excluding 
that paper from the mails. The Postmas- 
ter’s reply, filed on Dec. 22, asked that 
The Call’s case be dismissed on the 
ground that it published matter favor- 
ing world revolt and the overthrow of 
the United States Government and tend- 
ing to incite “arson, murder, or assas- 
sination.” A large number of excerpts 
proving the Postmaster’s charges accom- 
panied his reply. 


THE SOVIET “ARK” 


In the last week of December occurred 
the deportation of 249 alien residents 
of the United States who had been found 
guilty of revolutionary agitation against 
the Government. All were former citi- 
zens of Russia who had been arrested 
following a number of Federal raids on 
well known radical centres. On the eve 
of their deportation back to Russia the 
State Department cabled to all foreign 
capitals an explanation of this step, in 
which the men involved were defined as 
“undesirable,” a “menace to law and 
order” and “opposers of government, 
decency, and justice.” While enjoying 
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the protection of the United States, this 
statement said, these men had acted in a 
most obnoxious manner, and plotted the 
overthrow of the Government whose 
benefits they enjoyed. 

Two of those deported, the notorious 
Emma Goldman and her associate Berk- 
man, used every legal means to resist the 
decree of deportation, but met with 
failure. 

On Dec. 22 the former troop transport 
chosen for the deportation, the Buford], 
which the newspapers dubbed “ The 
Soviet Ark,” sailed from New York at 
dawn with the 249 agitators on board, 
destination unknown, but supposed to be 
Finland. A guard of marines went with 
them, and revolvers had been given to 
125 men of the crew, in case of troutle 
arising during the trip. The deported 
persons were not allowed to bid their 
relatives farewell, and riotous sccnes 
occurred among the latter when they 
were informed of this decision as the 
Buford was about to sail. The ark 
carried a great quantity of baggage and 
a quarter of a million dollars in cash be- 
longing to those deported. Some seemed 
happy on leaving; others threatened and 
cursed. A radio on Dec. 26 reported 
that the ark was heading toward the 
Azores, and that all was well. On Jan. 
8 the Buford had reached the entrance 
to the Kiel Canal. 


“ ARK" REACHES FINLAND 


The Buford left Kiel late on Jan. 13 
for Finland, with which country the Uni- 
ted States Government had made ar- 
rangements for transportation to the 
Russian frontier. The ship arrived at 
Hangé, Finland, on Jan. 17, after a 
perilous passage through former mine 
areas, and in the afternoon of that day 
the undersirables were disembarked, and 
marched to the special train which would 
carry them back to Russia. 

When the passengers landed they were 
the object of many curious gazers. Emma 
Goldman, in conversing with a reporter, 
denounced the deportation as “unfair 
and stupid,” declaring that the anarchist 
or Bolshevist idea could not be killed 
by such methods. She declared that ske 
and Alexander Berkman would not re- 
main in Soviet Russia, but would return 











to America “ to save it.” The train that 
took the agitators from Hangé reached 
Viborg the following day, where it was 
sidetracked to await the British prison- 
ers’ relief train. In anticipation of their 
arrival, which had been announced by 
the Finnish Government, the Soviet mili- 
tary forces ceased all shooting on the 
front for twenty-four hours. The train 
was taken to Terijoki (about two miles 
from the Soviet frontier) under Finnish 
military guards and American marines. 
In the afternoon of Jan. 19 the de- 
portees entered Soviet Russia and were 
received by a delegation which included 
the wife of Maxim Gorky. Laden with 
suitcases and boxes they trudged through 
the deep snow, laughing and singing rev- 
olutionary songs as they neared the bor- 
der. Cheers were raised by the Russians, 
waiting for them on the other side of the 
frozen Systerbak River, which separates 
the Finnish and Bolshevist lines. Will- 
ing hands helped them to scramble up the 
steep banks, and amid the ruins of the 
war-wrecked town of Blelo-Ostrov, over- 
looking the stream, the Bolsheviki gave 
the exiles a vociferous greeting. The 
nature of their reception by the Soviet 
Government was still uncertain. 


LEGISLATURE EXPELS SOCIALISTS 


Another event in the campaign against 
persons of anti-governmental tendencies 
was the exclusion of five Socialist mem- 
bers, duly elected, from the New York 
State Legislature. Lined up _ before 
Speaker Sweet at the opening session of 
Jan. 7, they were severely arraigned for 
their adherence to a party whose plat- 
form was inimical to the State and to the 
country alike, and then excluded pending 
an investigation by the Assembly Judi- 
ciary Committee on their qualifications 
for membership. The excluded men 
were Samuel A. Dewitt, Samuel Orr, 
Charles Solomon, Louis Waldman, and 
August Claessens. 
House, which created a sensation, was 
taken under a resolution introduced by 
Majority Leader Simon L. Adler and 
adopted by a vote of 140 to 6. In the 
preamble to the resolution introduced 
was included the fact that the Socialist 
Party had taken a stand in direct opposi- 


DEPORTATION OF ALIEN ANARCHISTS 


This action of the. 
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tion to the war, even after the United 
States had become a belligerent. 


The unseated Socialists at once issued 
a joint protest and found many defend- 
ers, including Governor Smith, Justice 
Hughes, and others not in sympathy with 
the cause which they represented, but 
disapproving of the method by which 
their exclusion had been effected. Many 
articles in the press voiced disapproval of 
the method of exclusion. The Socialist 
organization in New York City at once 
formulated plans for the defense and re- 
instatement of the excluded members, in- 
cluding an appeal for aid to the labor 
unions. Charges made by the unseated 
Socialists that in the anti-radical cam- 
paign of the Lusk Investigation Com- 
mittee, Soviet papers revealing trade 
secrets had been transmitted to the Brit- 
ish Secret Service were denied categor- 
ically by Senator Lusk in person. Sub- 
sequently the barred Socialists reiterated 
these charges. The Young Republican 
Club and twelve churches on Jan. 12 de- 
nounced the action of the State Assem- 
bly, and the commotion grew. Speaker 
Sweet, meanwhile, in his reply to the let- 
ter of Justice Hughes criticising the 
Legislature’s action, again condemned the 
attitude of the Socialist Party and 
promised the disbarred Socialists a 
“* square deal.” 


ANTI-RED DRIVE CONTINUES 


Meanwhile the Government’s campaign 
against all Red agitators continues. 
Some 200 Reds were taken in Chicago 
on Jan. 1, and the authorities of this 
city declared their intention to wipe out 
all sedition in their boundary. Raids 
from coast to coast were published on 
the day following. Wholesale arrests 
had been made in thirty-three cities 
throughout the country; the total number 
of arrests reached nearly 2,000. Thou- 
sands of agitators of the Communist 
Party of the United States were appre- 
hended. Raids on thirteen radical cen- 
tres of New York occurred on Jan. 3, 
including a raid on the offices of the 
radical Russian local paper, the Novy 
Mir (New World); 800 warrants had 
been issued in New York and New Jer- 
sey alone. At the same date some 800 
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additional Reds were arrested in New 
England, and quantities of radical liter- 
ature and several Communal charters 
were seized. The Federal authorities had 
issued in all some 4,000 warrants and 
declared that they would serve them all. 
Out of 5,000 arrests Department of Jus- 
tice figures showed that 2,635 aliens 
were held on evidence thought sufficient 
to cause their deportation. This number 
was subsequently increased to nearly 
8,000 “perfect cases.” Evidence had 
been revealed that the aliens had de- 
liberately fomented two large strikes, the 
steel and coal strikes, with a view to 
revolution, had conducted widespread 
propaganda among laborers, and had ac- 
cumulated a large fund with which to 
bail out arrested workers in the inter- 
ests of the revolutionary cause. 

A drastic sedition bill was presented 
to the House on Jan. 5 by Representative 
Graham of Pennsylvania, which provided 
for deportation of convicted aliens, as 
well as a death penalty for citizens 
proved guilty of treason against the 
United States Government or _ who, 
through riotous incitements, caused the 
death of an innocent person. 

Among the papers seized, it was 
stated by the Federal agents, evidence 
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had been obtained of the collusion of C. 
A. K. Martens, the Soviet “ Ambassa- 
dor” to the United States, with sub- 
versive agitators. A Federal warrant 
on this ground was issued on Jan. 8, at 
a time when Martens and his secretary, 
S. Nuorteva, and other assistants were 
lodged in Washington at a hotel within 
three blocks of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Martens himself could not be found 
by the Federal agents, but when sum- 
moned to appear before the Senate In- 
vestigation Committee assurance was 
given by Nuorteva that he would appear. 
The subpoenas served involved Martens 
himself, Mr. Nuorteva, and Gregory 
Weinstein, chief clerk of the Soviet Bu- 
reau, interned at Ellis Island, and were 
devised to obtain evidence whether the 
activities of Martens in the United 
States had been of a seditious character 
or not. Meanwhile the Federal warrant 
was held in abeyance and Martens’s ar- 
rest deferred. 

It was stated on Jan. 5 that Ellis Isl- 
and was overcrowded with arrested Reds, 
who numbered nearly 2,000. All new ar- 
rivals, it was stated, would be sent to 
Camp Upton. Meanwhile legal activities 
were proceeding to expedite the trials 
and deportation of all proved guilty. 


CURRENT HISTORY IN BRIEF 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


FRENCH DEAD SINCE ARMISTICE 
IX HUNDRED French officers and 
28,000 men died in the year following 
the armistice of wounds received in 
battle, according to the Home Sector, the 
ex-soldiers’ magazine. France’s total 
war deaths, according to the most recent 
official statement of losses issued at 
Paris, were thereby brought to 1,383,000. 
It was further shown that France had 
suffered half her casualties in the first 
third of the war, and up to two months 
before America entered it, with 491,000 
casualties from August, 1914, to Feb- 
ruary, 1916. The most dearly won vic- 
tory was the first battle of the Marne, 
with a total loss for August and Septem- 


ber, 1914, of 329,000. By adding to the 
number of dead, 1,383,000, the 507,800 
prisoners alive at the close of the war 
and the 2,800,000 poilus wounded in ac- 
tion, a French casualty total of 4,690,800 


is obtained. In presenting the loan bill 
before the Chamber of Deputies on Dec. 
29, M. Klotz, French Minister of Fi- 
nance, made the statement that France 
had mobilized 9,000,000 men for war. The 
total expense of the war had been 220,- 
000,000,000 francs. 
ee * 
GERMANS SEVERED CABLES 


N the annual report of the Chief Sig- 
nal Officer of the United States 
Army, Major Gen. George O. Squier tells 





the story of how the German submarines, 
while operating off the Atlantic Coast, 
succeeded in accomplishing part of a gi- 
gantic German-Austrian plan to cut all 
cables and destroy all high-power radio 
stations on the American coast. The 
army was informed of this plot by the 
navy, which based its knowledge on relia- 
ble sources. Two submarine cables were 
cut on May 28, 1918, at a point about 
100 miles from New York. Both the 
New York-Canso, Nova Scotia, and the 
New York-Panama cable failed to func- 
tion on this date. Both were soon re- 
paired. German submarines were oper- 
ating at this time off the coast. Cable 
experts established the fact that the 
cables had been cut, and not merely worn 
out or damaged by ordinary causes. 
* * * 


ITALY’Ss TRIUMPH OVER AUSTRIA 


ILE Marshal Foch still warns the 

world of Germany’s future men- 
ace to France, Italy looks with satisfac- 
tion at the treaty of St. Germain, behold- 
ing to the east the accomplished destruc- 
tion of her age-long enemy, Austria. A 
contributor to the Rassegna Italiana says 
in this connection: 


The Treaty of St. Germain, which cone 
secrates with the destruction of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire the vast vic- 
tory of our arms, was signed at a time 
when the indecent tumult of Red 
demagogy and the turpitude of the neu- 
tral Giolittan doctrine raged in Italy 
over that monument of squalid political 
mentality known as the Investigation of 
Caporetto. The agitators, in stirring up 
the dregs of our nation, sought to cover 
up the significance of the act and its 
effects. They also sought, profiting by 
the disorder and excitement created in 
the minds of the Italians by the painful 
events at the Peace Conference at Paris, 
to transform our indisputable triumph 
into an essential defeat. But the Italian 
people know that, although a coalition of 
interests opposes the realization of all 
Italy’s aspirations, it is no less true that 
the victory won through her decision, her 
sacrifice, her endurance, is_ infinitely 
great. And of this the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main is proof. 

While France still trembles before the 
slow reorganization of her implacable ad- 
versary, we Italians can look both toward 
the east and toward the north with com- 
plete and calm assurance. The formidable 
empire which threatened and plotted 
against our future is no more. To the 
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north it is reduced to a small, unstable 
republic, which we, from the strong sum- 
mits of the Brennero, look down upon 
watchfully, and which perhaps magnani- 
mous to the weak and vanquished we 
may even protect. Toward the east it 
has dissolved into a series of little States 
which a blind and absurd diplomacy has 
vainly sought to confederate for a little 
space. And though our Adriatic situa- 
tion is not yet fixed, it is certainly not 
Jugoslavia that can frighten us in the 
future! So, we repeat, we may now 
breathe freely, for we have thrown from 
off our shoulders an enormous weight. 
With full freedom of movement we shall 
now be able to take up again our trium- 
phant way of world expansion. 


After asserting that the Jugoslavs 
have inherited the Austrian traditions 
of hostility toward Italy, as shown at 
Paris and at Zagreb (Agram), the cap- 
ital of Jugoslavia, and protesting against 
the decision of the Peace Conference to 
throw all the onus of reparation on Aus- 
tria and Hungary, although the Slavic 


elements of the former empire fiercely | 


and consistently fought against Italy and 
her allies, this writer continues: 


Peace in the Adriatic still remains, 
therefore, in abeyance. But with the 
Treaty of St. Germain peace in the Al- 
pine region has been solidly established. 
The question of the Germans of Upper 
Adige will be solved by the generosity of 
Italy. Within a few years that popula- 
tion of diverse races like the Slavs of 
Italian Dalmatia, will be glad to have 
our aid and protection. * * * The Alps 
will always remain cur natural bulwark. 
They will. be, with their crests and for- 
midable ridges, the most worthy monu- 
ment for that resplendent victory which 
the Treaty of St. Germain has forever 
consecrated. 

Site Ss 


BELGIUM’S NATIONAL HEROINE 
LLE. GABRIELLE PETIT, the 
Belgian national heroine, who suf- 
fered the same fate as Miss Edith 
Cavell, is to have a monument erected to 
her memory in Brussels. The Ligue des 
Patriotes of that city has opened a pub- 
lic subscription for this purpose, and the 
British Chamber of Commerce is making 
an appeal for support of the movement, 
documented with a short history of Mlle. 
Petit, from which The London Times 
prints the following extracts: 


At her mock trial, alone, without aid of 
any kind, she stood up and faced her 
judges, telling them to put an end to such a 
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parody of justice. To the question: Why 
did you enter the service of espionage? She 
replied: 

‘‘ From hatred of your system and from 
love of my country. But I am not a spy 
like your spies. You have no business to 
be here at all. You have broken all your 
promises and are acting against every 
principle of right.’’ 

“If you are pardoned what would you 
do?” 

** Begin again.”’ 

“You were at the head of hundreds of 
men, who are your agents? ”’ 

** Don’t insult me; you know I am inca- 
pable of such infamy.’’ 

** Your crime is enormous. You have been 
the cause of the loss of several thousand 
German soldiers.”’ 

** You make me very happy. I have taken 
all my precautions, and the service will 
continue just as though I were there.’’ 

** You will be pardoned if you will only 
give some indications about your organiza- 
tion.’’ 

** No, a thousand times, no.’’ 

Condemned to death on March 3, 1915, 
Gabrielle Petit was not executed until April 
1. It was during this interminable month 
that her brutal persecutors tried by every 
means in their power to induce her to be- 
tray her accomplices, but all to no pur- 
pose. 

She refused to sign a petition for mercy, 
and at the execution insisted upon not hav- 
ing her eyes bandaged. With head crect, 
facing the firing squad, she cried, ‘** Viva 
la Belgique, Vivele R * * *” 


Focu DIVINELY INSPIRED 


: an interview published in Paris on 
Jan. 1 Marshal Foch declared that 
he was divinely inspired to defeat the 
Germans, and that the allied victory 


was willed by God. In religion Marshal 
Foch is a devout Catholic. In this in- 
terview, written by the Marshal’s friend, 
André Demaricourt, and printed in the 
Echo de Paris, the French commander 
describes how he dreamed of revenge on 
Germany from the age of 17. 

His victories, he said, were won by 
refusing to get excited and “ smoking 
his pipe.” The war was a war of Gov- 
ernments. Germany had the advantage 
of a powerful and well-trained army, 
but the handicap of the Kaiser, not very 
intelligent, a bluffer, a man of hasty 
action, and a bad judge of his acts. The 
method which Marshal Foch followed 
most successfully was to do his work on 
the formula, “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” He allowed himself 
only two emotions, because they were 
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agents of power, the two opposed ideas 
of the consequences of defeat and vic- 
tory. 


He had willed victory. To attain it 
he had always remembered that funda- 
mental human nature never changes. 
The will to conquer must be based on 
confidence, but also it must be combined 
with the skillful use of means. The two 
together were bound to be irresistible in 
the long run. His first task was to in- 
spire his war-weary, jaded soldiers with 
his own will to victory. This he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing. The Marshal 
continued as follows: 


And now do not speak to me of glory 
or the beauty of enthusiasm. They are 
only words. Guard yourself in France 
against these expressions. They are use- 
less. They are lost strength. ‘‘ The war 
is finished.’’ That is one expression that 
is good, but epithets as well as fancy 
phrases are worth nothing. Nothing sur- 
vives except acts, because acts alone 
count. 

Here is one act that gives me satisfac- 
tion. It was the meeting at Rethondes. 
That was an act. That act marked the 
decomposition of the German Empire, and 
I saw Erzberger with rage seize his pen 
and sign that act. And then I was con- 
tent to have willed it and to have known 
how to employ the means, for the busi- 
ness was done. 

When in a historic moment a vision is 
given to a man and when in consequence 
he finds that this vision has determined 
movements of enormous importance in a 
formidable war, I believe that this vision— 
and I think I had it at the Marne, on the 
Yser and on March 26—comes from a 
providential power in the hand of which 
one is the instrument, and I believe that 
the victorious decision was sent to me 
from on high by a will superior and di- 
vine. 

. Qi 


FRANCO-ITALIAN Pact 


N an address made by Camille Bar- 
rere, the French Ambassador at 
Rome, on New Year’s Day, the exist- 
ence of a secret treaty concluded between 
France and Italy in 1902 unknown to the 
Central Powers was for the first time 
publicly revealed. M. Barrére denied that 
this was an example of “secret diplo- 
macy” and pointed out the unwisdom of 
giving out public negotiations, perfectly 
legitimate in themselves, such as this de- 
fensive and offensive alliance between 
France and Italy was, at moments when 





their publication would have had unfor- 
tunate results. M. Barrére continued as 
follows: 

Proof of this has just been demonstrated 
in a striking’manner. The Franco-Italian 
agreement of 1900, eliminating all causes 
of conflict in the Mediterranean and 
tracing reciprocal spheres of influence in 
Africa, was followed by an agreement in 
1902 establishing that in case of an ag- 
gressive war either country would main- 
tain strict neutrality, even in case one of 
them was obliged to declare war to de- 
fend her honor and safety. What the two 
Governments agreed to contained nothing 
clandestine, nothing which could not be 
confessed. But if we recall the situation 
in Europe than it will be easily under- 
stood that knowledge of the agreements 
by those who had an interest in making 
them ineffective would have been a grave 
danger. 

France still wanted peace while the 
Central Powers prepared for war. If the 
Teuton powers had known the ties about 
to be established between the two great 
Latin peoples they would have done 
everything to break them off. Such an 
attempt would have put the peace of the 
world in danger, hastened the hour in 
which our adversaries determined to con- 
solidate their hegemony by iron and fire. 
The French and Italian Governments 
were therefore wise to keep their agree- 
ments a secret, which was never vio- 
lated. 

* ¢ & 


DUN KIRK’S ORDEAL 


— courageous part played by the 
City of Dunkirk on the English 
Channel during the world war is the 
subject of a book by Henri Malot, 
“Dunkerque, Ville Heroique,” recently 
published in France. The book portrays 
the dauntless attitude of the little city’s 
inhabitants during four years of fero- 
cious bombardment. The Mayor of the 
city, Henri Terquem, was a man equal 
to the crisis, and his sane judgment and 
unshakable calm were of infinite value 
during those trying years. His official 
notices, many of which M. Malot gives 
as an appendix to his work, show all the 
difficulties he had to meet, and how 
he met them. 

From its value as a port of communi- 
cation with England, Dunkirk, itself once 
the inveterate enemy of England, 
naturally became the object of incessant 
German attack. The impossibility of cap- 
turing the town became apparent to the 
Germans after the battle of the Yser in 
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October, 1914. Its destruction was then 
attempted by bombardments which 
lasted from October of that year to the 
October following. Airplane attacks 
were of daily occurrence, until defense 
by gunfire from below and by counter- 
attack in the air was organized. 

In April, 1915, shells from a long- 
range gun on the land side began to 
cause heavy damage and the loss of 
more lives; later, bombardment from the 
sea by German destroyers was resorted 
to whenever the allied fleet could be 
outwitted. On some occasions all three 
methods of attack were used against the 
martyrized town at the same time. The 
month of September, 1917, was. one of 
the most trying which the Dunkirkers 
had to endure. 

The spirit of the population through- 
out was one of calm resolution. All per- 
sons whose presence was unnecessary 
were removed; civic activities, largely 
increased by the war, were continued; 
schools and institutions remained open; 
the work of the port proceeded, and 
retail trade was vigorously pursued. No 
needless risks were run, but it soon be- 
came a tacit obligation to clear up the 
débris resulting from each raid and each 
terrific bombardment as soon as possible, 
and to go on with work as before. By 
their fortitude, under trying circum- 
stances, the Dunkirkers proved them- 
selves both good Frenchmen and good 
Flemings, and well deserved the ap- 
probation bestowed on their town by a 
General Order of the French Army in 
the phrase Ville héroique, qui sert 
d’exemple 4 toute la nation.” 

* * * 
Wark MEMOIRS 


NOTEWORTHY aftermath of the 

great war has been the multiplicity 
of war memoirs published by former Gen- 
erals, statesmen, and diplomats. This 
whole series, one may say, was begun in 
England by Lord French in his sensa- 
tional and much attacked book “ 1914,” 
and continued with scores of other similar 
works, such as “The Grand Fleet,” by 
Lord Jellicoe; “ Memories” and “ Rec- 
ords,” by that original and temperament- 
al Admiral of the navy, Lord Fisher, and 
the complete collection of Lord Haig’s 
dispatches, supplemented by his own 
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notes and provided with a preface by 
Marshal Foch. 

But it was not only the victors who had 
to explain their conduct of the war. The 
German failure and defeat have been dis- 
cussed in detail in “ My War Memories,” 
by General Ludendorff; in “ Memoirs,” by 
General von Hindenburg; in “ My Mem- 
ories,” by Grand Admiral von Tirpitz; 
“ Reflections of the World War,” by von 
Bethmann-Hollweg; “In the World War,” 
by Count Czernin; “ General Headquar- 
ters, 1914-16, and Its Critical Decisions,” 
by General van Falkenhayn, and a series 
ef memoirs by Dr. Helfferich, former 
Vice Chancellor of the German Empire. 

Some of these memoir writers have 
made vast sums from the sale of domes- 
tic and foreign rights of publication. 
Hindenburg, for instance, received 4,000,- 
000 marks; Ludendorff, 3,500,000; Tir- 
pitz, 900,000; Bethmann Hollweg, 250,- 
000; Falkenhayn, 180,000; Helfferich, 
275,000. At the end of December both 
Admiral von Scheer, who asserts that he 
won the battle of Jutland, and Count von 
Bernstorff were also busily engaged upon 
their memoirs. 

* * * 
GOTHEIN ON U-BOATS 
NE of the memoir writers included in 
the enumeration given above, Dr. 
Helfferich, then Vice Chancellor of the 
German Empire, in September, 1916, 
spoke certain words which were destined 
to be prophetic. They were: 
If the card of ruthless U-boat war is 
played, and it is not a trump-card, then 
we are lost for centuries to come. 


The card was played, it was not a 
trump card, and Germany, if not lost for 


centuries to come, must expiate her 
crimes through many bitter years. On 
the reasons why the card played was 
not a trump card, an article in the 
Achtuhr Abendblatt by the Reichstag 
Deputy Gothein, published in December, 
throws considerable light. 

The main cause of the German sub- 
marine failure, says Deputy Gothein, was 
the quarrel between the German U-boat 
Inspection Department and the Arma- 
ment Department of the Imperial Minis- 
try of Marine over the calibre of the 
guns with which the submarines were 
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mounted. The U-boat Inspection de- 
manded guns of 88 millimeters; the Arm- 
ament Department, jealous of its prerog- 
atives, insisted on retaining guns of 
smaller calibre. The Inspection continued 
trying to get the guns, but even Admiral 
von Tirpitz favored the smaller calibre. 
The Inspection by insistence finally in- 
duced a change, but too late to influence 
the result. 

The merchantmen of the Entente were 
armed with 102 and 125 millimeter guns, 
says Deputy Gothein, yet it was not until 
1916 that 105s were allotted to German 
submarines. When the Germans discov- 
ered their mistakes, the Allies had al- 
ready perfected their defensive measures 
against submarine attack. With at least 
88 millimeter guns from the beginning of 
the war, Deputy Gothein declares Ger- 
many could, without even violating inter- 
national law, have destroyed so much 
tonnage that England would soon have 
been eager for peace. 

* * * 


RHEIMS SHELLING WANTON 

N reminiscences of the first battle of 
the Marne, published in Berlin toward 

the end of December, Lieut. Gen. Baron 
von Hausen, who had commanded the 
Saxon Third Army, admitted that Rheims 
Cathedral was damaged by German shell 
fire for the first time on Sept. 4, 1914, 
when the Prussian Guard of von Buelow 
bombarded the city for two hours, after 
it had been occupied an entire day by 
von Hausen’s Saxon troops. From his 
own statements, however, it appears that 
he took the city ahead of the time sched- 
uled by von Buelow, and did not notify 
the latter of its capture. Ostensibly, he 
says, the bombardment was ordered be- 
cause of the failure of three couriers to 
the city to return, although none of these 
couriers had actually reached the city. 
After the bombardment on Sept. 4, von 
Buelow sent word that he had imposed a 
fine of 50,000,000 francs, which would be 
increased to 100,000,000 if the couriers 
were not released within two days. Dis- 
cussing the question in the light of von 
Hausen’s memoirs, the Vossische Zeitung 
threw the chief guilt “for the fearful 
act” unquestionably on Lieut. Gen. von 
Hausen for his failure to notify von Bue- 
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low of the city’s capture, thus exposing 
his own troops in Rheims to the subse- 
quent bombardment. 
* * * 
PERSHING DENIES LIFE WASTE 


HARGES made before a House War 
Investigation Committee at Wash- 
ington that lives of American soldiers 
had been wasted in needless attacks on 
armistice day were absolutely denied by 
General Pershing in a letter made public 
on Jan. 10, addressed to a Republican 
Representative. General Pershing said 
that the American forces were acting 
under instructions issued by Marshal 
Foch to all allied commanders on Nov. 
9, 1918, and that orders for attack were 
withdrawn as soon as possible after he 
was advised of the signing of the armi- 
stice. He also said statements that 
American troops were ordered to attack, 
while French divisions remained sta- 
tionary, were wholly erroneous. The 
signing of the armistice, he pointed out, 
was at 5 A. M., the exact time when the 
92d Division charged. On Nov. 11 not 
only the Americans, but also the French, 
British, and Belgian lines attacked and 
advanced. Neither the French nor the 
American military authorities, General 
Pershing declared, had been wasteful of 
the lives under their command. General 
Pershing’s letter was written in reply to 
charges contained in a letter to the same 
Representative from Captain George 
K. Livermore of Winchester, Mass., for- 
merly Operations Officer of the 167th 
Field Artillery Brigade of the 97th 
(negro) Division. 
* * * 


CHINA’S EX-PRESIDENT DIES 


ORMER PRESIDENT FENG KUO- 
CHANG died in Peking on Dec. 30. 

In a circular telegram issued from his 
deathbed to warring Governors of China 
he urged cessation of civil strife and 
reconciliation between the factions of 
the north and south. Feng Kuo-chang 
had won considerable fame in China as 
a General; his successes in suppressing 
two revolutions had gained for him the 
rank of Field Marshal. On the estab- 
lishment of the republic, he was ap- 
pointed Chief of the President’s Mili- 
tary Council. After the revolution of 


1918, when he received his Marshal’s 
baton, he was elected Vice President of 
the republic, with Li Yuan-hung as 
President. On the latter’s resignation, in 
1917, Feng Kuo-chang became Acting 
President, and: retained the office until 
the regular election of Shu Shi-chang 
in September, 1918. When the Chinese 
Cabinet declared war on Germany and 
Austria in August, 1917, President Feng 
approved its decision. 
* * * 


Rapio STATION AT BORDEAUX 


T was announced on Jan. 9 that con- 
struction work on the giant Lafay- 
ette radio station at Bordeaux, which 
was begun about two years ago, was 
being finished at the request and at the 
expense of France by the American 
Navy. When completed this will be one 
of the most powerful wireless stations in 
the world. Its original object was the 
facilitation of communication between 
the United States and the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France.. When the 
armistice was signed the French Govern- 
ment asked the United States Navy to 
complete the station because it was fa- 
miliar with the plans and had a force 
of experienced workmen on the spot. 
* * * 


HoME RULE FoR MALTA 


HE British Government has decided 
to give the inhabitants of Malta 
full control of their domestic Govern- 
ment. This decision emerges with promi- 
nence, as a result of the rioting in Malta 
in the Summer of 1919. The step was 
taken with the full agreement of the 
Governor, General Plumer, who arrived 
in the island immediately after the dis- 
orders had occurred. The decision was 
phrased by the Under Secretary of the 
Colonies as follows: “To intrust the 
people of Malta with full, responsible 
control of their purely local affairs.” 
The details of the proposed Maltese Con- 
stitution still remain to be worked out. 
* * & 


FRENCH DEMAND 26,000 Docs 
Hh ape French Ministry of Agriculture 
on Dec. 29 asked the Reparations 
Commission to demand of Germany 26,- 
000 dogs which Germany took away from 
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occupied France. M. Noulens, the Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, contended that Ger- 
many should be forced to restore the 
stolen dogs, and that in cases where this 
was impossible they should be compelled 
to replace them by dogs of equal value. 
The list for 26,000 dogs was presented at 
the same time, and M. Nolens announced 
that he was working out a plan for the 
allotment by French Mayors of the dogs 
that Germany must restore to France. 
Among those named as instigators of 
such thefts were General von Kluck and 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 
* * * 


HUNS AND FRENCH ART 


” an article by Mrs. A. Kingsley Por- 

ter in January Architecture, the 
malevolence of the German treatment of 
French works and monuments of art is 
described. Often great works were de- 
stroyed and others of small value pre- 
served. At St. Quentin, which the Ger- 
mans took in 1914 and held until 1918, 
they removed the stained glass windows 
and took them to Maubeuge. The thir- 
teenth century choir grilles were 
wrenched from their sockets and shipped 
to Germany. But the rose window 
sketched on stone by Villard de Hone- 
court—a treasure six centuries old, and 
the most interesting antiquary of all— 
was left untouched. The blasts in forty- 
eight holes drilled in the piers and 
charged with dynamite, for some reason 
were never exploded—a German mystery 
still unexplained. 

* * * 
GERMAN ARMyY’S COLLAPSE 


DOCUMENT issued by the German 
General Staff on Oct. 31, 1918, and 
published in Berne on Jan. 8, 1920, dis- 
proves the contention of von Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff that the collapse of the 
German Army was caused by the front 
being stabbed from behind, that is, that 
Germany collapsed from internal revolu- 
tion. This document reads as follows: 

The beginning of our retreat dates from 
Aug. 1, 1918, from Amiens owing to the 
constant pressure of the armies of Gou- 
raud, Mangin, and Degoutte. 

On Aug. 8 the First French Army, un- 
der Debeney, with the Fourth British 
Army, under Rawlinson, dealt a decisive 
blow with ‘superior forces against our 
southeastern position near Moreuit, when 
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we lost all our heavy artillery. The 
enemy here succeeded by tremendous 
dash in breaking through our front and 
driving us back on Roye. Similarly we 
lost Soissons. In three days we had to 
abandon twenty-five kilometers of front, 
thus losing Montdidier, while to the 
north the British troops inflicted a simi- 
lar loss on us, obliging us to abandon 
Péronne, &c. 

Our exhausted and used-up men, inces- 
santly engaged since Spring in heavy 
fighting, could no longer hold their own 
against these united exertions of the ene- 
my, who were supported by fresh Ameri- 
can and British troops. One blow fol- 
lowed another, and loss upon loss became 
inevitable from lack of reserves. The 
question of an armistice was daily be- 
coming more urgent. 

. *& & 


Liquor CONTROL IN ITALY 

JT TALIAN prohibitionists in Rome on 

Jan. 2 claimed their first notable 
achievement in Italy in the issuance of a 
decree by which the sale of liquor con- 
taining more than 20 per cent. alcohol 
would be permitted only between 8 o’clock 
in the morning and 3 in the afternoon on 
week days, and until 4 on Saturdays. 


Sales by this decree must cease at noon 
on Sundays and are completely pro- 
hibited on holidays. 


* * * 


First AUSTRALIAN ENVoy 


ARK SHELDON, Australia’s first 
permanent Commissioner to the 
United States, arrived in New York in 
the first days of January. A man of 
wide knowledge and experience in Euro- 
pean matters as well as one versed in 
American affairs, his personality justi- 
fied his appointment by Premier Hughes. 
Formerly Mr. Sheldon had been the Man- 
aging Director of a great mercantile 
house and Vice President of the Sydney 

Chamber of Commerce. 

* * * 

END oF W. A. A. C. 

T was decided toward the end of De- 
cember, 1919, that Queen Mary’s Wom- 
an’s Army Auxiliary Corps, which had 
rendered most valuable service during 
the war both in England and behind the 
lines in France, would cease to exist 
as an organized body with the close of 
the old year. It was understood, how- 
ever, that a small detachment would be 
retained in connection with the registra- 
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tion of war graves in France, and a few 
others for administrative work in Eng- 
land. 
* * * 
AMBASSADOR GREY DEPARTS 


ISCOUNT GREY, British Ambas- 
sador to the United States, who had 
arrived on Sept. 27, sailed back to Eng- 
land on Jan. 3. Because of the illness of 
President Wilson he had had no oppor- 
tunity to present his credentials as pro- 
visional Ambassador to the United 
States. In a short typewritten state- 
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ment the departing envoy left behind 
him a message of good-will toward the 
United States. 
* * * 
Paris BIRTHS AND DEATHS 


LARGE increase in the birth rate for 
Paris was shown by statistics for 
December, the rate having doubled since 
the beginning of 1919. The percentage 
had risen from approximately 10 to 18 
per thousand. The number of deaths had 
decreased from 18 to 14 per thousand. 
The number of marriages was increasing. 


Mineral Wealth of the Sarre Basin 
What Germany Has Lost 


HE terms imposed upon Germany by 

the Treaty of Versailles, which went 

into force on Jan. 10, 1920, in- 
volve the loss of 70 per cent. of her 
iron ore, a third of her coal, 20 per 
cent. of her potash, and between 7,500,- 
000 and 8,000,000 of her pre-war popu- 
lation. Nearly all the loss of mineral 
wealth is in the Sarre Basin, whose iron 
and coal mines have been awarded to 
France as indemnity for the mines 
which the Germans destroyed in the 
Briey Basin and in the north of France. 
The mining and industrial region of the 
Sarre Valley is bounded on the north by 
Merzig, Tholey, St. Wendel; on the 
east by Frankenholz and St. Ingbert; 
on the south by Sarreguemines, Merlen- 
bach, St. Avold, Falkenberg, (Faulque- 
mont;) on the west by Bolchen (Boulay) 
and Hemmersdorf. The pit-coal deposits 
run northeast and southwest, from 
Frankenholz in the Bavarian Palatinate 
to Faulquemont, and are prolonged 
through Lorraine to Mousson; hence the 
coal basin of the Sarre and the mineral 
basin of Briey are intimately connected, 
both economically and geologically; one 
of the mining enterprises near Spittel 
even bears the double name of Sarre et 
Moselle. 

In the region belonging to Rhenish 
Prussia, comprising Sarrebriick City, 
Sarrebriick County, Merzig, Sarrelouis, 
Ottweiler, and St. Wendel, the basin of 
the Sarre has a population of 616,000 


souls, mostly workmen. Under the 
armistice a distinct territory was or- 
ganized here under General Andlauer, 
commanding the 18th French Division. 
He administers it through officers who 
control the German civil officials. 

As early as the end of the eighteenth 
century the coal pockets of the Sarre 
were exploited, though in an elemen- 
tary way, by the Princes of Nassau- 
Sarrebriick, then masters of the country, 
who saw here a means of augmenting 
their revenue. 

Later the Imperial Government had 
methodical studies made by its en- 
gineers, while it exploited some mines 
and opened up others. It was pre- 
paring a general plan of concessions 
when the events of 1814 occurred. Prus- 
sia, enlightened especially by a large 
manufacturer, Henry Roecking, claimed 
these mines; half of them were taken 
by the first treaty of Paris; the second 
treaty, signed in 1815, transferred to 
Germany the remainder; furthermore, 
all the studies and plans made by French 
engineers were demanded and received. 
“So,” says Gustave Babin, “there was 
taken from us a possession which had 
been ours since Louis XIV. and the 
Treaty of Ryswick.” 

The majority of the Sarre mines are 
fiscal mines belonging to the State and 
exploited by it, two belonging to Ba- 
varia and twelve to Prussia; the Frank- 
enholz concession, however, belongs to a 
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French company; Hostenbach in the 
Rhine province, and three others in 
Lorraine, La Houve, La Petite Rosselle, 
and Sarre et Moselle also are exceptions. 
In 1913 the coal production of the basin, 
according to documents communicated to 
the International Geological Congress, 
totaled 16,600,000 tons. The present 
production falls befow this, a diminution 
due to the unsettled conditions of the 
last few months of war. The quality of 
the coal prodticed is mediocre; from the 
viewpoint of industry it furnishes a type 
of coke which can be used in furnaces of 
small dimensions only. 


The coal deposits of the Sarre led to 
the creation of flourishing industries, 
which have undergone great develop- 
ment during the last four years; Sarre- 
briick in 1870 possessed only 7,000 in- 
habitants; today it has 120,000. Metal- 
lurgy is the most important of these re- 
gional industries; glassmaking and 
ceramics come next. Pre-war statistics 
showed a population of 45,000 workmen 
and 56,000 miners; to these should be 
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added the 16,500 mineworkers of Petite 
Rosselle, Sarre et Moselle, and La Houve, 
making a sum total of about 100,000 
workmen. The whole country is one 
vast factory. 

An article in Die Woche of March 8, 
1919, from the pen of Professor Her- 
mann Oncken of Heidelberg, attacked 
vigorously the French contention that 
historical precedents justified annexa- 
tion of the Sarre Basin to France. From 
the viewpoint of self-determination of 
nations, he declared, there could be no 
question that the French demand was 
unjust, as the district was wholly Ger- 
man in race and speech. As for his- 
torical precedent, the Sarre district had 
been German from the ninth century; 
French possession was, so to speak, 
merely an interruption of German own- 
ership, and proved to be temporary. 


No mention was made in this article of 
the French claim that France needs the 
coal mines of the Sarre to make good 
the destruction of her coal mines by the 
Germans in the north of France. 





Feeding Hungry Europe 


Extensive Relief Measures 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 20, 1920] 


RGENT and pitiful appeals for aid 
for the inhabitants of Poland, Aus- 
tria, Armenia, were made late in Decem- 
ber and throughout January. The Amer- 
ican Red Cross announced on Jan. 4 that, 
out of a fund of $30,000,000 available for 
its work in 1920, $15,000,000 had been set 
aside for European relief, $13,750,000 for 
use at home, and $1,250,000 for complet- 
ing its programme in Siberia. 
Carter Glass, Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, on Jan. 10, in a letter sent to the . 


Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, appealed for 
an appropriation of $150,000,000 to aid 
the starving inhabitants of Poland, 
Armenia, and Austria, giving a vivid 
picture of the distressing situation 
existing in those countries. Norman 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, presented additional details of con- 
ditions which, he said, must be reme- 
died to prevent actual starvation and the 
spread of Bolshevism. He read to the 
committee excerpts from private reports 
received from American agents which 
bore out his statements. 

Secretary Glass, appreciating the op- 
position to extending direct financial aid 
to the war-torn countries, recommended 
that the assistance go through the grain 
corporation, which could use its fund of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 to extend aid 
through credits or gifts where necessary. 
This recommendation seemed to meet 
with the approval of the committee. 

The fund and food would be divided 
as follows: Armenia, 7,500 tons of flour 
and other necessities at a cost of $500,- 
000 monthly; Austria, $100,000,000, with 
a probable reduction to $70,000,000 due 
to assistance by Great Britain; Poland, 
300,000 tons of grain at a cost of $50,- 
000,000; other parts of Europe, $25,000,- 
000. 

Norman Davis told the committee that 
this country must continue to supply 
food to these three countries until the 
next harvest. Austria and Poland, he 


said, could furnish satisfactory security 
for food furnished them, but in the case 
of Armenia the aid must be in the na- 
ture of charity, as that country is with- 
out funds or means of establishing cred- 
its. Food is also needed in parts of Italy, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, he said. 
Mr. Davis added: 


The United States has a surplus of food 
and is the only nation that can prevent 
the famine. Great Britain, in a formal 
note to the United States, has promised 
to co-operate to the full exent of its 
ability, which probably will be mainly 
in supplying ships to transport the sup- 
plies, as Great Britain, France, and Italy 
already have lent Austria $48,000,000. 

The condition in Austria is so desperate 
that she is willing to mortgage her for- 
ests, the tobacco monopoly, the water — 
power facilities, and even the collection 
of customs, to obtain food. The Treasury 
does not believe that customs should be 
taken because it would cause great delay 
to economic rehabilitation. 


SUMMARY OF THE SITUATION 


Herbert Hoover appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee on Jan. 12 
and strongly indorsed Secretary Glass’s 
recommendation. The financial problem 
of feeding Europe is “ getting smaller all 
the time,” Mr. Hoover informed the com- 
mittee, explaining that the need this 
Winter was centred in ten or twelve 
large cities in Austria, Poland, and Ar- 
menia. Most of Europe, he said, was 
in shape to feed itself, or get its bread- 
stuffs through private financial chan- 
nels. 


Private charities in the United States 
are sending five or six million dollars’ 
worth of food abroad monthly and by 
the end of January 3,000,000 American 
families with relatives in Central and 
Eastern Europe would be able to buy 
“food drafts ” from banks in the United 
States. These drafts are exchangeable 
abroad for a hbarrel-of flour or other 
food to supplement that now being ra- 
tioned by authorities, and will serve as 
a substitute for cash remittances. 
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“ Remittance of money is the height 
of folly,” Mr. Hoover declared, explain- 
ing that with food distribution under 
Government control one might have 
plenty of cash but still be unable to ob- 
tain additional food. He predicted that 
from five to eight million dollars a month 
would be spent in this country for “ food 
drafts.” 

The Children’s Fund, an organization 
that is feeding 2,500,000 children of Eu- 
rope, is back of the “food draft” plan, 
Mr. Hoover said, adding that it also was 
aided by banks and other private chari- 
ties, including the Red Cross, the Com- 
mittee for Relief in the Near East, and 
the Jewish Joint Distribution. Foreign 
Governments have agreed to the plan, 
which also has been approved by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

By aiding Poland with food, and help- 
ing ten or twelve European cities escape 
starvation this Winter, Mr. Hoover said 
the United States would “build up se- 
curity for its $10,000,000,000 lent 
abroad” as well as perform a humani- 
tarian service. 


While the $100,000,000 famine fund 
provided last year is almost exhausted, 
approximately $88,000,000 will be repaid 
“within two or three years,” Mr. Hoover 
said. He declared $12,000,000 had been 
spent for “sheer charity,” in feeding 
under-nourished children. 


All Europe is on rations, Mr. Hoover 
continued, but with the Grain Corpora- 
tion in charge, no new appropriation 
was necessary. The corporation’s $150,- 
000,000 capital is intact and it has prof- 
its of $50,000,000. 


The committee took no action up to 
Jan. 20, but indicated that the $150,000,- 
000 relief would be recommended and 
would meet with Congressional approval. 


EUROPEAN EXCHANGE 


The exchange rates of sterling, francs 
and marks showed further declines dur- 
ing January. The pound sterling on Jan. 
16 fell to $3.6844, which was within 3% 
cents of the minimum established in De- 
cember, 1919; francs, marks and lire also 
displayed weakness, the quotations on 
Jan. 16 being as follows: Francs, 11.62 
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to the dollar (normal, 5.18.13); lire, 
13.70; marks, 1.77 (normal, 23.83); 
rubles, 2.75 cents (normal, 51.44). 
Various suggestions were offered to 
remedy the serious exchange situation. 
Sir George Paish, an English financier, 
visited the United States and urged an 
international bond issue ranging from ten 
to thirty billion dollars to refund the 
war debts and restore international 
credits. This suggestion met so hostile 


a reception that the British Government 
issued a statement disclaiming any re- 
sponsibility for it, and asserting that 
Great Britain would seek no further 
financial credits in this country. 


MR. HOOVER'S STATEMENT 


Herbert Hoover issued a statement on 
Jan. 7, in which he said: 


I disagree emphatically with the state- 
ment being circulated by European propa- 
gandists, both as to the volume of Euro- 
pean financial needs from the United 
States and as to their suggestions that the 
great bulk of these needs cannot be met 
by ordinary commercial credits and that 
therefore our Treasury needs to be fur- 
ther drawn upon for new loans. 

Aside from some secondary measures by 
our Government, the problem is one of 
ratification of peace and ordinary business 
processes, and not one of increasing our 
burden of taxation. Our taxes are now 
600 per cent. over pre-war rates. We 
simply cannot increase this burden. 
Rather, the problem is one of early re- 
duction. 

By ‘secondary measures I mean that 
some dozen cities in central and southern 
Europe need breadstuffs on credit from 
the Grain Corporation to prevent actual 
starvation, and that the Allies are ask- 
ing for temporary delay in paying in- 
terest on our Government loans to them. 
The Allies cannot pay this year, in any 
event. The actual situation varies with 
every country in Europe, and generalities 
are not worth print paper. The Euro- 
pean neutral countries have made money 
from the war, and have asked no fa- 
vors and given none. 

Outside of interest to the Allies, Great 
Britain states that she wants nothing but 
commercial credits. These she can al- 
ways obtain if she puts up her ample 
collateral assets in South America, China, 
&e. France also has unpledged foreign 
assets that would cover most of her 
important needs. 

It would also appear that the 70,000,000 
people of prosperous nations who have not 
suffered in the war should also aid in 
European relief. The American people 
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are now finding $7,000,000 a month in 
charity for feeding 3,000,000 children and 
fighting disease. If we contribute the 
bread supply on Government credit to 
these starving cities plus business credits, 
we will be doing our share of world re- 
sponsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


A call was issued Jan. 15 and simulta- 
neously presented to the Governments of 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and 
the United States—also to the Repara- 
tion Commission and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce—asking for the 
immediate appointment of an _inter- 
national economic conference. It was 
signed by leading bankers, financial ex- 
perts, commercial, and industrial lead- 
ers in the countries named. 

The memorandum took issue squarely 
with the scheme attributed to Sir George 
Paish, of an international credit arrange- 
ment in which all the leading Govern- 
ments should take active parts. Quite 
the opposite position was assumed by 
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emphasizing the necessity of encourag- 
ing to the greatest extent possible “ the 
supply of credit and the development 
of trade through normal channels.” 

The proposed conference will be com- 
posed of representatives of the leading 
countries, both belligerent and neutral, 
of Europe, the Central European coun- 
tries, Japan, and the chief exporting 
countries of South America. These rep- 
resentatives, it is further purposed, will 
bring with them all pertinent informa- 
tion, and it is expected that as a re- 
sult of the conference recommendations 
will be made as to what measures may 
best be taken in the various countries 
in order to revive and maintain inter- 
national commerce. 

Italy floated a new popular tax loan in 
January which reached the enormous 
total of 10,000,000,000 lire. 

Belgium offered a $25,000,000 loan in 
this country on Jan. 15, and it was fully 
subscribed the first day. It was in the 
form of one and five year notes, yielding 
6 and 7 per cent., respectively. 


Present-Day Germany: An Inside View 


By OTTO H. LUKEN, A. M. 


This survey of conditions in Germany is based on personal observations in 
that country during September, October, and November, 1919. 


N entering Germany every traveler 
( has to submit to a searching ex- 
amination in a separate cell, in 
order to prove that he carries 
with him no Russian money or Bolshevist 
literature, or other things dangerous to 
Germany’s tranquillity. A similar search 
on leaving is to reveal whether contrary 
to the Government’s order the traveler 
tries to take out of the country more 
than 1,000 marks. 

Trains arrive usually several hours 
late, unless the distance covered is very 
short. One hour before the time of de- 
parture you may be greeted by an an- 
nounecement stating that all tickets for 
that particular train have been sold. If 
you are fortunate enough to obtain a 
ticket you may rejoice if it only secures 
standing space, be that even in the toilet 


room. If you wish to secure hotel ac- 
commodations you will have to make the 
reservation several days in advance, un- 
less you follow the example of a Nor- 
wegian friend of mine, who, upon being 
told at a leading hotel in Berlin that no 
room would be vacant for several days, 
produced ten pounds of Norwegian but- 
ter and was at once given a good room. 
Almost everything is extremely cheap 
in Germany, measured in American 
money. For a shave I paid 40 pfen- 
nigs (1 cent), for an eight-day marble 
clock $1, for a pair of fine shoes, made 
to measure, $5. An American business 
man whom I met in Germany spoke of 
buying a linen factory in Bohemia as if 
that were an every-day business trans- 
action. Many people in the United States 
who have relatives in Germany have sent 
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them packages of things which they 
think cannot be bought in Germany. 
They do not realize that practically 
everything can be had in Germany at 
prices below ours, owing to the low value 
of theGerman mark. Even American food- 
stuffs are sold cheaper in Germany than 
in the United States, becavse they were 
shipped to Europe when the mark was 
worth more and when prices in America 
were lower than they are now; further- 
more, the German Government sells 
many American foodstuffs to the popula- 
tion at a loss. 


The Fatherland Corporation, managed 
by Mr. Viereck, has established a “ Feed 
and Clothe Germany” department and 
issued a circular showing the various 
combinations of merchandise that may 
be sent to that country through the com- 
pany. It would be worse than poor 
economy to send many of these articles 
to Germany at this time. For instance, 
such things as shoes, gloves, collars, &c., 
which the Viereck corporation proposes 
to ship, were purchased by the writer in 
Germany at prices much lower than New 
York prices. The time may come when 
the necessities of life will be more ex- 
pensive in Germany than they are over 
here, but for the present if a man wants 
to do a service to his relatives abroad he 
ought to send money instead of mer- 
chandise. The relatives can buy every- 
thing in Germany, only they are afraid 
to pay what seem to them high prices, 
though these prices are lower than in 
America. 

During the war the people were asked 
to let the Government have all their gold 
and silver coin and jewelry. Many thefts 
reported in the press have shown that 
very large amounts of gold and silver 
have been hoarded nevertheless. Large 
quantities of gold, jewelry, and silver- 
ware are still to be seen in many house- 
holds. 


SCARCITY OF HOUSES 


Living accommodations all over Ger- 
many are so scarce. that in many cities 
families occupying more than a certain 
number of rooms have to take in lodgers. 
The rent contracts are under the control 
of special boards. Building material is 
wanting for lack of coal. In the Berlin 
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town jail cells are being rented. The 
number of Germans who have migrated 
from former German provinces (from 
Posen alone 60,000) has greatly in- 
creased the lack of housing accommoda- 
tion. 

In most cities tips have been abolished 
in accordance with an agreement be- 
tween the employers’ associations and 
the waiters’ unions. Placards on the 
walls of restaurants and cafés say that 
10 per cent. will be added to the guest’s 
bill and that the waiters must not ac- 
cept any tip under penalty of instant 
dismissal. Yet it has become the fashion, 
nevertheless, to give tips as before in 
addition to the 10 per cent. increase, in 
order to secure decent service. In hotels 
25 per cent. is added to the bill, but the 
usual tips are generally still accepted 
by the employes. 

In addition to the small paper cur- 
rency issued by the nation and the loan 
banks, down to 1 mark, the individual 
cities and Chambers of Commerce have 
issued paper of denominations as low as 
10 pfenigs, equal to one-fourth of one 
cent in American currency. This small 
currency is accepted only in the cities 
where it has been issued. For lack of 
small change, postage stamps are every- 
where given in payment. The City of 
Buxtehude has issued some curious cur- 
rency. According to an old story there 
once took place at Buxtehude a race 
between a hare and a porcupine, and the 
Buxtehude paper money depicts. the 
moment when the porcupine is winning 
the race. An old-time German proverb 
and a picture of the famous Buxtehude 
dogs that bark with their tails form 
part of the same currency. 


INCREASE OF CORRUPTION 


The four arid a half years of war have 
brought about both the physical and 
moral ruin of the German Nation. Crime, 
corruption, and gambling are at their 


height. The streets in Berlin are lined 
with street vendors and beggars in uni- 
form. A policeman is very seldom to 
be seen. Every one tries to fill his own 
pocket and pushes the search of amuse- 
ment to the extreme. The former pro- 
verbial German honesty has disappeared. 
There is hardly a German who does not 
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admit breaking the laws, by obtaining 
foodstuffs in some illicit manner, by 
hiding them contrary to Government 
order, and so on. Officialdom has become 
thoroughly corrupt. The theatres and 
moving pictures show the dirtiest plays, 
their advertisements always placing the 
erotic moment in the foreground. News- 
papers are sold in the streets on the 
strength of such headlines as “The 
Fancy Costume Dance of the Homo- 
Sexuals,” “The Protest Meeting of the 
Prostitutes,” and the like. 

The Government recently stated before 
the National Assembly that within a few 
weeks thirty-one bands of counterfeiters 
had been discovered. The Prussian bud- 
get for the current year provides for an 
amount of 160,000,000 marks (25,000,000 
more than in 1918) to pay for reimburse- 
ment of freight stolen on the State rail- 
ways, and the German Postal Department 
has so far paid 80,000,000 marks to the 
owners of property stolen while in the 
mails. In Berlin when wanting to call 
for protection at night it is only neces- 
sary to call “ Ueberfall ” (assault). Many 
of the men in uniform begging excite the 


pity of the passers-by by their constant 
nodding of the head, which, unless simu- 
lated, is the result of shell-shock. A court 
proceeding recently established the fact 
that these beggars take in 300 to 400 


marks in four hours’ daily “work.” Al- 
though their condition is curable by the 
use of the electric current, tre men 
prefer to make a good living by begging 
rather than submit to the somewhat 
painful cure. 

When reading the facts brought out 
during the month of October in the 
Munich court proceedings dealing with 
the atrocities committed by the workmen 
when Munich was a Soviet republic, and 
by the Government soldiers after the de- 
feat of the Soviet Government, a man 
who has heretofore doubted the reports 
of German atrocities during the war can- 
not do otherwise than change his opinion. 


STRONG CLASS FEELING 


Education and science are to be made 
more democratic, yet, although the sons 
of the noblemen rubbed shoulders in the 
trenches with the sons of the bourgeoisie, 
and the members of a feudal students’ 
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corps with the sons of the peasants and 
laborers, the gulf between them is as 
wide as ever. The monocle of the 
“ cavalier ” and the uniform, swords, and 
sears of the arms-students continue to 
emphasize their old-time arrogance. The 
extremely strong feeling against Jews in 
Germany is astonishing for one who has 
not been there since the war started. 

Dr. Karl Muck, the former leader or 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
greeted on his return with enthusiastic 
ovations by Berlin musical audiences. 
Dr. Muck tried hard to evade internment 
in the United States on the ground that 
he was a Swiss citizen, but upon his ar- 
rival in Germany he was féted as a 
German patriot and martyr. He is now 
engaged again as leader of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. In a _ news- 
paper interview he stated that he was 
an Austrian. 


HATRED OF FRANCE 


Although in the beginning of the war 
the Germans hated the English more 
than any of their other enemies, the 
tide has turned and it is now the French 
that have aroused the Germans’ most 
hostile feeling. The writer has met 
quite a few men in Germany who had 
been in the trenches and been wounded 
severely, and yet who stated that they 
would not hesitate a moment volunteer- 
ing in case there should be another war 
with France. The French members of 
the allied military supervising council in 
Berlin are hated most thoroughly. The 
United States and England have already 
returned all Germans held as prisoners 
of war. France, on the other hand, re- 
fused to give them up until after the 
German Government had complied with 
certain promises, which was finally done 
on Jan. 10. Meanwhile, the Government, 
through misleading press reports, has 
made the people believe that it was 
France’s malice which kept the prisoners 
in France. Unfortunately, the Frénch 
authorities in the occupied districts have 
seen fit to employ more rigorous 
measures with the inhabitants than 
those used by the British and American 
authorities. ’ 

Americans are not at all disliked in 
Germany, with the exception of Presi- | 
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dent Wilson, who is universally con- 
demned for not having insisted on the 
Fourteen Points. It is astonishing to see 
what an amount of misinformation about 
the United States is printed in some of 
the leading German newspapers. Men 
like Georg von Skal and Henry F. Urban 
and other writers living among us, who 
are the American correspondents of Ger- 
man papers, are doing their best to dis- 
credit the United States through abusive 
articles, painting us as the land of the 
most reactionary Government, and what 
not. 

Germany’s economic life is rather un- 
promising. Only greatly increased pro- 
duction will cover her own needs and 
procure foreign credits abroad through 
exportation; but as it now is, many fac- 
tories are idle and many industrious 
hands are unemployed. The late harvest 
and the early frost in the Autumn of 
1919 brought new dangers and compli- 
cated the problem of nourishing the 
people. 

On April 1, 1920, the Bavarian and 
Wiirttemberg postal administrations will 
be taken over by the empire. Philatelists 
will thus see some species of stamps dis- 
appear. Also the railroads of the various 
States will soon be transferred to the 
nation, the Constitution requiring that 
they be taken over not later than April 
1, 1921. The task of the National Minis- 
ter of Transportation will be exceedingly 
difficult. Before the war the German 
‘railroads were held up to the world as 
an example of State efficiency. Today 
they are in a most deplorable condition. 
The deficit of the Prussian railways 
alone will amount to 700,000,000 marks 
for the current year. It is planned to 
electrify the entire system within thirty 
years. So far only about 200 miles have 
been electrified. 

Another great task will be the amend- 
ing of several judicial codes made neces- 
sary, partly by the changed status of 
the women and partly by the demand 
of the Social Democrats that the Judges 
be chosen by the people. However, this 
demand will probably lead only to a 
reform of the jury system, and not to 
the abolishing of the professional Judges 
appointed for life. 

h The parties forming the Government 
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are the Centre, the German Democratic 
Party, and the Social Democratic Party. 
The Centre has always been only half 
democratic. It is formed of Catholics, 
whose religion greatly influences their 
parliamentary decisions. The Centre 
Party’s conservative elements, consisting 
of members of the higher clergy, of the 
nobility, of the bourgeoisie and of the 
farming class, however, are clever 
enough to realize that a Government of 
the parties of the Right would not be 
possible without a strong army, the 
establishment of which would not be 
tolerated by the Allies. The German 
Democratic Party owes its existence to 
the revolution. One of its members, 
Hugo Preuss, is the author of the Ger- 
man Constitution. The Social Democrats 
are the majority Socialists, those Social- 
ists who supported the Government dur- 
ing the war. 

At the right of the Centre stand the 
German National People’s Party and the 
German People’s Party. The former con- 
tains the old Conservatives—those who 
are mainly responsible for the way the 
war was carried on. They are strongly 
anti-Semitic and openly advocate the 
establishment of another Hohenzollern 
monarchy. From political meetings they 
send greetings to the Kaiser at Ameron- 
gen, and the Kreuzzeitung recently pub- 
lished a reply of thanks from his “ all- 
highest ” Majesty. Also monarchistic, 
although not quite so strongly as the 
German Nationals, is the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, composed mainly of former 
National Liberals, the representatives of 
capital. 

To the left of the Social Democrats 
are the Independent Social Democrats, 
the Communists and the Syndicalists. 
The Majority Socialists act in accordance 
with Eduard Bernstein’s interpretation 
of Karl Marx that capital is not to be 
considered the arch enemy of the work- 
ing class. They work hand in hand with 
the other democratic parties and are the 
mainstay of the present Government. 
Ebert, the nation’s President; Bauer, the 
Chancellor; Miiller, the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, and Noske, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, are some of its most 
prominent members. The Independent 
Socialists, with the exception of a small 











group led by Kautsky, look upon the 
workmen’s councils as the ideal basis of 
government. Like the Communists they 
wish to transplant the Russian system, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, to 
Germany. 

During the annual meeting of the 
Independent Socialists on Dec. 1 the 
membership was stated to have increased 
from 300,000 to 750,000, and the number 
of the independent Socialist newspapers 
to be fifty-five. Although they have 
only twenty-two seats in the National 
Assembly, as against the 165 seats of 
the Majority Socialists, recent events 
have proved them to be a force to be 
reckoned with. 

The German National People’s Party 
(the conservatives) claim also a large 
increase in their membership. This 
should not be surprising, as people who 
are disgusted with the present state of 
affairs easily come to the opinion that 
under a conservative Government condi- 
tions would be entirely different. On 
the other hand, the Independent Social- 
ists’ claim of increased membership is 
probably the result of the Majority So- 
cialists having changed from a purely 
radical party to a reform party, which, 
although not guilty of having brought 
about the war, yet supported the war. 
Those to the left of the Majority Social- 
ists want to see a complete overthrow of 
affairs. 

Germany needs a strong Government 
supported by a nation which believes 
that the masses can be brought into 
order. However, there does not seem to 
be a people: there are only individuals 
who think of themselves alone. There is 
a minimum of altruism and a maximum 
of egotism. The only strong man in the 
Government is the Minister of Defense, 
Noske. The Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Hermann Miiller, a former labor 
union leader and party journalist, al- 
though a very capable and honest man, 
will hardly be able to bring about the 
necessary reform in his department. So 
far no important appointments or 
changes in the personnel have been made 
which would indicate that the system 
of diplomacy of the past is to be dis- 
continued. On the contrary, in this de- 
partment, as well as in others, the Social- 
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ist chiefs have in many respects adopted 
the manners and customs of their pred- 
ecessors. Only a month ago one of the 
most influential councilors of Bethmann 
Hollweg and one of the most industrious 
and loyal agents of his system, the Privy 
Councilor, Dr. Riezler, was appointed 
Cabinet Chief of the German President. 

The National Assembly is now regu- 
larly installed in the former Reichstag 
building. The place is habitable again 
since the lice which once forced the As- 
sembly to hold its meetings in one of the 
auditoriums of Berlin University have 
been starved to death. 


INQUIRY INTO THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE WAR 


The National Assembly has appointed 
a committee to inquire into the respon- 
sibility for the war. One of its sub- 
committees has had several meetings and 
the leading men of the old régime have 
had to appear before it. Everyone read- 
ing the statements and answers of these 
men before the committee must have 
asked himself, How was it possible for 
Germany, with such leaders, to carry on 
the war for more than four years? The 
statements of Bethmann Hollweg, Luden- 
dorff, Tirpitz, show that there was an 
intense hatred between the leaders, 
which made co-operation very difficult. 
We Americans have underestimated the 
good intentions of Count Bernstorff 
while German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton. He tried his best to induce the 
German Government to abstain from 
starting the ruthless submarine war. 
Ludendorff, the man who controlled 
Bethmann Hollweg and Hindenburg and 
the rest, has not convinced anyone 
through the statements before the com- 
mittee of his surpassing greatness. 
Quite the contrary. He practically called 
Bernstorff a liar and displayed his 
hatred of the Ambassador. Bernstorff 
retained his composure and showed a 
gentlemanly reserve throughout. 


We should expect that the German peo- 
ple, after seeing how their great empire 
was destroyed through acts of the utmost 
foolishness and the blindness of Beth- 
mann Hollweg and the other leaders, 
would show anger and fury; but on the 
contrary, when Hindenburg was in Ber- 
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lin to appear before the committee, he 
was féted as a demigod. Ever since the 
battle of Tannenberg he has been the 
great hero of the Germans. The Ger- 
man Nationals used the occasion for a 
political demonstration against the Gov- 
ernment, against the republic and for 
the re-establishment of the monarchy. 
Admiral von Tirpitz, one of the men of 
the old régime, in his memoirs has laid 
bare all the deficiencies of that system 
of government. 


THE ARMY 


According to the Peace Treaty the 
German Army is to be reduced to 200,000 
men within three months after the ex- 
change of ratifications [which took place 
Jan. 10] and to 100,000 men after April 
1, 1920. In addition to 200,000 men in 
the interior there was in October a 
force of 200,000 on the eastern border, 
Chancellor Bauer declared. In recalling 
the men from the Baltic States in com- 
pliance with the request of the allied 
governments, the German Government 
did not act honestly. In August it de- 
clared that it had no further means of 
inducing the mutinous troops to return; 
yet in September it found new means of 
coercion against these soldiers. When 
finally in October their pay was stopped, 
the officers and men declared deserters, 
and General von der Goltz recalled— 
measures which should have been taken 
months previously—it was too late, as 
many of those troops had organized 
themselves as the West Russian Army. In 
spite of all possible official measures the 
enlistments for this army were con- 
tinued all over Germany with little risk 
of interference. In this connection at- 
tention might be called to a recent re- 
port in the New York papers of Noske’s 
having personally received the leader of 
the Russian West Army, Colonel Avalov- 
Bermondt. It seems that the Germans 
expect the Russian Army to become so 
Germanized that if necessary it can form 
the basis of Germany’s military power in 
case of a future conflict of arms with 
France. 

Under the names of civic guards and 
temporary volunteers the authorities are 
organizing a kind of militia distinct from 
the national army. There is, of course, 
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great danger that this militia may 
simply become a pretext under which the 
terms of the Peace Treaty may be evaded, 
inasmuch as the strength of these civic 
guards is rather large. For instance, the 
civic guard of the city of Hamburg con- 
sists of 34,000 men. Allot to all the 
other large cities of Germany a corre- 
sponding number of militia, and we have 
quite a sizable army not provided for 
in the Peace Treaty. It must be said, 
however, that at present and until there 
is a stable government in Germany, such 
a militia is needed, in order to keep 
order and prevent rioting. 

The national army, unfortunately, is 
not what we ought to expect it to be in 
a democratic state controlled by social- 
ists. Of nineteen commanders there are 
fifteen noblemen and four bourgeois. 
And the former gulf between officers 
and privates has again appeared. It 
also has become known that a system of 
reporting on personal political tendencies 
has been built up in the military hier- 
archy. Open show of republican senti- 
ment is being frowned upon by. the staff 
officers. That the army, then, took 
an active part in the political demon- 
stration of the friends of a monarchy on 
the occasion of Hindenburg’s visit to 
Berlin, as above mentioned, is not sur- 
prising, but very regrettable, the more so 
as the Secretary of Defense, Noske, is a 
Socialist. » Noske has often been taken 
to task by fellow Socialists, but he is 
such a good orator that he always wins 
his opponents to his side when called 
upon to defend his actions before socialis- 
tic gatherings. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Before the war the debt of the German 
Empire amounted to 5,000,000,000 marks. 
Aecording to a statement of Mr. Erz- 
berger, the Secretary of Finance, Ger- 
many’s debt on April 1, 1920, will be 
212,000,000,000 marks. This figure does 
not include any war indemnity which the 
Allies may impose upon Germany. Be- 
fore the war the total wealth of Ger- 
many was estimated at 300,000,000,000 
marks. For interest Germany will have 
to pay 10,000,000,000 marks a year, 
which is about one-fourth of the esti- 
mated national income of Germany 
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before the war. To produce income a 
national inheritance and estate tax has 
been introduced. Taxes on capital, in- 
come, turn-over, &c., are further to im- 
prove Germany’s financial straits. Before 
the war the income taxes took 12 to 15 
per cent. of the citizen’s income. In the 
future it will be 10 to 60 per cent. 

The intended tax of 1% per cent. on 
all business turned over tends to benefit 
those producers that for instance pur- 
chase their raw material abroad and sell 
their finished product direct to the con- 
sumer, as the large electrical manufac- 
turing concerns do. The consumer who 
buys a motor from an electrical engineer, 
on the other hand, may pay a multiple 
turn-over tax, as not only the engineer’s 
turn-over, but also the turn-over of the 
motor manufacturer and of the wire 
manufacturer and the other manufactur- 
ers from whom the motor manufacturer 
bought the supplies needed are taxed. 

In order to render evasion of the taxes 
on capital and income more difficult the 
banks have to submit to the Government 
certain half-yearly reports in regard to 
the accounts of their clients. Many 
Germans, in order to evade the tax laws, 
have already transferred a large part 
of their capital to a foreign country, by 
way of remittance or exporting securi- 
ties or merchandise. In order to check 
this flight of capital stringent measures 
have been taken by the Government. The 
banks are not allowed to remit abroad 
any but small amounts without the con- 
sent of the authorities. A man leaving 
the country must not take with him 
more than 1,000 marks and no metallic 
money. 

Capitalists in foreign countries will in 
the future think twice before investing 
in German securities, as an affidavit 
showing that the security is their prop- 
erty will be required before a German 
bank will cash the coupons. Germans 
cannot cash their coupons unless their 
securities are registered with the Gov- 
ernment or deposited with a bank. The 
result has been and will be that German 
securities are sent abroad, so that the 
coupons may be cashed by a citizen of 
another country upon his affidavit of 
ownership but in reality for the benefit 
of the German owner; many will pre- 
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fer to invest their money in mortgages 
instead of securities, and others will in- 
vest in foreign securities abroad. 

Like France and some other countries, 
Germany has issued a lottery loan of 
5,000,000,000 marks on a rather attrac- 
tive plan. The bonds are for 1,000 marks 
each. Every second bond drawn is drawn 
with a premium of at least 1,000 marks. 
Twice a year 2,500 premiums amounting 
to 25,000,000 marks will be drawn. Ten 
premiums of 1,000,000 marks each will 
be drawn yearly, so that at the end of 
eighty years, when all the bonds will 
have been retired, the nation will have 
created 800 millionaires. Think of a 
socialistic government creating million- 
aires by law. 


In addition to any premium he may 
receive the owner of a bond will receive 
5 per cent. interest from the date of 
issue till the date of the drawing. He 
does not receive any compound interest, 
this being used by the nation for 
premiums. . The bonds have also been 
provided with certain tax exemptions. 
As they do not yield a fixed yearly in- 
come they are not suitable for an in- 
vestor who needs the interest every year. 
For the Government this type of loan is 
extremely favorable. As is the case 
with every lottery loan, the payments 
for interest and amortization are con- 
siderably more favorable than in the 
case of a loan with half-yearly interest 
coupons. Furthermore, the amortization 
plan is such as to slip the large annuity 
payments onto the later generations. The 
main burden will fall on the decade be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. 


This first small loan after the ending 
of the war is only a feeler put out by 


the Government. The loan had to be 
made attractive, and a concession was 
made to the passion for gambling now 
so prevalent. Some months ago a law 
was passed in Prussia permitting book- 
makers to carry on their hitherto illegal 
profession on the payment of a license 
fee. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


Section 165 of the German Constitu- 
tion provides for the establishment of 
such employes’ committees as will tend 
to make the employes equal factors in 
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the working contract. They are to agree 
with the employer on the conditions of 
work and to co-operate with him in the 
administration of the employes’ welfare 
work. Their wishes and complaints are 
to be submitted to the employer through 
chosen representatives with certain 
rights. The employes are expected to 
co-operate further in the general pro- 
motion of their trade and they are to 
have a deciding voice whenever general 
questions come up concerning their trade. 

To provide for the practical working 
out of these stipulations as laid down 
in the Constitution, a bill formally 
creating employes’ committees has been 
placed before the national assembly. Ac- 
cording to. its provisions the following 
reasons are not considered good and suf- 
ficient ground for the dismissal of an 
employe by the employer without con- 
sent of the employes’ council: that the 
employe refuses to do permanent work 
of a kind different from that for which 
he was originally engaged; allegation of 
political, military, religious or labor 
union activity on the part of an em- 
ploye; and any cause not made impera- 
tive by the condition in the plant which 
would seem to impose an unfair hard- 
ship upon any employe. But engaging 
of new employes by the employer does 
not require the approval of the employes’ 
committee. If in disputed cases the lat- 
ter and the employer cannot come to an 
agreement, the decision of the settlement 
board may be called for. If this board 
decides that the dismissal is uncalled for 
and the employer insists on it, the latter 
has to pay an indemnity to the employe 
amounting to one-twelfth of the yearly 
remuneration of the employe for each 
year such employe has lasted, with a 
maximum of six-twelfths. 


POWERS OF EMPLOYES 


One or two delegates of the employes’ 
committees are to have a voice in the de- 
cisions of the Boards of Directors of the 
stock companies. All concerns employing 
100 or more office men or 500 or more 
laborers must show their yearly balance 
sheets to the employes’ council, and must 
also submit to it quarterly statements 
regarding conditions, progress and pros- 
pects of the business, as well as furnish 
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certain data concerning wages and con- 
ditions of labor. It does seem to be a 
mistake to invest these committees with 
a voice in the management. As repre- 
sentatives of the employes the commit- 
tees are practically the opponents of the 
employer. The more the concern earns 
the better are the chances of the work- 
men for an increase in their wages, yet 
their interest in the welfare of the enter- 
prise is not so profound as that of the 
employer, who has his money invested in 
it. If the business fails, the employe 
can find another position; the employer, 
on the other hand, loses not only his cap- 
ital, but also his reputation and stand- 
ing. For this reason the management 
itself ought to be left to the employer. 
Also the inspection of the balance sheet 
and other data by the employes’ council 
is a rather dangerous thing. Although 
these delegates are to keep strictly confi- 
dential any information thus obtained, 
they could easily impart knowledge which 
in the hands of outsiders may prove 
very dangerous to the prosperity or 
standing of the concern, or to its ability 
to compete. 

The Constitution means to strengthen 
German industry by having the employes 
co-operate. Instead of giving the latter 
a deciding influence in the management 
of the individual plant, such provisions 
ought to be made as would enable them 
to render service in the promotion of the 
productivity of the entire line of industry 
that they are working in. The German 
State is in urgent need of a solid indus- 
trial system. Each individual plant must 
be made as productive as possible, to 
yield as high an amount of taxes as pos- 
sible. ; 

The activity of representatives of labor 
in the management of the individual 
plant will hinder rather than promote 
the productivity of the enterprise. The 
employe in the individual plant is more 
interested in high wages than in the ca- 
pacity of his plant to help in the indus- 
trial and financial improvement of the 
State. In settling questions of policy 


concerning the entire industry or line of 
business the representatives of labor 
ought to be given a voice, to the benefit 
of both the workmen and the State. Both 
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the National Association of German In- 
dustry, which is the leading employers’ 
association of Germany, and the Social 
Democrats held meetings of protest, but 
the bill was passed on Jan. 18 by a vote 
of 218 to 64. 

[This is the bill which caused the riots 
before the Reichstag Building which are 
recorded elsewhere in these pages.] 

Submitting the balance sheet to the 
employes has been called the end of the 
labor union idea. This idea is based on 
an equal wage for all those employed 
in the same trade. The inspection of the 
balance sheet by the employes, however, 
will promote the inclination to base the 
wage demands on the amount of profits 
of the individual plant. The tendency 
will be to increase the wages at the ex- 
pense of the formation of new capital. 
The spirit of enterprise will be restricted 
thereby, to the detriment of the nation. 


At the annual meeting in October of 
the largest German labor union, the Ger- 
man Metal Workers’ Society, a repre- 
sentative of the Central Association of 
the Iron and Metal Workers of Hungary 
reported about the fight of the Hun- 
garian workingmen against the results 
of the Soviet Republic. Labor, he stated, 
had lost everything; the industries had 
been ruined to such an extent that it 
would scarcely be possible to re-establish 
them, and the labor movement had suf- 
fered to such a degree that thirty years 
would be needed to rebuild it. In spite 
of this warning, the meeting, which was 
controlled by labor men belonging to the 
Independent Socialist Party, placed it- 
self on record in favor of the soviet sys- 
tem. It passed resolutions tending to 
make the society a revolutionary indus- 
trial body and resulting in a break with 
the working kartel between the employ- 
ers’ organizations and the employes’ or- 
ganizations, established in November, 
1918, after struggles extending over 
decades. This kartel agreement, by the 
way, contains a section by which the em- 
ployers’ organizations bind themselves to 
discontinue supporting the so-called yel- 
low labor unions, which are company 
unions such as the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Brotherhood. 

The capacity of labor is still far below 
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that of pre-war days. At the annual 
meeting in October of the Laurahuette, 
one of the largest German coal and iron 
works, President Hilger mentioned that 
the mining capacity per man and shift 
had sunk from 1.4 tons before the war 
to 0.4 ton, and only very lately it has 
risen to 0.6 ton. In addition to the lack 
of desire to work and the shortening of 
the working day to eight and seven 
hours, he blames the lack of proper 
nourishment. He adds that the work- 
men carry on too much politics, the Lau- 
rahuette alone having twenty-five em- 
ployes’ committees with 199 ordinary and 
3868 substitute members. The recent an- 
nual report of the Harpen Corporation, 
another large coal mining concern, states 
that the daily hours of actual work of a 
miner amount to five only. 


The strike in October of the Berlin 
metal workers gave a good picture of 
the current aversion to work, and, a 
member of the Work Committee of the 
Great Berlin Street Railway Company 
made the remark (also as late as Oc- 
tober last) that labor was interested in 
“decreasing the output of the German 
factories as much as possible, so as to 
eliminate capitalism.” In view of such 
recent utterances, is it astonishing to 
see other countries somewhat loath to 
grant credits to the German Nation? 

Piece work in the large plants was 
abolished through the revolution, and the 
drone receives the same wage as the 
industrious. In some plants piece work 
has been reintroduced; yet on the whole 
organized labor is opposed to it. A vote 
in November of the shipyards’ employes 
showed this result: for the reintroduc- 
tion of piece work, 29,210 votes; against 
it, 35,677 votes. The German workman 
refuses to work as hard as he used to 
before the war. He would rather not 
work at all, and tries to live at the 
Government’s expense. The National 
Labor Department stated at the end of 
November that the Government was sup- 
porting 550,000 unemployed. The total 
amount of money paid to unemployed 
for the year 1919 will be 1,000,000,000 
marks, 

A citizens’ 
Technical 


organization called the 
Emergency Aid has_ been 
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created to provide for the continued 
maintenance of essential plants by means 
of emergency work. Essential plants are 
those whose activity is necessary for 
daily life, such as gas, water, and elec- 
tric works, railroads, postal and tele- 


graph service, mining and agriculture. 
In case of trouble threatening the main- 
tenance of any of these industries, the 
Emergency ‘Aid is not to carry on any 
productive work, but is to maintain the 
service. 


Germany's Struggle With Radicalism 


Proclamation of Peace Followed by Riots and 
Bloodshed in Berlin—Grappling With Discontent 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 18, 1920] 


riot and bloodshed in front of the 

Reichstag Building on Jan. 13 had 

been evident all over Germany long 
before the close of the year. Twenty-five 
thousand State employes, comprising the 
clerical staffs of the Government offices, 
on Dec. 28 marched through Unter den 
Linden past the Chancellery in a silent 
demonstration on behalf of their demand 
for a substantial increase in wages. A 
new era of strikes and lockouts had set in 
earlier than was expected. Crime was 
on the increase. The unparalleled rise in 
food prices had been followed by enor- 
mous wage demands; one Berlin company 
reported that the increases called for by 
its striking employes would aggregate 
34,000,000 marks. 

A new strike on the railways had 
reached such a pass by Jan. 12 that the 
Government suspended the freedom of 
the press, the right of assembly, ‘and the 
right to strike. President Ebert urged 
the strikers to resume work immediately 
on behalf of the 400,000 returning war 
prisoners, “whom your action on the 
threshold of the homeland is shutting out 
from their wives and families.” 


THE REICHSTAG RIOT 


The Independent Socialists, ever 
watchful for an opportunity to under- 
mine the Government, seized upon the 
new strike epidemic to organize a Revo- 
lutionary Council of Government, with 
a Provisional Chief Committee of thirty- 
three members. 

When the Shop Councils bill, a Gov- 


TT: labor unrest which culminated in 


ernment measure placing workmen’s 
councils under State control, came up for 
a second reading in the upper house of 
the Reichstag on Jan. 13 the Communist 
organ, Die Freiheit, appealed to fifteen 
labor unions to protest by stopping 
work at noon and assembling in front 
of the Reichstag at 3 o’clock. For three 
hours straggly lines of men, women, and 
children marched through the streets to 
the common centre. As the crowd grad- 
ually filled the wide Kénigsplatz between 
the Reichstag and Tiergarten, only an 
occasional fiery orator beneath a red 
flag sustained interest. As many began 
to drift homeward others took their 
places, so that while the number of par- 
ticipants was estimated at 100,000 not 
more than 50,000 were at one time be- 
fore the building. 

As the mob increased, the radicals in 
the front ranks tried to force their way 
into the Reichstag building. With only 
a handful of troops opposing them, they 
tore away rifles from the defenders, 
knocked the soldiers down, kicked their 
heads and chests, and threw the helpless 
over the balustrade to the concrete pave- 
ment eight feet below. 

At first the soldiers refrained from 
using their arms, but comrades coming 
to the rescue fired over the heads of the 
mob. In turn they were attacked. The 
reserves were then ordered out, and 
used machine guns. Forty thousand rad- 
icals fled. Some ten thousand remained. 
A second round of machine-gun fire, 
aided by bombs, finally drove off the 
last of the rioters, who departed drag- 





The total 


ging away their wounded. 
casualties were 42 killed and 105 injured. 


PLOT OF THE RADICALS 


It was afterward learned that there 


had been a deliberate radical plot to rush 


the Reichstag and assassinate or im- 
prison all but the Independent Socialist 
members. The big oak-paneled door 
which gives access to the west wing of 
the Reichstag building was smashed dur- 
ing the attempted rush. It was the 
prompt resistance of the Public Security 
troops on guard that prevented ingress, 
which would have resulted in the in- 
vasion of the Chamber by the mob. 
Through this door a large calibre bullet 
fired from the ranks of the mob found 
its way and also passed through a sec- 
ond door into the lobby, crowded with 
members. 

The Reichstag had temporarily ad- 
journed amid great confusion, President 
Fehrenbach being obliged to leave the 
chair, as he was unable to control the 
situation. Members of various parties 
engaged in violent recriminations, and 
members of the Cabinet left the Cham- 
ber. A shot fired from a point directly 
in front of the Bismarck Monument en- 
tered the huge glass door leading to the 
lobby, which was crowded with agitated 
Deputies. 

Dr. Karl Heine, Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, speaking in the Assembly 
the next day, assumed full responsibility 
for the protective measures adopted and 
accused the Independents of having in- 
cited the masses to disorder. The speech 
was noisily interrupted by the Independ- 
ents. 

Chancellor Bauer said: “I regard it 
as my duty to express in the name of 
the Government my thanks to the ‘ safety 
police.’ They opened fire only after they 
had been attacked by criminal elements 
in the crowd and brutally maltreated and 
killed with their own arms. Signals were 
given to storm the Reichstag building 
by the Independents waving their hand- 
kerchiefs. Had the mob succeeded in 
penetrating the building a second St. 
Bartholomew’s night would have ensued.” 

The police obtained evidence of a wide- 
spread radical conspiracy and later made 
numerous arrests of persons implicated. 
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Unfortunately they could not arrest the 
two principally guilty ones, Frau Zietz 
and Herr Zeubell, as members of the Na- 
tional Convention enjoy immunity, 
though as proved by many witnesses they 
and other independent members directed 
the attack from the windows and tried 
to persuade the guards not to shoot, but 
to open the doors and admit the mob. 

The Shop Councils measure, which had 
been the ostensible occasion of the riots, 
was passed by the National Assembly on 
Jan. 18. The vote was 213 to 64. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Herr Erzberger’s costly and tremend- 
ous campaign to put over his premium 
bond loan in December had been partly 
foiled. Instead of the anticipated 5,- 
000,000,000 marks subscription, the 
amount offered fell considerably short of 
4,000,000,000. A striking feature of the 
loan was that nearly 80 per cent. of the 
subscribers took only small amounts of 
1,000 marks or under, in spite of alluring 
posters bearing such headlines as “ How 
to become a millionaire.” The actual 
millionaires for the most part held aloof, 
being distrustful of Erzberger’s financial 
policy, and finding more profitable use 
for their capital. 

This financial stress divided the coun- 
try into two distinct classes of rich and 
poor, the former middle class having 
been swept away. Thus, where before 
the war a German middle class family 
could livad comfortably on 1,800 marks a 
year, now an income of even 3,500 marks 
provided scarcely a bare existence, since 
prices of everything had risen from 200 
per cent. upward. The distress which 
this situation forced upon a large pro- 
portion of the working people in a sim- 
ilar manner precipitated a strike of all 
the Berlin restaurant, saloon, and hotel 
keepers on Dec. 18. Numerous com- 
plaints had reached the Government that 
while families of workingmen were de- 
prived of decent food, luxurious meals at 
profiteering prices, through illicit trade, 
could be obtained at the resorts of those 
with purchasing means. The Govern- 
ment having decided to enforce the anti- 
profiteering law, bearing severe penalties 
of prison and fine, restaurant and hotel 
proprietors commenced a two days’ strike. 
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During this retaliatory demonstration 
many visitors in Berlin went hungry, 
since not even a cup of coffee could be 
purchased. Hotel guests enjoyed the 
unique tribulation of watching the wait- 
ers fare sufficiently as usual, while serv- 
ice of meals was denied to patrons. 

A Berlin message of Dec. 24 stated 
that the German Government had chosen 
a new coat of arms for the republic. It 
consisted of a black eagle on a gold and 
yellow background without other orna- 
mentation. The crown and other imperial 
emblems were discarded. 


A GLOOMY CHRISTMAS 


The high Christmas festivity for which 
all Germany was formerly famous was 
epitomized as a Christmas only for the 
rich in 1919. While crowds thronged the 
streets of Berlin, it required a long purse 
to purchase seasonable articles formerly 
within the reach of the comparatively 
poor. Christmas trees were scarce and 
dear. The smallest candle cost 25 cents, 
and a box of crackers $2. Disappoint- 


ment was the lot of the majority of chil- 
dren; a small ordinary doll was priced at 


$4; there was an almost complete absence 
of toy engines and railway trains, and 
the revolutionary father now doubted the 
appropriateness of presenting his boys 
with toy soldiers. 

The press bade adieu to the departing 
year with such phrases as: “ Twelve 
months of domestic decay,” “ The black- 
est and most disastrous year in German 
history,” “Spirit weariness.” In a vein 
of serious admonition President Ebert 
issued an appeal to the German people on 
Dec. 31 as follows: 


In the year just ended chaos was averted 
and the unity of the empire was main- 
tained and_ consolidated. Under’ the 
pressure of a reckless force we were com- 
pelled to conclude a peace threatening the 
honor and welfare of our nation and plac- 
ing the fruits of our work of past and 
future years at the mercy of foreigners. 

The year which begins must decide 
whether Germany, despite all difficulties, 
will maintain herself as a nation and 
State and develop her economic life on a 
sound basis or whether, through internal 
quarrels, she will definitely collapse and 
bury the hopes, even of her future gener- 
ations. 

With these prospects of our fate be- 
fore my eyes, I urge all those calling 
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themselves Germans, in view of the com- 
mon danger, to close their ranks in order 
that each according to his capacity may 
help to the utmost in the restoration of the 
Fatherland. 


BITTERNESS OVER THE TREATY 


News of the final ratification of the 
Peace Treaty on Jan. 10 was received in 
Berlin almost without signs of public in- 
terest. Telegrams and articles concern- 
ing it in the evening papers were not 
even given the pride of place. The press 
comments, however, were generally bit- 
ter, though not all for the same reason. 
Among the most prominent papers the 
Lokal-Anzeiger accorded it the heading: 
“ Under the Knout of the Enemy.” The 
Tagliche Rundschau thundered: “ This 
Peace Is Worse Than War!” The Tage- 
blatt likened the Peace Treaty to the edi- 
fice of force erected by the Pan Germans, 
which fell to the ground. “ History does 
not end with ratification,” prophesied the 
Tageblatt, “ when Valliant threw a bomb 
into the French Chamber the President 
cried out: ‘ The sitting continues!’ And 
so the world’s history goes on—the sit- 
ting continues.” This paper declared 
that Germany had two duties: “ To carry 
out the treaty to the best of her ability 
and strive for revision.” The Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung remarked: “ It would 
be unworthy to look sorrowfully back- 
ward and useless to seek scapegoats on 
whom to cast responsibility for our na- 
tional misfortune.” 


On Jan. 11 the Government issued this 
proclamation to the German inhabitants 
of the territories being separated from 
Germany: 


The unhappy issue of the war has left 
us defenseless to the arbitrary will of an 
opponent who is imposing upon us, in the 
name of peace, the heaviest of sacrifices, 
the first of which is the renunciation of 
German territories in the east, west and 
north, without regard to the principles of 
self-determination, by which hundreds of 
thousands of our German. countrymen are 
being placed under foreign domination. 


German Brothers and Sisters: Not only 
in the hour of farewell, but forever, 
mourning for our loss will fill our hearts. 
We vow to you, on behalf of the entire 
German people, that we will never forget 
you. You, on your part, will not forget 
your common German Fatherland—of that 
Wwe are sure. 
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Whatever is possible for us to do to 
preserve to you the mother language, the 
German character and the inward spir- 
itual union of the homeland will be done. 
We will unceasingly urge that promises 
given in the treaty shall be kept. Our 
sympathy, our care, our ardent love will 
unfailingly be yours. 

Across all frontier barriers German na- 
tionality remains one entity. Be strong 
with us in the belief that the German 
people will not perish, but on hard-won 


Paul Deschanel as 
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liberal foundations will rise to the highest 
political, economic and social culture. 
Countrymen: A hard injustice was done 
you and us by forcible separation. The 
right of self-determination has been re- 
fused the German population. But we do 
not abandon hope. You, too, one day will 
be granted this national fundamental 
right. We will, therefore, despite all pain, 
call to one another, full of hope and con- 
fidence in this hour of parting. We will 
truly ever stand together with our entire 
strength for the right of our nationality. 


President of France 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


N Jan. 17 Paul Deschanel, who since 
1912 had been constantly President 
of the Chamber of Deputies, was 

elected President of the Third French Re- 
public by the Deputies and Senators 
united as a National Assembly, or Con- 
gress, at Versailles. Of the 926 electors 
889 cast their votes with the following 
result: 


i :) a jivkateunmaee eis 
Charlies Jonmart< <i... cs Cu cknaeseeKaMdede 
Premier Clemenceau 
Léon Bourgeois 
Captain Jacques Sadoul 
Scattered 
Blank and void ballots 
At the caucus of the Assembly held 
on the previous day the vote had been: 
WE, TICOCHONGE ic oi dicecdcccasiwes Gikéwiawes 
Premier Clemenceau 
Mi. JORNEIEs.cccccocsece SKdaweasadea cedan 
M. Bourgeois....... Secs cees Sevens eKcteude e 
Marshal Pochisc.icccccccoes Wocdvanewaskexd 
President POMCarecdcccvecvcccevcesessces 
Had the caucus followed precedent 
there would have been every likelihood 
of Premier Clemenceau being elected. 
But it did not follow precedent, nor did 
he desire to have his long and active 
career of nonconstructive and construc- 
tive statesmanship thus honorably deco- 
rated. There had been some doubt abroad 
as to the latter, but none in France, par- 
ticularly among his intimates. When the 
result of the caucus became known M. 
Clemenceau reminded a group of Min- 
isters, who had asked him to remain as 
a candidate, that he had already in- 
formed them of his reluctance to remain 
passive, but had done so through the 


pressure of his friends. He added that 
he had given them the names of three 
men, one of whom he would prefer to see 
President. The three were MM. Deschanel, 
Dubost, and Barthou. He did not 
then repeat his preference, but advised 
his supporters to vote for the re-election 
of President Poincaré. The latter de- 
clined, and the “Father of Victory,” 
alias “The Tiger,” then said: “Now 
my role is finished.” Thus almost for the 
first time in the history of French Presi- 
dential elections the caucus indicated 
what was actually to happen on the fol- 
lowing day. 

France and a very large part of the 
world would have liked to see M. Clem- 
enceau President—some because he would 
then have been practically removed from 
active politics, others because they would 
like to see how he might defy tradition 
and confuse law by striving to be a Chief 
Executive in fact as well as in name, 
others still because they wished him to 
receive what should be and what he could 
make the greatest honor within the gift 
of France. 

Once Le Temps urged Casimir-Périer, 
when President, to “do something.” At 
the end of a long reply he wrote: 

“ Among all the powers which appear 
to be attributed to him there is only one 
the President of the republic is able to 
exercise freely and personally; this is to 
preside at national ceremonies.” 

Every other act has to be counter- 
signed by some Minister, and the Minis- 
ters are individually and collectively re- 
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sponsible to the Chamber, where an ad- 
verse vote may throw one or all out of 
office. Some French publicists have al- 
ways declared that the office of Presi- 
dent has powers of almost limitless po- 
tentialities; it only remains for the right 
man to discover them. There are others 
who declare that President Poincaré has 
gone further toward their discovery 
than any of his predecessors. They have 
said that he has done so “ by exercising 
the high functions of his office fearlessly 
and yet with just moderation and free 
from the dominating influence of others, 
thus winning the admiration and loyalty 
of all classes of citizens of the great and 
valiant nation of which he is the honored 
Executive.” 

The only thing which may possibly 
qualify this prospect looming before M. 
Deschanel is the fact that M. Briand, 
several times Premier, has ready the 
project of a law to make the potential 
powers of the President active. Still M. 
Deschanel may have craved the office 
without looking beyond its traditional 
functions. As we have seen, he has 
sought it before. The traditional func- 
tions may, therefore, be the beginning 
and end of his ambition. 

At any rate, he comes to the Elysée a 
gentleman capable of making the Court 
there shine as it has never shone under 
any of his predecessors. His dress, 
speech, and manners are aristocratic, 
and he has a charming and beautiful 
wife, whose salon has long been the 
most exclusive in Paris. He is an ora- 
tor, a scholar, and an author of distinc- 
ticn. He is also an Academician. Un- 
fortunately, his labor during the war is 
buried in the secret archives of the 
Chamber whose President he was, and 
his public speeches during that period, 
his rulings in the legislative body, were 
so overshadowed by what was vital to 
the nation as to have passed quite unno- 
ticed. And yet, if they had not been 
“correct” there would probably have 
been sufficient sensation about them. 

Paul Eugéne Louis Deschanel was 
born in Brussels in 1856, where his 
father, Emile Deschanel, the Senator 
and professor at the Collége de France, 
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had been exiled in 1851 by “ Napoleon 
le Petit.” That exile ended in 1859, and 
father and son returned to France. (In 
France, one may have been born in a 
foreign land and still be President.) 
Young Deschanel studied law, and then 
decided on a political career, preferring 
to enter the bureaucracy rather than the 
Legislature—a predilection which has 
shaped in the main his entire career. 
From 1876 he served as secretary, first 
to Deshayes de Marcére and then to 
the famous “Jules Simon,” the real 
father of The Hague Congress. 

In October, 1885, he was elected Deputy 
for Eure-et-Loire and by his oratory and 
administrative ability soon began to 
shape the destinies of the Progressive 
Republican group. All during the early 
part of his career, like Clemenceau, he 
was both an Anglophobe and a Russo- 
phobe. His attitude was an uncompro- 
mising in regard to the French with- 
drawal from Egypt in 1882 and the fan- 
cied humiliation of the Marchand fiasco 
at Fashoda in 1899 as it was against the 


Russian anti-Semitic pogroms and the 
emptying of French stockings for the 
benefit of the Grand Dukes. 


In 1896 he was elected Vice President 
of the Chamber and henceforth confined 
himself more to domestic politics, begin- 
ning a prolonged struggle with the Left, 
with periodical compromises, however, as, 
for example, when the Left took up the 
vindication of Dreyfus and the separa- 
tion of Church and State in the first 
decade of the present century. He was 
first elected President of of the Chamber 
in June, 1896, was re-elected and defeated 
several times until 1912, when he began 
an interrupted career as presiding officer 
of that body. 


His wife is the daughter of René Brice, 
Deputy from Ille-et-Vilaine, and the 
granddaughter of Camille Doucet, for 
many years the perpetual Secretary of 
the French Academy. His best-known 
books are “Orators and Statesmen,” 
“Sketches of Women,” “ Decentraliza- 
tion,” “ The Social Question,” “ Domestic 
and Foreign Politics,” and numerous vol- 
umes of speeches. 
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Survey of Important Events and Developments in Various 
Nations, Great and Small 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 19, 1920] 


THE BALKANS 


E presentation of the Hungarian 
treaty of peace to the magnate 
Magyar delegates at Paris early 
in the new year apparently cre- 
ated no excitement in the Balkans, for 
both Rumania and Jugoslavia had known, 
since they had been told by the Supreme 
Council as early as Oct. 24, 1919, ex- 
actly what territory they might expect 
from the new Magyar Republic. The 
Bulgarian Sobranje amid internal disor- 
ders which, however, had little to do with 
international affairs, quietly ratified the 
Treaty of Neuilly on Jan. 12, together 
with the special treaty in regard to the 
emigration of nationals between Bulgaria 
and Greece, which had also been signed 
by the delegates of these nations at 
Neuilly on Nov. 27. Meanwhile, Balkan 
propaganda as well as diplomatic ex- 
changes showed a new lining up of the 
little nations of the peninsula—a co- 
hesion of Bulgaria and Greece, and of 
Jugoslavia and Rumania. In the popular 
press of Bulgaria and Greece, however, 
the conflict over the disposition of Thrace 
still raged. 


BULGARIA—An anti-dynastic revolt 
aided by industrial strikes began on Jan. 
5 and practically ended on Jan. 11 with- 
out loss of life by the uncompromising 
but rational action of the troops. Re- 
ports, however, came from Geneva, 
Switzerland, that 100 persons had been 
killed at Sofia; these reports were subse- 
quently denied at the Bulgar capital. 
According to Bulgar Government or- 
gans the demonstrations were organized 
by the friends of the proscribed enemies 
of Premier Stambuliwski, who were mak- 
ing every effort to escape punishment 
for following the ex-Czar Ferdinand into 
the war on the side of Germany. There 
was no foundation for Bolshevism, but 
in the industrial unrest, they thought, 


there was sufficient for the overthrow 
of the dynasty, and with the dynasty 
would go the new Agrarian Government. 
Indeed, a dispatch from Copenhagen. 
dated Jan. 7, showed that they had half 
succeeded, that the Stambuliwski Gov- 
ernment had resigned and had been suc- 
ceeded by a Cabinet under the leadership 
of Dr. S. Deneff, former Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. But no 
confirmation of this came from Sofia. 

The official press of Athens having de- 
clared that the Musulman population of 
Xanthie, Eastern Thrace, had welcomed 
the advent of the Greek army of occupa- 
tion, the Echo of Bulgaria, published at 
Sofia, on Dec. 16, published in facsimile 
a note in Turkish written by the Mayor 
of Xanthie, Tahir Effendi, saying that 
the Musulmans went into mourning «and 
draped their houses in black when the 
Greeks came. 

GREECE—The censorship still domi- 
nated Greece, and it was impossible to 
secure through the regular channels any 
news of the exact situation there, where 
the friends of ex-King Constantine from 
their headquarters in Geneva manage to 
get through their paper, the Echo of 
Greece. As to the alleged plot against 
M. Venizelos, although certain officers of 
the old régime were either arrested or 
placed under strict surveillance in 
Athens, the affair practically became a 
journalistic duel between the Constantine 
organ and the Journal of the Hellenes, 
in which the President of the Council 
himself, to judge from his speeches. and 
interviews, took merely academic inter- 
est. 
| The condition of Greek finances was, 
for the first time since the war, ex- 
pounded by M. Negropontis, Minister of 
Finance, before Parliament on Dec. 27. 
His statement reduced to tabular form 
was as follows for 1918-19, in drachmai, 
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the normal value of the drachma being 
about 20 cents, now worth a little more 
than half: 

Revenue— 
POT STUBEOONS 0 6 0.05560 0006005 00 
From loans 798,421,989 
Expenditures 1,241,714,338 

The loans include 700,000,000 drachmai 
supplied by the Allies. His estimate for 
the current year 1919-20 was: 
ONES ns Scbeuyaseya erases yee 1,147,669,394 
Expenditures 1,541,330,749 

He declared that the growth of the 
revenue, chiefly from the proceeds of the 
new income tax, proved that the national 
economic situation was prosperous. His 
policy included the flotation of internal 
loans for national needs and of foreign 
loans for productive needs, chiefly with 
the aim of realizing the value of the po- 
tential riches of the country. 


JUGOSLAVIA—In spite of the unset- 
tled condition of the Adriatic question 
and the political crisis at Belgrade be- 
tween the Serbs and Croats, reports of 
American agents from various parts of 
the country show a revival of industry 
and a feverish effort for reconstruc- 
tion. In Serbia there was a great need 
of skilled agricultural labor and of teach- 
ers to instruct the unskilled, of tools and 
machinery, but of no more alleged phil- 
anthropic missions bringing propaganda 
and food for the voluntarily idle. In 
Croatia and Slovenia many savings 
banks had doubled the amount of their de- 
posits every month since Summer; those 
of Petrinia and Agram were said to have 
received large letters of credit from 
American firms, and mining properties 
were being rapidly bought up. There was 
also great activity in the timber indus- 
tries of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and a 
syndicate to utilize the water power of 
the Frebinjica River with the construc- 
tion of a great central electric power sta- 
tion was formed under the auspices of 
the Belgrade Government, just in time to 
prevent the whole enterprise, in the 
shape of a concession, going to an 
American company. 


RUMANIA—In the preceding number 
of CURRENT History only an incomplete 
list of the new Rumanian Cabinet organ- 
ized on Dec. 9 could be secured. The 


450,269,284 


_of St. Germain was signed. 
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completed and corrected list is as fol- 

lows: 

ALEXANDER VAIDA-VOEVOD, Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

General FOFOZA AVERESCU, Interior. 

General NASCARU, War. 

Dr. AUREL VLADA, Finance and Acting 
Minister of Labor and Industry. 

Dr. VICTOR VORTESCU, Transportation. 

OCTAVIAN COGA, Religion and Education. 

Dr. MICHAEL POPOVICI, Public Works. 

JOHN JELIVAN, Justice. 

INCULETZ RALIPA, STEFAN CIPOP, and 
Professor Dr. CANTACUZENE, without 
portfolios. 

M. Vaida-Voevod, who was with M. 
Bratiano in Paris as the representative 
of the Transylvania Council, publicly 
announced that the first duty of the 
Cabinet would be to see that the treaty 
This was 
done on Dec. 7, two days before the Cab- 
inet had actually been completed. Aside 
from this duty the Cabinet will repre- 
sent the parliamentary bloc composed of 
members of the National Party of Tran- 
sylvania, Bukovina, and Bessarabia, and 
of the Peasants, and Nationalist-Demo- 
cratic groups. 

The circumstances which led up to the 
formation of the Vaida-Voevod Govern- 
ment were as follows: After his return 
from Paris M. Bratiano had succeeded 
in blocking all entente between his Gov- 
ernment and the Peace Conference, 
through his favor with the King, to 
whom he had declared that a firm front 
would cause the conference to back 
down. To make this front firmer he in- 
augurated the “Cabinet of Generals,” 
described in the November number of 
CURRENT HisTory, led by his old friend, 
General Vaitoiano. 

To his decisive influence between 
Bucharest and Paris is due the extraor- 
dinary fact that after the Vaitoiano 
Cabinet announced its resignation in 
Parliament it was actually instigated by 
M. Bratiano to send a reply to the ulti- 
matum of the Supreme Council of the 
Paris Conference, which was full of re- 
criminations against the attitude of the 
Entente toward Rumania and wound up 
with the memorable declaration that the 
Rumanian Government would not sign 
the treaty with Austria—the treaty of 
St. Germain. 

This attempt to break off relations at 








Paris by what amounted to a coup d’état 
against Parliament by Bratiano and his 
military friends was frustrated by repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy at Bucharest, who advised General 
Vaitoiano, especially as his reply to the 
ultimatum had been ex post facto, to re- 
consider what would be regarded by the 
world as a most extraordinary proceed- 
ing—the spectacle of a Government pre- 
tending to negotiate when no longer in 
office. 


On the night of Dec. 2, as the ulti- 
matum reached the hour of expiration 
and no new Government had been formed, 
the allied mission prepared to leave Bu- 
charest. At the eleventh hour the King, 
by directing M. Vaida-Voevod to form a 
Cabinet, saved the situation and prevent- 
ed a rupture with the Conference, which 
the evening papers of the capital had al- 
ready announced as having taken place. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


On Dec. 23 M. Hymans, the Belgian For- 
eign Minister, in a speech in the Parlia- 
ment at Brussels, explained that the nego- 
tiations with The Hague would leave Bel- 
gium in a better position with regard to 
control of the Scheldt, of the Ghent-Ter- 
neuzen Canal, and of the traffic from 
Antwerp to the Meuse and the Rhine hin- 
terland, but that in a military way the 
security of Belgium would probably re- 
main seriously imperiled by the non pos- 
sumus of the Dutch. This was confirmed 
on Jan. 13 by an agreement reached be- 
tween the Belgian and Dutch negotiators. 


Two commissions were to be formed, one . 


for the Scheldt, to sit at Brussels, and 
one for the Ghent-Terneuzen Canal, to 
sit at Ghent. The military project will 
be laid before the League of Nations by 
Belgium. 

Another Belgian-Dutch dispute in- 
volves a change in the frontier not con- 
templated by the Peace Conference. In 
this Holland took the initiative. It con- 
cerns the twin towns of Baerle and the 
quantity of Dutch land owned and cul- 
tivated in the vicinity by Belgians and 
the quantity of Belgian land owned and 
cultivated in the same vicinity by Dutch- 
men. Baerle is situated on the railway 
line from Turnhout to Tilburg, about 
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midway between the two towns. Com- 
pletely separated from the Province of 
Antwerp by Dutch territory, it is di- 
vided into two districts, Baerle-Hertog, 
which is Belgian, and Baerle-Nassau, 
which is Dutch. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the topo- 
graphical division of the towns is most 
irregular—the Belgian portion, for mu- 
nicipal purposes, being linked up with 
the hamlet of Zondereygen, which is com- 
pletely isolated within the Province of 
Antwerp. Baerle-Hertog has 1,400 in- 
habitants, and Baerle-Nassau 2,600, in- 
cluding the hamlets of Casterle and 
Uliooten, which are a considerable dis- 
tance from the centre. 


The Dutch project is to rectify the 
frontier line so that the political boun- 
dary shall conform to the changes in 
land ownership which have gradually 
taken place. 

Le Peuple, the first Belgian Labor 
paper to be published in the French lan- 
guage, celebrated its thirty-fifth anni- 
versary. Its first serial was Emile 
Zola’s “ Germinal,” the right to publish 
which was conveyed in a letter from the 
author dated Nov. 15, 1885, reading: 

Take ‘‘ Germinal’’ and reproduce it. I 

ask nothing, because your paper is poor, 

and because you defend poor people. Good 
luck to you. EMILE ZOLA. 

In 1885 the paper was written by one 
man, set up and printed by five, and had 
a circulation of 150. Its capital con- 
sisted of a few ten-franc shares. Its 
circulation on its thirty-fifth anniversary 
was half a million, and its influence at 
the November election is judged from 
the fact that it delivered 645,000 Labor 
votes, as compared with 620,000 Catholic 
and 310,000 Liberal, and that Labor 
gained thirty seats in the Chamber, with 
four Labor Ministers in the Coalition 
Government, and, for the first time in 
the history of Belgium, a Laborite Presi- 
dent of the Chamber. 


Heavy purchases of railway freight 
cars have been met abroad principally 
in France; orders for 375 locomotives 
have been placed in the United States, 
125 in England, and 175 within the coun- 
try. Some of those ordered in England 
were filled in December. The great via- 
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duct, 300 fet in length and 60 feet wide, 
on the Ostend-Brussels line, entirely de- 
stroyed by the Germans, has been re- 
built, as well as all the necessary bridges 
of the Scheldt and Lys, likewise de- 
stroyed. The German mark was com- 
pletely retired and the circulation of 
francs destored. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


On Jan. 15 it was authoritatively re- 
ported from London that his Majesty’s 
Government, apprehensive of the hold 
Bolshevist propaganda was taking in 
India, would lead the newly established 
League of Nations in overt war on Soviet 
Russia. The next day it was officially 
announced and confirmed that the Su- 
preme Council, on the initiative of the 


"bn o J Z Soom! 


SCENE OF THE FIGHTING BETWEEN THE 
BRITISH-INDIAN TROOPS AND THE 
MAHSUD AND WAZIRIS 


British Government had, on the contrary, 
decided to raise the blockade of Russia 
and to barter products with the co-opera- 
tive societies there, while still maintain- 
ing the attitude of the Entente toward 
the Moscow Government. 

The exact character of this new policy 
and its general effect among Govern- 
ments and peoples and in the press had 
not become known with any definite de- 
tails by Jan. 19. The events which pre- 
ceded it and may have directly or indi- 
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rectly inspired it, however, are upon rec- 
ord. As far back as Nov. 8 the Prime 
Minister, speaking at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet in London, had expressed the 
view that peace with Russia was most 
desirable. The organ of the Pan-Rus- 
sian Governments, La République Russe, 
printed in Paris, opened in its issue of 
Dec. 19 a long article on the subject 
with the words: “The curtain rises on 
the decisive act of international politics. 
Official representatives of Lloyd George 
and of Lenin are negotiating peace.” 
Advices from the States of Caucasus 
showed that the Bolshevist creed had 
penetrated Persia; from Turkestan that 
it had obtained an influence in Afghan- 
istan and was the instigator of the re- 
newal of the war on the Indian North- 
west Frontier. 


In the United Kingdom the Labor 
Party, which had placed itself on record 
as being opposed to armed intervention 
in Russia, won several seats at by-elec- 
tions. The negotiations of the Govern- 
ment with the coal miners and with the 
railroad men made slow progress. 
Equally slow was the progress of the 
Government in instituting reforms in 
Egypt, India, and Ireland in the face of 
attempted assassination of British offi- 
cials and of Nationalist propaganda, the 
speciousness and distribution of which 
had never been equaled in history. The 
elections in the Union of South Africa, 
handled by the indomitable General 
Smuts, had indeed been a victory for the 
empire and against the establishment of 
a Dutch republic; in Australia the sup- 
porters of the Commonwealth had won 
over the Laborites, and the farmers and 
the Hughes Government was safe. In 
Malta Lord Milner, coming over from 
Cairo, announced home rule for the isl- 
and. 

All these conflicting events probably 
had a strong influence in pressing the 
British Government to take the initiative 
in raising the blockade of Soviet Russia. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM—December 
established a new record for British 
trade, making 1919 unequaled: The total 
exports for the vear showed an increase 
of nearly £300,000,000 over 1918, while 
total imports were £315,000,000 over the 





preceding year. Numerous contractions 
of Government expenditures were an- 
nounced, showing on the average a 50 per 
cent. reduction over those of 1918 and an 
estimated reduction of 60 per cent. for 
1920. Unionist politicians charged that 
Labor’s victories at the by-elections 
were due to the fact that the Liberal 
Party was bent on overthrowing the Coa- 
lition, and not to any new strength of La- 
bor. Lord Chancellor Birkenhead propos- 
ed the formation of a National Party for 
the purpose of stimulating organization 
among the supporters ot the Coalition 
and to prevent a premature return to old 
party questions at the expense of post- 
bellum problems of Empire. 


On Jan. 4 various mass meetings of 
railroad men rejected the Government’s 
offer of an advance of wages, which 
averaged 100 per cent. higher than the 
pre-war rate. Negotiations were still 
proceeding on Jan. 19. Preliminary at- 
tempts for a permanent arrangement 
with the coal miners were also proceed- 
ing. The output of coal under the ar- 
rangement reached last Summer amount- 
ed to nearly 6,000,000 tons for the last 
four weeks in December. 


EGYPT—An attack by a student on 
the life of the Prime Minister, Yussuf 
Wahba Pasha, took place on Dec. 14, but 
the news was not made public in London 
until the 20th. 


The Milner Mission gained one victory 
and suffered one defeat. It won over 
that part of the Nationalist Party head- 
ed by Rouchdi Pasha, Ahmed Mazloun 
Pasha, and Yeshen Sarawat Pasha for 
negotiation, while the delegation which 
visited Paris still remained obdurate. 
Its defeat was when the mission at- 
tempted to open conversations with the 
Grand Mufti, the head of Egyptian Mos- 
lems on Jan. 2, and failed. The Mufti 
closed the interview by saying: 

As religious chief I can only say and af- 
firm that it is impossible to convince the 
nation of the utility of a thing of which I 
myself am unconvinced. The entire nation 
claims its independence, and it would 
therefore be useless to speak in any other 
language. I do not forget your power, 
but if Egyptians bend today before force 
they will seize the first occasion to re- 


volt. The guarantee of force is not 
eternal. 
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A statement signed by Lord Milner 
had been addressed to the Nationalist 
delegation on Dec. 29. It read: 


The British Mission, struck with the 
existence of a widespread belief that the 
Object of its coming is to deprive Egypt 
of rights hitherto possessed by her, 
states that there is no foundation what- 
ever for that belief. 

The British Government sent the mis- 
sion out, with the approval of the British 
Parliament, to reconcile Egyptian aspira- 
tions with Great Britain’s special inter- 
ests in Egypt and with the maintenance 
of the legitimate rights of foreign resi- 
dents. We are convinced that with 
good-will on both sides this object can 
be attained. It is the sincere desire of 
the mission to see the relations between 
Great Britain and Egypt established on a 
basis of friendly accord and to put an 
end to friction, thus enabling Egyptians 
to devote their whol: energies to the de- 
velopment of the country under self-gov- 
erning institutions. 

In pursuance of this task the mission 
desires to hear all the views of repre- 
sentatives of bodies or individuals having . 
the welfare of the country at heart. All 
opinions may be freely expressed to the 
mission. There is no wish to restrict the 
area of discussion, nor need any man fear 
that he will compromise his convictions 
by appearing before it. He will, on the 
contrary, be no more compromised by 
expressing his opinions than the mission 
will be compromised by hearing them. 
Without a perfectly frank discussion it 
will be difficult to put an end to misun- 
derstanding and arrive at an agreement. 


The next day the Cairo local commit- 
tee of the delegation replied as follows: 


The committee would have liked Lord 
Milner’s statement to have been clearer 
and more explicit and to have contained 
an acknowledgment of the complete inde- 
pendence of Egypt, but all it does is to 
widen the area of discussion, as it does 
not limit expressions of opinion within 
the bounds required by acceptance of the 
Protectorate. This widening of the dis- 
cussion shows that the English are con- 
vinced that the Egyptians categorically 
refuse the Protectorate, and does not al- 
lay the fears of the Egyptians arising 
from recent British political pronounce- 
ments. 

Lord Milner’s statement, as it stands, 
is not sufficient to induce the nation to 
reverse its attitude. Moreover, political 
methods of argument would not permit 
deliberations between the mission and the 
nation as a whole. As far as the Egyp- 
tian demands are concerned, these are al- 
ready known the world over, and can be 
summarized in the phrase, ‘‘ Complete in- 
dependence,’’ To reconcile Egypt’s inde- 
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pendence with the interests of Great Brit- 
ain and foreigners in Egypt, the discus- 
sion can only be with the delegation, 
and the discussions must not encroach 
on the sacred rights of Egypt. Long live 
Egypt! Long live Independence! 


Like Ireland, Egypt is one of the most 
prosperous appendages of the empire. 
On Dec. 28 the final statement of ac- 
counts for 1918-19 was published in 
Cairo; it showed an increase of $20,000,- 
000 in revenue and $500,000 in expendi- 
ture over the estimates. The totals are in 
Egyptian pounds, the normal value of 
the £E being $4.98, as follows: 

Revenue £E 27,661,289 
Expenditure £E 23,384,326 
BUTDIUS occtcccrncvscccccecceeees £E 4,276,963 

Of the surplus, £67,304 representing 
Government seigniorage of coinage dur- 
ing the year, has been carried to the sil- 
ver reserve fund to meet a possible loss 
on the eventual recall of the extra silver 
issued during the war, which now stands 
at £1,452,561, the balance of the surplus 
being passed to the general reserve, 
which, on April 1, 1919, stood at £10,979,- 
838, as compared with £5,103,549 on 
April 1, 1914. A note accompanying the 
statement gave warning that the surplus 
cannot be taken as the true index of the 
country’s budgetary position, although it 
certainly demonstrates its increased 
prosperity. 

Some of the Nationalist propaganda 
published by the Egyptian delegation fol- 
lows in scheme and format the pamphlets 
issued by the Allies describing German 
atrocities in Belgium and _ occupied 
France. One publication called “‘ White 
Book ” has, aside from the official corre- 
spondence, several pages on heavy paper 
showing half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs purporting to reveal the victims 
of British flagellation. 

With the Nationalist agitation going 
on in the cities of Lower Egypt, advices 
arrived in London on Dec. 22 of the de- 
feat of the British columns in the Sudan, 
which took place last October, continued 
through the year, and caused the evacua- 
tion of a large area of territory. Two 
British officers, Majors Stigand and 
White, and about forty others were killed 
in various engagements. 


The British Government stated that the 


affair was entirely isolated from the re- 
volts in Lower Egypt. 


INDIA.—Just as the Indian Home Rule 
bill had passed through its third reading 
in the British House of Commons the all- 
India Caliphate Conference at Delhi 
adopted, on Jan. 2, the following resolu- 
tion: 

That the conference enjoins upon Indian 
Moslems as a religious duty the obligation 
to abstain from participation in the forth- 
coming victory eolebrations. 

That in the event of a settlement with 
Turkey not being concluded to the satis- 
faction of Mussulmans, a progressive boy- 
ecott of British goods be inaugurated by 
Indian Moslems, and that there shall be a 
gradual cessation of co-operation with the 
Government. 

That a deputation should as soon as 
possible proceed to England, and if 
necessary to the United States, to lay the 
true sentiments of Mussulmans before re- 
sponsible British Ministers. 

The fighting on the northwest frontier 
assumed proportions never equaled in 
the war last Summer between the reg- 
ular troops of Afghanistan and the 
British-Indian army. The principal 
scene of action was the mountainous 
country west of Mandanna Kach, where 
heavy forces of the Mahsuds and Wazi- 
ris had secured strong positions. In the 
fighting on Dec. 19 the British lost in 
killed, wounded, and missing about 200, 
including 13 officers killed or missing. 
From Dec. 21 until the end of the year 
the British had a total casualty list of 
nearly 1,000. Meanwhile, various re- 
ports were that some of the Mahsuds 
had surrendered and that the Waziris 
were returning home, this effect having 
been principally brought about through 
British bombing airplanes. 

Native Indian Nationalists, princi- 
pally Moslems, used as propaganda the 
evidence presented before the Hunter 
Commission, which investigated at Bom- 
bay the disturbances which began at 
Punjab last April, and during which the 
troops fired on the mob, killing several 
natives. 

The Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
issued his report for 1918. In that year 
nearly 20,000,000 tons of coal were 
mined, being 14.55 per cent. over that of 
1917; the output of mica was 51,572 
hundredweight, as against 35,896 in the 








previous year; manganese, 415,357 tons, 
a decrease of 16.43 per cent.; wolfram, 
72,189 hundredweight, as compared with 
79,312 hundredweight in 1917, a decrease 
of 8.98 per cent.; gold fell off from 22,- 
991 ounces to 19,916, copper from 20,108 
tons to only 3,619, and, finally, the out- 
put of gems showed a decrease, being 
164,115 karats, as compared with 198,- 
200 karats in 1917. Toward the close of 
the year the demand for rubies and sap- 
phires at Paris greatly increased. 


FRANCE 


The two most important events in 
France, the promulgation of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the election of Paul 
Deschanel as President of the republic, 
are dwelt upon elsewhere. 

As is customary, the Cabinet resigned 
after the Presidential election and M. 
Millerand was intrusted with forming a 
new one. All but the post of Minister 
of Pensions had been filled by Jan. 19, 
as follows: 

Premier and Foreign Minister—ALEXAN- 
DRE MILLERAND, 

Minister of Justice—M. L’HOPITEAU. 

Interior—JULES STERG. 

War—ANDRE LEFEVRE. 

Marine—M. LANDRY. 

Commerce—M. ISAAC. 

Agriculture—HENRI RICARD. 

Finance —-FREDERIC FRANCOIS-MAR- 
SAL. 

Colonies—ALBERT SARRAUT. 

Public Works—YVES LE TROCQUER. 

Public Instruction—ANDRE HONORAT. 

Labor—PAUL JOURDAIN. 

Hygiene and Social Welfare—M. BRETON. 

Pensions—ANDRE MAGINOT. 

Liberated Regions—JEAN OGIER. 

M. Jourdain was Minister of Labor in 
the Clemenceau Cabinet and M. Le Troc- 
quer was Under Secretary of State for 
the Liquidation of Stocks. These are the 
only members of the Clemenceau Minis- 
try retained. M. Francois-Marsal is 
manager of the Banque Union Paris- 
ienne. Captain André Tardieu refused 
to retain the portfolio of Minister “of 
Liberated Regions. 

Unlike the elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies held on Nov. 16, the elections 
to the Senate of two-thirds of the 300 
total on Jan. 11 showed a return of old 
favorites, like President Poincaré, Ste- 
phen Pichon, Léon Bourgeois, C. C. A. 
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Jonnard, Jules Pams, Ribot and Clemen- 
tel. The Senatorial election had an im- 
portant bearing on the coming trial of 
the former Premier, Joseph Caillaux, 
charged with intriguing to bring about a 
premature and dishonorable peace. The 
trial by the Senate as:a High Court had 
been set for Jan. 14. That would only 
have allowed the new Senators three days 
in which to study the voluminous evi- 
dence in the case. So when the case 
came up on the 14th it was decided to 
postpone the trial until Feb. 17. 

The rising of the Seine and the strike 
of the chorus of the Paris Opéra cov- 
ered about the same period—Dec. 30- 
Jan. 16. The chorus, which in the mean- 
time had been joined by the dancers and 
the business staff, finally accepted the 
management’s proposal for an increase 
in wages and one extra performance a 
week. The Seine before it subsided cut 
off several of the suburban railway lines, 
but fell short of the maximum reached 
in 1910 by eight feet. 

On Dec. 31 the indebtedness of France 
was fixed by M. Klotz, the Minister of 
Finance, at 203,860,000,000 francs or at 
the normal rate of exchange a trifle over 
$40,772,000,000. The finding of this vast 
sum is the problem facing the new Gov- 
ernment and the new Chamber, for on 
its solution depends the whole future of 
France. In other words, the Govern- 
ment must extract from the pockets of 
39,500,000 persons, constituting the 
French population, an average of 5,161 
francs each. The ordinary French 
revenue of the year preceding the war 
showed a total of a trifle over $1,000,- 
000,000. Thus, if the whole revenue of 
the State as calculated on a pre-war 
basis were devoted to the reduction of 
the debt, France (even leaving interest 
out of account) would not be free from 
indebtedness in less than forty years. 
The expenditures of 1913-14, however, 
were a trifle under $1,000,000,000, or 
exactly 4,738,603,534 francs, but then the 
franc was worth more than twice what 
it is today. 


: ITALY 
What may have inspired Signor Nitti, 


the Italian Premier, to second the British 
Prime Minister in advocating before the 
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Supreme Council a raising of the block- 
ade of Soviet Russia, was a wireless mes- 
sage which the Italian Government had 
received from M. Tchitcherin, the Bol- 
shevist Foreign Minister, on Jan. 1, pro- 
posing a resumption of relations between 
Rome and Moscow, and pointing out 
that the Soviet Government was able to 
open the Black Sea route to Italy. But 
Signor Nitti then abided by the decision 
of the Italian Chamber made on Dec. 13, 
which had declined to recognize Soviet 
Russia by a vote of 289 to 124. 


The sixth loan (5 per cent.) floated 
since Italy entered the war was opened 
for subscriptions on Dec. 26, and the total 
on that day surpassed all previous rec- 
ords, being between $150,000,000 and 
$200,000,000. Great enthusiasm was re- 
ported. 

In pursuance of the Government’s 
financial program, announced on Nov. 
26, Signor Schanzer, Minister of the 
Treasury, made his financial statement 
concerning the details on Dec. 16. For 
the financial year 1918-19 the expendi- 
ture had been 32,599,000,000 lire and the 
revenue 9,498,000,000 lire, or at the nor- 
mal rate of exchange respectively $6,519,- 
800,000 and $1,899,600,000. The esti- 
mates for 1919-20 were: Expenditure, 
9,535,000,000 lire; revenue, 7,491,000,000 
lire. In the period from Nov. 1, 1918, 
to Oct. 31, 1919, extraordinary expendi- 
ture amounting to 20,811,000,000 lire had 
been met to the extent of 12,195,000,000 
from extraordinary revenue, and as re- 
gards the remaining 8,616,000,000 by 
means of Treasury bonds. 

Prince von Biilow, the former German 
Chancellor, and the special envoy at 
Rome, who had labored to keep Italy out 
of the war in the Winter of 1914-15, took 
up his old residence at the Villa Malta, 
Rome, on Dec. 20, but on Jan. 5, just 
five days before the Versailles Treaty 
was promulgated, he was requested to 
leave the Eternal City, and departed for 
Lucerne. 

M. Barrére, who for twenty-three years 
has been the French Ambassador at the 
Quirinal, made an important diplomatic 
disclosure at a reception he gave the 
French colony on Dec. 31, which threw 
light upon the French and Italian Yellow 
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and Green Books. He said that in 1900 
and 1902 he had negotiated defensive 
treaties with Italy as an offset to the 
Triple Alliance, which Italy realized she 
could not be an active partner to in case 
Germany went to war with both France 
and Great Britain. 


He said that the treaty of 1900 elimi- 
nated every cause of conflict in the Medi- 
terranean, and traced the Italo-French 
spheres of influence in Africa. The treaty 
of 1902 added the stipulation that in case 
of aggressive war against either France 
or Italy, the other would observe the 
strictest neutrality, which would also be 
maintained if one or the other were con- 
strained by provocation to declare war 
for the defense of its honor and security. 


The United States Trade Commissioner 
at Rome, H. C. MacLean, made a report 
on the new measures adopted by Italy 
against unemployment, which practically 
amount to an insurance against hard 
times of about a quarter pay. 


SPAIN 


With little abatement the struggle of 
the Spanish employers’ organization 
against syndicalism represented by the 
General Federation of Labor with head- 
quarters at Barcelona continued. Lock- 
out succeeded strike, and strike and as- 
sassination succeeded lockout. Toward 
the end of the year there was a revolt 
against the mysterious executive council 
of the Federation by professional mem- 
bers, who discovered that the pecuniary 
benefits they had expected to derive from 
the organization were not forthcoming, 
for the financial affairs since the depar- 
ture of the German organizers sixteen 
months ago had been in somewhat of a 
tangle with large sums mysteriously dis- 
appearing. 

On Jan. 10 the Radical Republican 
leader, Alejandro Lerroux, took the Fed- 
eration, which is said to dominate by 
assassination, as well as the Employers’ 
Association, which is said to attempt to 
dominate by lockout, to task, and de- 
clared in the Cortes that both organiza- 
tions were outside the law. He said: 


They have the same faults and the same 
merits. The employers were laborers 
themselves twenty years ago, or their 
fathers before them were, and their code 





was the same as that of the workers. The 
employers first attacked the Central Gov- 
ernment and then decided to make that 
Government an instrument to suppress, in 
many cases outside the law, all progres- 
sive and liberal ideas. Juries which were 
afraid to punish the true culprits are re- 
sponsible for much of the disorder in Bar- 
eclona, and as a result crime has fol- 
fowed crime. As a Liberal-Democrat, if 
I were the Government, I would suppress 
juries, because when people do not make 
the right use of liberty they have no right 
to have it. The final thing that Spain 
needs to do is to give the impression that 
there is justice in the land, and that 
movement must come from the highest 
places. Spain also needs. discipline, 
which I am sorry is lacking both among 
the civil and military classes. * * * The 
Government should not attack everybody 
indiscriminately, make arrests blindly and 
close all social centres, but should find 
the real culprits and punish them, which 
it can do if it uses all its force. 


The Government headed by the new 
Premier Salazar contemplated two rem- 
edies for the constant interruption of 
business on one hand and the terrorist 
campaign on the other. On Jan. 13 El 
Sol of Madrid announced that under the 
influence of the employers a strong 
Monarchist Party was being formed by 
the Liberal and Conservative leaders to 
bring a stable Government into power 
which should effectually oppose the Reds 
and their policy of terror. On the other 
hand, on Jan. 17, a bill calling for the 
compulsory syndication of all industries, 
trades and professions, affecting both 
employers and employes, was approved 
by the Senate and sent to the Chamber. 
The bill is in the nature of a co-operative 
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formula with the Government as the 
chief directing agency over both employ- 
ers and employes. 


TURKEY 


The first sitting of the new Turkish 
Parliament, held early in the new year, 
showed that the majority had a Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress, of Nation- 
alist character. With this backing the 
Sultan issued a series of statements 
pointing out that he would never consent 
to the dismemberment of the empire. 
Added to this were several events which 
constantly made the position of the In- 
terallied Commission at Constantinople 
more difficult, if not hazardous, and 
the work of the Supreme Council at Paris 
void of result. The revolt of the Arab 
tribes against the British Army of Oc- 
cupation in Upper Mesopotamia, the 
establishment of a Moslem-Bolshevist 
administration in Kurdistan by the pro- 


scribed Enver Pasha—the first in his- * 


tory—and finally the large concentration 
of Turkish troops under Mustapha Ke- 
mal, the Nationalist leader, on the 
French front in Syria, the Greek front in 
Smyrna, and the Italian front in the 
Adalia region. 

On the other hand, Prince Feisal, who 
represents the Arab Kingdom of Hedjaz 
abroad, recognized the French mandate 
over Syria in return for French recogni- 
tion of an Arab State to include Aleppo, 
Homs, and Hamah, under the administra- 
tion of the Prince, with the assistance of 
French officials. [For further matter 
on the situation in Turkey see Page 270°] 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


LL reports from Central Europe 
A pointed to the near approach of a 
catastrophe unless relief of food and 

coal could be furnished by the Entente 
Allies. Contributing agencies to the 
threatened calamity in Austria were 
noted in disorganization of the railroads, 
depreciation of the currency to a point 
where the crown was worth almost noth- 


ing as a purchasing power in outside 
markets, and the hoarding of money ob- 
tained by the peasants in enormous prices 
for their commodities. In view of these 
conditions the Supreme Council at Paris 
voted on Dec. 17 a loan of $70,000,000 to 
Austria; Chancellor Renner had asked for 
$100,000,000. 

On Dec. 28 Herbert Hoover requested 
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Cardinal Gibbons to obtain from Pope 
Benedict an appeal to the American peo- 
ple urging them to do everything possi- 
ble to alleviate the sufferings of the in- 
habitants in various countries of Europe, 
particularly Austria. 


The Christmas season in Vienna was a 
period of cold, darkness, and hunger. 
Owing to a coal-saving suspension of 
railway passenger traffic the city was 
isolated. The foundation of whatever 
celebration might be indulged in was 
upon a two-pound loaf per week, with 
half a pound of flour or some equiva- 
lent. With the exception of apples, food- 
stuffs were simply not to be seen in the 
windows. As timber was rated at its 
combustible value, the smallest Christ- 
mas tree cost 100 crowns, while candles 
cost 8 crowns if available. In contrast 
with the destitution of the very means 
of life was the abundance of articles of 
luxury — jewelry, leather, expensive 
clothing, and ornate editions in book 
shops. But these were at prices far be- 
yond the reach of any one other than 
profiteers and foreigners. 

A Vienna dispatch of Jan. 6 stated that 
the Government had increased the price 
of bread to 3 crowns 96 heller per loaf 
(normally about 80 cents). It was inti- 
mated that the next advance would be to 
5 crowns per loaf. Urgent appeals to the 
American people to render aid to the 
stricken country came in dispatches of 
Jan. 9 from Baron Ejichoff, head of the 
Austrian peace delegation, and from 
United States Ambassador Wallace. 

The following pathetic letter, written 
in Vienna on Dec. 12 by Mariane Brandt, 
formerly a prima donna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Grand Opera Company, 
gives a glimpse of the appalling situation 
in that stricken city: 


Dearest, True Friend—Your sweet and 
consoling letter reached me, and I thank 
you with full heart for it. But please do 
not send anything else than your good 
words. I did not receive what you kindly 
sent me; they steal all eatables from the 
ears. Three other friends have already 
written to me that they had sent some- 
thing to me also, and nothing arrived. 
This is a dreadful time; all good seems 
to have vanished, and only thieves, rob- 
bers and murderers are in the world. 

Some friends sent money to me through 
bank. Some others spoke to Mrs. Kreisler 
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about our misery and Mr. Kreisler sent 
$100, which I can pay back to him as soon 


as I can get my fortune. It was welcome 
tto me in the moment, but I do not spend 
more of it than is absolutely necessary to 
live. We have already learned to be con- 
tented with very little. 

If you would read an old Austrian cook 
book you would not believe that it was 
ever possible to cook in such a prodigal 
way, with butter, eggs, cream, &c. Last 
week we got twelve dekagrammes of 
frozen meat (less than one-fifth of a 
pound) the person. My butcher gave me 
more, but it is too dry to eat and the 
bouillon has a bad taste. 

But more than with the food we suffer 
with the cold. There is no wood or coal 
to be got, and the temperature of the 
rooms is 43 to 45 (Fahrenheit). The days 
are foggy and rainy. There is no light, 
as you are not permitted to burn more gas 
or electricity than they give you, and are 
highly punished if you do. Frozen hands 
and feet and my stiff leg are the conse- 
quences. They want help and credit from 
America; the Entente will not give it. 

Dearest friend, I am so grateful to you 
and those people who remember me still in 
America. I have also some pupils in New 
York who wrote to me, and if all America 
would be like these we would have help 
in our misery. It is so humiliating to be- 
come such beggars as we are now, when 
formerly Austria was such a happy, rich 
country. 

I wait for my death quietly. I am old 
enough and had a rich life, for which I 
thank God every day. 


A Vienna message of Jan. 9 stated 
that the Government anticipated 12,000,- 
000,000 crowns would be realized from 
the partial confiscation of private for- 
tunes, and that it was hoped Holland 
would grant a loan of 30,000,000 flor- 
ins for the purchase of food. 


The complete text of the note putting 
the ban of the Supreme Council on the 
separatist activities of several of the 
Austrian provinces, which was handed to 
Dr. Karl Renner, the Austrian Chancel- 
lor, on Dec. 17, during his visit to Paris, 
was as follows: 


The attention of the allied and associat- 
ed powers has been directed to a certain 
agitation that is threatening the cohesion, 
and even the integrity, of the territory of 
Austria from several sides. The steps 
undertaken by the Vorarlberg Landtag 
to induce the Vienna Government to rec- 
ognize the right of self-determination of 
that province coincide with those move- 
ments which are calculated, be it in the 
Salzburg district or in the Tyrol, to in- 
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clude them in the economic sphere of 
neighboring States, and with the agita- 
tion aroused in the former western dis- 
tricts of Hungary in favor of holding a 
plebiscite, which is not provided for in the 
treaty according these districts to Aus- 
tria. 

The allied and associated powers are 
of the opinion that if the separatist forces 
should succeed in breaking through at 
any one of these points, such separa- 
tion would entail the complete dissolution 
of the Austrian State and could destroy 
the equilibrium of Central Europe. The 
allied and associated powers, therefore, 
do not wish to allow the existence of 
any doubt as to their intentiton to main- 
tain and carry out the territorial, or any 
other, provisions of the Peace Treaty of 


St. Germain. Impelled by this idea, the 
Supreme Council today adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution, which it is determined 
to carry out, and which I have the honor 
to transmit in its name: 

‘“‘Impelled by the desire to make safe 
the existence of Austria within the bor- 
ders laid out for it, and determined to 
make effective the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty of St. Germain, the allied and 
associated powers declare that they will 
oppose all attempts calculated to injure 
the integrity of Austrian territory, or 
that, in conflict with the regulations of 
Article 28 of the above-mentioned treaty, 
injure the political or industrial indepen- 
dence of Austria in any way, either 
directly or indirectly.”’ 

CLEMENCEAU. 


Execution of Hungarian Communists 


New Government’s Vigorous Action 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


DVICES from Hungary stated that 
Herr Huszar, the Hungarian Pre- 
mier, estimated the Communist 

régime had cost the country 18,000,000,000 
kronen (normally about $3,600,000,000), 
and that the Rumanian inroads had taken 
36,000,000,000 kronen. These losses, he 
added, had produced a desperate finan- 
cial situation confronting the National 
Assembly. 

Executions of Communist terrorists 
were proceeding apace. Joseph Cserny 
and thirteen others were put to death on 
Dec. 19. Another Communist attempt to 
overthrow the Government was discov- 
ered by the military authorities, accord- 
ing to a Budapest message of Dec. 28. 
Considerable indignation was aroused in 
Budapest on Jan. 3 by the action of the 
head of the Allied Military Mission in 
endeavoring to prevent the execution of 
nine Communists on the ground that the 
executions might create unfavorable 
opinion in Great Britain and France. 
The Hungarian Government protested 
against this interference with her inter- 
nal affairs in re-establishing public 
safety, hanged the Communists, and 
promptly began a fresh trial of Hau- 
bicht, former Bolshevist military com- 
mander at Budapest, charged with two 
murders and high treason. 


On the other hand, a Berne message of 
Jan. 5 stated that Switss and British 
citizens arrived from Budapest declared 
that the barbarity of the new Hungarian 
rulers was as ruthless as that of their 
Bolshevist predecessors. These wit- 
nesses asserted that whoever was sus- 
pected of the slightest leanings toward 
socialism was imprisoned, tortured, and 
finally executed. Public executions had 
become a daily spectacle in Budapest, for 
which tickets were sold at several hun- 
dred kronen each, and yet tickets were 
always too few. The National Zeitung 
of Basle said: “ The most fearful atroc- 
ities of the wars of religion are being 
repeated in the Hungarian capital.” The 
number of victims already executed was 
estimated at 5,000, many of whom were 
old men, women, and children. 

On Jan. 7 Count Apponyi arrived in 
Paris to receive the Hungarian peace 
treaty, which had been waiting three 
months for an accredited Hungarian 
plenipotentiary. Count Apponyi was ac- 
companied by sixty-four assistants. Be- 
fore leaving Budapest he had stated that 
part of his mission was to dis¢over 
whether Hungary should make a sepa- 
rate peace with the United States. The 
treaty was handed to him the following 
Tuesday and he departed with it to 
Budapest. 
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The Problem of Turkey 


Survey of the Rival Claims of Territory and Power in Turkey. 
Which Menace Peace in the Near East 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


HE ever-renascent problem of 
what to do with Turkey still vexes 
the Peace Conference at Paris and 
the world at large. The new 
political situation which arose in Tur- 
key early in October, 1919, through the 
occupation of Konieh, an important rail- 
road centre virtually domonating South- 
ern Asia Minor, by Mustapha Kemal, 
and through the fall of the Turkish 
Cabinet under Damad Ferid Pasha and 
the substitution of a new Cabinet headed 
by Ali Riza Pasha, one of whose mem- 
bers, the Minister of War, Djemal Pasha, 
was a political ally of Mustapha, was 
generally interpreted in foreign capitals 
as a symptom of the coming separation 
of Asia Minor from the central power 
at Constantinople, and of an increase of 
power for the party of the Young Turks. 
After setting up a Turkish Nationalist 
Government at Konieh, Mustapha Kemal 
issued a proclamation promising safety 
to the lives and property of all persons 
without distinction of race or religion, 
and mentioning the Armenians specifi- 
cally, demanding the application of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s fourteen principles to 
Turkey; he also declared that his forces 
and other supporters of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment would fight to the death to re- 
sist foreign intervention. 


AIMS OF MUSTAPHA 


Toward the middle of October the 
progress of Mustapha Kemal’s movement 
became clearly evident: the important 
cities of Brussa and Adrianople, among 
others, had joined the movement, which 
was growing steadily. In an interview 
given at this time, the Turkish National- 
ist leader again declared that the lives 
and property of the Armenians would 
be respected, and made an attack upon 
the British, who, he declared, having 
previously acquired Egypt, Arabia, and 


Mesopotamia (the Persian protectorate 
was announced later), was now seeking 
the remnants of Turkey. Mustapha 
Pasha said: 

It is our aim to secure the development 
of Turkey as she stood at the time of the 
armistice. We have no expansionist plans. 
It is our conviction that Turkey can be 
made rich and prosperous if we get a 
good Government. Our Government has 
been weakened through foreign interfer- 
ence and intrigues. 


Mustapha Kemal denied that he was 
working with Enver Pasha, the former 
War Minister, and declared that the lat- 
ter’s policies had injured Turkey; he 
further denied that the Nationalists were 
seeking to preserve Anglo-French in- 
vestments in Turkey. British money, on 
the contrary, he asserted, was being sent 
to destroy Turkey. The tendency shown 
by Mustapha Kemal at this time was 
one of conciliation with the Turkish Cen- 
tral Government and toleration of the 
idea of an independent Armenian Re- 
public. 


CONFLICT WITH GOVERNMENT 


A month later, however, it became ap- 
parent that friction had arisen between 
Mustapha Kemal and Constantinople: 
on Nov. 9 the Turkish Government sent 
a quasi-ultimatum to Mustapha and the 


Nationalist organization, complaining 
that the Nationalists were interfering 
with the liberty of the elections and were 
replacing Government officials at will 
in Anatolia, and demanding that the or- 
ganization adhere to its legitimate pur- 
pose of national defense. It declared 
that if its demands were not granted the 
Government would resign. To _ this 
ultimatum, however, Mustapha Kemal, 
whose headquarters were in Sivas, paid 
but little heed, and his independent atti- 
tude grew more pronounced with the ex- 
tension of his power in Anatolia. His 
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forces were estimated at 300,000 men. 
To the Greeks in the vilayet of Aidin 
and the Italians at Adalia, as well as to 
the Christian elements of Asia Minor 
generally, his presence occasioned much 
alarm, especially in view of the threaten- 
ing attitude of lawless bands of Turks 
and Kurds in Armenia. 


CASE OF ARMENIA 


Regarding Armenia especially, M. 
Venizelos, the Greek Premier, said in 
Paris early in the Fall: 


The Turks do not consider themselves 
beaten. In Asia Minor, as well as in 
Armenia, they take every opportunity of 
demonstrating it. Great numbers of 
former Turkish soldiers, organized into 
comitadjis (roving bands) invade unoccu- 
pied territory and fall upon the unarmed 
populations. Unless the status of Turkey 
is soon settled, and Armenia occupied by 
® mandatory State, there will be no 
Armeaians left within their territorial 
boundaries. 


On Oct. 10 the necessity for a detach- 
ment of preferably American troops to 
guard railways in Armenia, make high- 
ways safe, protect relief work against 
the Kurdish and Tatar bands, and 
strengthen the morale of the little Ar- 
menian army of 10,000 men was empha- 
sized by Colonel William Haskell, head 
of the Allied High Commission in Ar- 
menia. Cabling from Tiflis Colonel 
Haskell said: 


After an inspection just completed, I 
find that relief measures in Armenia are 
complicated by the fact that while the 
Government of Armenia is in sympathy 
with Denikin and the anti-Bolshevist 
movement, the districts of Georgia and 
Azerbaidjan are hostile. The Tatars, as- 
sisted by the Turks, have compelled the 
Armenian population to abandon Igdir 
and are pressing Kars and Erivan. This 
warfare has largely increased the number 
of refugees to be taken care of, and also 
makes shipments of food supplies from 
the Kuban district uncertain. Railroad 
communication from Nakhechivan to Per- 
sia has been interrupted, and there is 
no immediate prospect that traffic will be 
resumed. I estimate that there are 800,000 
destitute Armenians who will require as- 
sistance until next year’s harvest. 


CLAIMS OF GREECE 
The defeat of Turkey by the Allies 
brought with it many conflicting claims 
to territory in Asia Minor. Apart from 
the evacuation of Western Thrace by the 


Bulgarians, in accordance with the 
terms of the peace treaty (excluding 
Mussulman districts, which fell to Bul- 
garia), Greece demanded the right to 
protect her nationals at Smyrna, and 
was allowed to send troops to Aidin. Con- 
flicts between these forces and the re- 
sisting Turks led to such severe repres- 
sions on the part of the Greeks that the 
Peace Conference found itself obliged to 
take cognizance of the complaints of the 
Turkish Government, which alleged that 
atrocities had been committed. Mean- 
while bands composed of Circassians, 
Yuruks and sundry adventurous Mos- 
lems, which disclaimed connection with 
the movement further east directed by 
Mustapha Kemal, were formed in the 
Smyrna hinterland to combat the Greek 
“invaders.” These bands were said to 
be loyal to the Sultan and to number 
some 15,000 men. 

Greek activities in Anatolia were dis- 
cussed in detail in a report of the inter- 
national military commission composed 
of Generals representing England, 
France, and Italy, and headed by Ad- 
miral Mark Bristol. This report was 
unanimous after forty sittings. A por- 
tion of its contents, cabled to the United 
States on Jan. 1, presented an indictment 
of the Greeks in their measures of occu- 
pation of this Turkish territory. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION 


The report said in part: 


The conditions of security in the Vilayet 
of Aidin, and at Smyrna in particular, 
did not justify the occupatior of the 
Smyrna forts in accordance with Article 
VII. of the armistice conditions. 

The internal conditions in the vilayet 
did not call for the landing of allied 
troops at Smyrna. On the contrary, since 
the Greek landing the situation has been 
disturbed because of the state of war , 
existing between the Greek troops and 
the Turkish irregulars. 

* * * No resistance to the landing was 
organized by the ‘Turkish authorities; 
the shots fired by the Turks were only 
isolated cases. * * * On the road which 
they [the Greeks] traversed between the 
Konak Square and the transport Patris, 
where they were imprisoned, the first 
convoy of prisoners, including officers 
and soldiers as well as the Vali and other 
officials, were made the objects of acts 
of brutality by the crowd which accom- 
panied them, and even by some of the 
Greek soldiers who were escorting them. 
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All the prisoners were robbed. All were 
forced to shout, ‘‘ Zito Venizelos!’’ and 
to march with hands raised. With one 
or two exceptions, the Greek officers 
showed no effort to restrain their men. 
During May 15 and 16 Greek troops arbi- 
trarily arrested 2,500 persons, including 
children under 16 years of age. * * * 
There were numerous acts of violence and 
pillage. Numerous women were violated. 
Some _ assassinations were committed. 
While most of these acts were committed 
by civilian Greeks, the soldiers took part 
in them, and the military authorities were 
slow in taking action to put a stop to 
them. * * * 

The Colonel in command of the Greek 
occupation forces on May 21 received a 
telegram from Venizelos at Paris ordering 
the extension of Greek occupation. 

A large number of Turks, men, women, 
and children, who tried to escape from the 
quarter that was burning (at Aidin) were 
killed without cause by the Greek soldiers. 
* * * The Greeks evacuated the city 
on the night of June 29 after having com- 
mitted numerous crimes and acts of 
brutality. * * * The  reoccupation of 
Aidin was ordered by the Greek Com- 
mander in Chief in spite of the strict 
orders to the contrary of the Entente rep- 
resentative. The Greek authorities acted 
in conformity with the formal orders sent 
from Paris by Venizelos on July 2. This 
order did not permit any intervention by 
the Entente representative in this con- 
nection. * * * 

Losses resulting from conflict between 
Greeks and Turks in the Meander Valley 
are estimated at $33,000,000 by fires at 
Aidin and $6,000,000 by damage to crops. 


The commission further recommended 
that the Greek troops be replaced by 
allied troops much fewer in number, and 
that Greek troops, if allowed to co-oper- 
ate, should be kept from contact with 
the Turkish National forces. It further 
declared its opinion that Turkish Na- 
tional sentiment would never accept this 
annexation to Greece, and that the Turks 
would resist military compulsion to force 
them to do so, 


VENIZELOS PROTESTS 


The findings of this commission were 
attacked by M. Venizelos, on the ground 
that the commission had no Greek mem- 
bers and had examined no Greek wit- 


nesses. In Paris on Nov. 15 he asked 
the Supreme Council to declare the re- 
port null and void, and to rule that 
another investigation be conducted. In 
this connection he said: 
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When the Greeks landed at Smyrna they 
were immediately surrounded by en- 
thusiastic crowds, which followed them, 
cheering and welcoming them, and ad- 
vanced from the port to the city proper, 
without having occupied the strategic 
points of the city. Turks and Greeko- 
phobe residents fired from windows upon 
the troops. The evening previous the 
Turks had issued proclamations protest- 
ing against Greek occupation, and had 
opened the jails and freed several hun- 
dred criminals, who armed themselves at 
Turkish commissaries, and began robbing 
and looting, causing the whole trouble. 

We have been accused of trying to 
change the ethnographic face of the 
region. I can say that out of the 200,000 
Greeks expelled by the Turks since 1914 
not one in fifteen has returned to the 
country, owing to the fact that their 
houses have been burned or are occupied 
by Turks whom the Greek command is 
unwilling to expel until homes are pro- 
vided for them elsewhere. 

M. Venizelos expressed surprise that 
the Supreme Council should revert to 
incidents of the landing in its expression 
that the occupation of Smyrna was only. 
temporary. He said: 

When we were asked by President Wil- 
son and Premiers Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau to occupy Smyrna there was 
no mention of temporary occupation. If 
it had been a matter of a mandate for 
policing, a larger nation would have been 
called upon. We are too small a nation 
to do any policing of other countries. 
But it was our understanding that we 
should occupy a country which has been 
Greek for 3,000 years pending final settle- 
ment of the question, which would give 
us title to the district. 


We seek no mandate; we seek to enter 
our home. I should like to have the 
question decided finally once for all, as 
the occupation is causing Greece much 
expense which she is unable to bear in- 
definitely. 


CONFLICT INTENSIFIED 


The conflict between the Greeks and 
the Turks in this region, meanwhile, con- 
tinued. Movements of Greek troops were 
resisted by Turkish detachments, and 
bitter fighting occurred. The Greek 
forces were reported to number 70,000 
men, who were being used through De- 
cember to occupy and defend that part 
of the territory which they wish to 
annex to Smyrna. The Turks, who were 
in large majority within and around this 
occupied area, continued obstinately to 
resist all Greek advances. The Vilayet 
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of Aidin had been repeatedly devastated 
by embittered warfare. It was stated 
on Jan. 2 that Mustapha Pasha was 
concentrating his Nationalist forces 
against the Greeks near Aidin, as well 
as moving a large accumulation of Turk- 
ish and captured Russian arms from 
Erzerum westward. 

The Sultan of Turkey, in his throne 
speech at the opening of the Chamber 
of Deputies on Jan. 12, declared Smyrna 
“inseparable from the Turkish Empire.” 
A week earlier the Constantinople papers 
published the main outlines of a note of 
protest that had been addressed to the 
Peace Conference by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment. 
ence with Turkish independence would 
mean endless chaos in the Near East. 
As an alternative the Sublime Porte 
offered the reformation of Turkey with 
the help of a single power and its ex- 
perts. Popular sympathy with this plan 
was expressed widely through the Turk- 
ish press and through mass meetings. 


ITALIAN CLAIMS 

Immediately to the south of Smyrna 
the Italians have occupied a considerable 
area, with Adalia as their port. They 
control the railway to Konia and thence 
to Adalia, which is part of the new 
region occupied by them. The so-called 
Nationalist and anti-Greek bands have 
shown a more friendly disposition toward 
the Italians, whose aid they have sought 
to enlist against the Greeks. The dis- 
orders that attended the Italian occupa- 
tion of this district were also formally 
investigated by a Peace Conference Com- 
mission, and the Italians did not escape 
without blame. 


FRENCH CLAIMS IN SYRIA 

East of the Greek and Italian dis- 
tricts is the Syrian territory allotted to 
the French, which borders on the inde- 
pendent Arab State under Emir Feisal, 
son of King Hussein of the Hedjaz. Here 
also there have been conflicts, both be- 
tween the Allies themselves and be- 
tween the native Arab rulers. Strained 
* feeling between the British, whose troops 
occupied Syria provisionally, and the 
French, who suspected the British of 
wishing to supplant them in this chosen 
area, was finally appeased; the British 


The note held that interfer- , 
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moved their soldiers out, and the French 
forces took their place. 

The situation in this whole region 
toward the end of December was as fol- 
lows: General Gouraud, Commander in 
Chief of the French forces, had relieved 
with his troops the British military posts 
in the districts of Marsaitab and Urfa, 
but the administration of these districts 
remained in the hands of the Turkish 
authorities. The eastern area of occu- 
pation, including Damascus and Aleppo, 
had been put under the administration 
of Emir Feisal. All the British forces 
had been withdrawn from Syria, and the 
British military administration of that 
country was at an end. 


CONFLICT WITH ARABS 


Regarding the original promises made 
to King Hussein and the Emir Feisal in 
respect to the independence of Arabia 
and the annexation of part of Syria, the 
differences between the Arabian French 
authorities were provisionally composed. 
That the Arab National feeling would 
create difficulties for France, however, 
was indicated on Jan. 12, when it was re- 


ported that serious fighting had occurred 
between French and Syrian volunteers, 
with many casualties on both sides, at 
Alexandretta and other points of de- 
markation in the French zone in Damas- 


cus. The Arabs had organized a Na- 
tional Defense Committee, which was en- 
forcing compulsion of military service, 
and had issued a manifesto against for- 
eign intervention in any form. Rival 
political and religious organizations were 
uniting, and the force of the movement 
was said to be considerable. 


INTERNAL DISPUTES 


Regarding internal politics, Emir 
Feisal and his rival, the Arab Sheik 
Ibn Saud, had both presented rival claims 
at Paris and London, but no settlement 
had been reached. As for Palestine, 
Emir Feisal had repeatedly declared that 
it should fit into the framework of the 
new Arabian Empire, whose nationals 
far outnumbered the Jews in Palestine, 
and denied the right of the future Jewish 
Nation to exercise predominance. It was 
the Arab intention, he declared, to build 
up an Arabian Empire, to consist of 
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Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine. No 
distinguishable boundary, he said, sepa- 
rated Palestine from Syria, with which 
it must be united, as Syria with Arabia. 

A special situation, meanwhile, exists 
in the north, where the people of the 
Lebanon under their Emir repudiate 
both the rule of Turkey and that of 
every foreign power, openly declaring 
for a protectorate under France. 


QUESTION OF MANDATE 


The multiple disputes to be appeased, 
and the inflammability of the national, 
racial, religious and political tendencies 
in all these diverse segments of what 
remains of Turkey have given the 
statesmen of the allied nations in Paris 
deep cause for solicitude. Great Britain 
and France fully a year ago recognized 
their own inability to undertake control 
of either the whole or a part of Turkey; 
Britain had not financial resources, and 
her disinterestedness was subject to ques- 
tion because of her extensive Asiatic 
possessions; France had never shown 
capacity for colonial administration, and 
In view of 


was exhausted financially. 
these mutual incapacities, and the im- 
possibility of delegating either Greece or 
Italy to undertake the formidable task 
involved, the two chief allies in Europe 
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asked the United States to assume the 
mandate over European Turkey and Ar- 
menia, and have been waiting ever since 
for the American decision. 

Many prominent Americans, including 
Henry Morgenthau, former Ambassador 
to Turkey, have argued in favor of the 
acceptance of such a mandate, but there 
have been no indications that the Wash- 
ington Government favored it; the atti- 
tude of a considerable portion of the 
Senate is unmistakably opposed to enter- 
ing into adventures which might embroil 
the United States in the quarrels either 
of Europe or of Asia. The opinions ar- 
rived at by the members of the special 
investigating committee headed by Gen- 
eral Harbord have been already men- 
tioned. The attitude of the Turkish 
Government itself has been consistently 
one of maintaining the status quo, with 
or without American intervention, and 
an urgent desire to expedite the signing 
of peace before Turkey falls ,to pieces. - 
Turkish public sentiment, at last reports, 
was crystallizing in favor of an Amer- 
ican mandate, to be withdrawn when 
Turkey was able to stand on her own 
feet. At Paris, meanwhile, the British 
and French were stated semi-officially 
to have at last united in favor of allow- 
ing the Turk to remain in Europe. 





BOLSHEVISM 


IN EUROPE 


Aspects of the New Power That Has Established Itself by Arms 
in Russia and Threatens War on the World 


ANY varying phases of Bolshe- 
Mi vism, including an analytical 

study of its methods, Lenin’s of- 

ficial statement of its aims, the 
story of its worldwide campaign to over- 
turn all other Governments by propa- 
ganda, and an account of the military 
triumphs and peace efforts of the Mos- 
cow leaders, will be found in the follow- 
ing fifty pages of this magazine. An 
important feature of this interesting 
array is the luminous comparison of the 
Soviet Constitution with the United 
States Constitution made by Hon. Bur- 
ton L. French, member of Congress from 
Idaho, on page 313 et seq. Another, 
which touches the theme indirectly, is 
the historical sketch of the new Republic 
of Georgia in the Caucasus (page 281), 
written by Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, who was 
connected with the American Relief Com- 
mission in Asia Minor. The Supreme 
Council at Paris formally recognized the 
Georgian Republic about the middle of 
January, at the same time giving a sim- 
ilar honor to Azerbaidjan, another new 
republic in the Caucasus, southeast of 
Georgia and extending to the borders of 
Persia. So far as these republics have 
any strength it will be a barrier to the 
onward march of Russian Bolshevism. 

The success of the Soviet Government 
in overcoming the armies of Denikin in 
South Russian and of Kolchak farther 
east in Siberia, in view of the avowed 
purpose of Lenin and Trotzky to spread 
revolutionary doctrines in the Caucasus, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Mesopotamia, and 
India, produced a profound impression in 
Great Britain, and it was announced on 
Jan 16 that there was possibility of for- 
mal military operations by the British 
Government against the Soviet Govern- 
ment of Russia. 

Winston Spencer Churchill, Secretary 
for War; Walter Hume Long, First Lord 
of the Admiralty; Earl Beatty, com- 
mander of the Grand Fleet, and Field 


Marshal Sir Henry H. Wilson, Chief of 
the Imperial Staff, left London on the 
night of Jan. 15 for Paris, having been 
hurriedly summoned for a consultation 
with Premier Lloyd George and other 
British officials then in Paris, on im- 
portant military and naval matters. 

The Bolshevist military successes re- 
ported up to Jan. 16 gave the Soviet 
Government virtual mastery of the whole 
of European Russia. Odessa was prac- 
tically in its possession, giving the Reds 
full control of the southern coast regions. 
Their victories in the Don country gave 
them enormous supplies of food, raw 
material, coal, rolling stock, and oil. The 
entire Caucasus region was seriously 
threatened by their occupation of Trans- 
Caspia. A large Bolshevist element ex- 
ists in Baku. The Soviet Government, 
having established itself on the Caspian 
and Black Seas, could obtain important 
recruits from the region, placing the new 
Republics of Georgia and Azerbaidjan 
at their mercy; this would give them 
free access to operations in Persia, Meso- 
potamia, Afghanistan, and India. The 
Bolsheviki opened fifty propaganda 
schools at Tashkent, near the Afghanis- 
tan frontier, where Oriental languages 
are being taught to their agents, who 
will be sent to teach the Soviet doctrines 
in India, China, and all the Moslem 
countries. 


CHANGE OF ALLIED POLICY 


An important reversal of the policy 
of the Allies toward Russia was decided 
upon by the Supreme Council in Paris 
on Jan. 16. The session was attended by 
the Premiers of Great Britain, France 
and Italy. The new policy was officially 
announced in a statement which appears 
in full on page 199. It was to the effect 
that the Allies would lift the blockade 
and would trade with the Russian peas- 
ants, though continuing their former at- 
titude toward the Bolshevist Government. 
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The only official explanation of the move 
was that it was intended, by reaching 
the people, to weaken the Soviet Gov- 
ernment; but the feeling persisted that 
it was indicative of early negotiations 
with Moscow for a cessation of hostili- 
ties and an ultimate solution of the Rus- 
sian problem. It was construed to mean 
an end of the proposed military oper- 
ations against the Soviet Government by 
Great Britain. 

The Russian Co-operative Society, with 
which the Allies are to deal, is composed 
of a number of co-operative unions and 
is said to represent 20,000,000 Russians. 
In June of last year Secretary of War 
Baker signed contracts with representa- 
tives of the society covering the sale of 
$15,000,000 worth of surplus army cloth- 
ing and textiles. In greeting the delega- 
tion which waited upon him in Washing- 
ton Mr. Baker spoke of the sincere de- 
sire of the people of the United States 
to be of any possible assistance to the 
people of Russia, and explained that it 
was the hope that when Russia had re- 
established its Government the “ ancient 
bond of friendship between the two na- 
tions would be found strengthened.” 


AMERICAN WITHDRAWAL 


On the same day that the announce- 
ment was made of a change of policy by 
the Supreme Council, Secretary of State 
Lansing made a public statement re- 
garding the decision of the United 
States to withdraw all American forces 
from Siberia on Feb. 1, 1920, along with 
the American experts in charge of the 
Trans-Siberian and Chinese Eastern 
Railway. The official announcement 
also stated that by co-operation of the 
British and American Governments 10,- 
000 Czechoslovak troops would be em- 
barked at Vladivostok on Feb. 1. The 
reason impelling the United States Gov- 
ernment to this action was that the de- 
feat of the Kolchak forces by the Bolshe- 
viki had rendered it inadvisable for the 
United States to assume the undertak- 
ing which further co-operation would 
require. 

A further reaction from these devel- 
opments was a change of Great Britain’s 
attitude toward the Sultan of Turkey. 
The French and Italians had previously 
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desired that, in deference to the wishes 
of their Moslem subjects, the Sultan be 
permitted to continue his residence at 
Constantinople as the head of the Moslem 
Church. The British, on the other hand, 
favored excluding the Turks entirely 
from Europe. The turn of events in 
January altered the situation, and it was 
reported on Jan. 16 that the British had 
receded from their position and had de- 
cided that the Caliphate should remain 
at Constantinople. 


It was reported from Soviet headquar- 
ters on Jan. 16 that Admiral Kolchak, 
head of the All-Russian Government in 
Siberia, had been captured and his anti- 
Bolshevist armies practically extermi- 
nated; the remnants of his Siberian 
army, numbering 6,000, had laid down 
their arms. The same report said that 
General Semenov, who had been desig- 
nated as Kolchak’s successor, had been 
defeated at Irkutsk, leaving that last 
centre of anti-Bolshevist activity in the, 
hands of the Reds. At the same time 
the Soviet Government announced that 
any future sentences of death would be 
imposed upon enemies only when ap- 
proved by the All-Russian Extraordi- 
nary Commission. 


COMMUNIST METHODS 


Walter Duranty, in a cablegram of 
Jan. 13 from Riga to THE NEw YorK 
TIMES, in which CURRENT History Mac- 
ZINE enjoys the right of joint publication, 
describes how the Communists control 
Soviet Russia as follows: 


The whole machinery of the Government 
and army is in the hands of the Com- 
munist minority, about 5 per cent. of the 
total, whose alims and aspirations are no 
less foreign to those of the great mass of 
the population than was the case with the 
imperialist policy of the Czarist régime. 
Everything—literally everything—is run by 
the Communists. 

To each regiment there is attached a 
commissar, who fis really the civil au- 
thority appointed by the Extraordinary 
Commission of Moscow and responsible 
only thereto. In theory the commissar has 
no military standing and cannot give mili- 
tary orders, but he has power to dismiss, 
imprison or execute the regimental com- 
mander if he thinks fit to do so. Each 
battalion in the regiment has an assistant 
commissar attached to it. Each company 
has what is called an organizer, who is a 
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sort of subordinate commissar. Naturally 
all these are Communists. Below the or- 
ganizers there are the Communist non- 
coms and the rank and file in the pro- 
portion of one to every half dozen men 
or so. These are really secret police or 
spies. No one is supposed to know they 
are Communists and they do their utmost 
to seem ordinary soldiers. Thus parallel 
to the military organization of the regi- 
ment or other unit there is a network of 
civilian control and an espionage system 
reaching right up from the platoon 
through the regimental, divisional and 
army staff to the Moscow headquarters of 
the Extraordinary Commission. 


Through this network the Communists 
hold Russia in a grip of blood. The 
slightest incautious word is immediately 
reported, and drastic action follows. One 
boy of 18 told how somebody had grum- 
bled about the worthlessness of Soviet 
money as compared with the Czar’s 
rubles in the old days. A week later he 
disappeared, and it was learned later that 
he had been condemned to four years in 
a@ convict prison. Even though the sol- 
diers gradually come to learn the identity 
of the majority of the Communist spies— 
and it is startling to see how very eager 
they are to denounce them when captured 
—they live in a continual atmosphere of 
espionage and terror. 

Most feared of all is the “lying tri- 
bunal,’’ a body delegated by the Ex- 
traordinary Commission to administer 
**justice’’ in the army with absolutely 
unlimited powers. This tribunal will de- 
scend suddenly upon a regiment, coming 
no one knows whence or when. Even 
the Commissars and Communists tremble 
when it is present, for they have many 
enemies, as they are well aware, and 
who can tell what secret influence, in- 
trigue or corruption may destroy him? 

The tribunal’s sittings are the merest 
farce. Death is the penalty in seven 
cases out of ten, for life in Russia, never 
very expensive, is cheaper than bread to- 
day. This is almost literally true. At 
least, in the 4th Company of the 2d 
Bolshevist Regiment a Sergeant was exe- 
cuted by the Flying Tribunal on the 
denunciation of an Assistant Commissar, 
to whom he had declined to sell half a 
pound of sugar. The terms of the de- 
nunciation ran: ‘‘ This man spoke con- 
temptuously of the Soviet currency, and 
declared he wished God would strike dead 
the whole pack of Communist spies and 


traitors.’’ No witnesses were called. 
The Flying Tribunal doesn’t’ bother 
about such trifles, and, despite his de- 
nials, the soldier was shot on the Com- 
missar’s unsupported testimony. 

Not the least terrible part of the system 
is the appalling secrecy with which it 
works. Officers and men vanish one day 
from the midst of their comrades. Some- 
times it is learned later that they have 
been shot or punished by order of the lo- 
cal commissar; sometimes they are held 
in prison until the arrival of the Flying 
Tribunal. But always the result is the 
same—death or a long term of imprison- 
ment. 

Against this system no revolt is pos- 
sible. No man knows with whom he may 
safely speak, far less plot, to throw off 
the yoke. What is more, the commissars, 
who are generally workmen devoid of 
military knowledge, have the power to 
punish what they consider to be military 
faults or derelictions. Thus the company 
commander in the 8d Regiment was sent 
to the penitentiary for ten years by the 
Flying Tribunal on the report of an as- 
sistant commissar that he deliberately 
sacrificed Communist lives. What ac- 
tually happened was that he ordered a 
platoon to outflank and attack a Lettish 
machine-gun post. The Sergeant in charge 
of the platoon was known to be a Com- 
munist and he declined to risk his skin. 
The Captain promptly put him under ar- 
rest and led the attack himself, saying, 
“Tf I’m shot trying to take the post it 
will save me from being shot by the Com- 
munists. But if I take it they must admit 
I’m right.”’ 

He did take the post with one man 
slightly wounded, but he had overesti- 
mated the generosity of the Flying Tri- 
bunal. 

Of course a great majority of these 
officers and non-communist troops are 
serving unwillingly. They are ordered into 
the army and know if they try to evade 
the draft or escape their families will pay 
the penalty with their lives. Neither 
women nor children are spared. One 
youngster—a Reval Communist this—told 
the examining officer at headquarters 
that he found spy work too hateful, that 
he applied for a different job atid was 
told that if he did not stick to the work 
or if there was any reason to doubt the 
genuineness of his activity not only he 
but his two young sisters in Petrograd 
would be shot. 





Poland’s Fight on Bolshevism 


Rule in Galicia and Ukraine 


[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


HE resignation of Jan Ignace Pade- 

rewski as Premier of Poland oc- 

curred on Dec.7 under circumstances 
which were described in the January 
CURRENT History. New light was shed 
on that event by Dr. George Barthel, 
Acting Consul General of Poland to the 
United States, in a public statement is- 
sued on Jan. 5, which read: 


The resignation of Mr. Paderewski 
came as a result of conditions which re- 
quired a Coalition Government, in which 
Mr. Paderewski had a guiding hand. His 
successor, Leopold Skulski, is his friend, 
and took office at Mr. Paderewski’s sug- 
gestion. Mr. Paderewski realized that 
his work was done and that his capacities 
did not permit him to undertake further 
conduct of Polish affairs; that the time 
had come for Poland to appoint a Parlia- 
mentary Cabinet. Mr. Paderewski is ex- 
hausted, and he as well as his co-workers 
knew that his health demanded the rest 
he is taking in Switzerland. 

General Pilsudski, the President, has 
been Chief of State and the policies he 
inaugurated are being carried out without 
change. Mr. Skulski, successor to Mr. 
Paderewski, was formerly Mayor of Lodz 
and a famous engineer and parliamen- 
tarian. Mr. Patek, the Foreign Minister, 
was formerly Minister to Bohemia. W. 
Grabski, Minister of Finance, is the best 
known agrarian economist in Poland, and 
Mr. Wojciechowski, Minister of the In- 
terior, is an expert in co-operative socie- 
ties, of which there are 500 in Poland 
with 500,000 members. 


In an article printed in the Corriere 
d’Italia on Dec. 29, Cardinal Karkawski, 
Archbishop of Warsaw, stated that Po- 
land had her entire army marshaled 
along the Russian frontier. Poland’s 
strength, however, he added, was lim- 
ited, and could not stand alone against 
the Bolshevist menace, which showed no 
sign of becoming less. France and Italy, 
he declared, understood the desperate na- 
ture of the battle that Poland was fight- 
ing to protect Westernn civilization from 
the Red invasion, but England not so 
well. Conditions of anarchy and aggres- 
sion in Russia, he asserted, would last at 
least twenty-five years. 


Meanwhile the fighting Poles contin- 
ued to stem the Bolshevist tide. Their 
alliance with the Lettish Army in the at- 
tack on Dvinsk, and the occupation of 
that city by the combined Lettish and 
Polish troops, was a good augury of the 
friendly relations established by the new 
republic with its weaker and still unrec- 
ognized sister nation. The capture of 
Dvinsk by the Poles and Letts straight- 
ened out the line of those forces, and 
gave them direct rail communication be- 
tween Poland and Riga. The Poles in- 
timated their willingness to accept a 
Lettish Governor for the captured city. 
It was announced on Jan. 6 that the com- 
bined forces had advanced for strategic 
reasons slightly beyond the line of the 
River Dulna. The Poles held the lower 
quarter of the line, and were repairing 
the railroad that runs due east along the 
north bank of the Dvina; the remainder 
was annexed to the Lettish front. 


The Poles undertook a considerable 
task in Southwest Russia in occupying 
and policing territory evacuated by Gen- 
eral Denikin and not yet invaded by the 
Reds. The aim of the Polish Govern- 
ment, as set forth in Warsaw on Jan. 9, 
was to stabilize the situation in that re- 
gion in an effort to prevent Bolshevism 
from finding a foothold there. The evac- 
uated regions were reported to be in- 
fested with bands of robbers who had 
been sacking and burning villages, rob- 
bing inhabitants, and holding many vic- 
tims for ransom. The entire line of the 
Kamenetz - Podolsk - Proskurov - Staro- 
konstantin railroad had been taken over 
by the Polish military authorities. The 
Polish High Command had undertaken 
the work of carrying out the program of 
occupation for all the territory tributary 
to this system. 

M. Tchitcherin, Bolshevist Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, on Dec. 26 addressed an 
offer to the Polish Government to begin 
immediate peace negotiations. The Poles 
were asked to name a convenient time 
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and place. Meanwhile, however, from 
various sources Poland had information 
that the Red authorities were planning a 
great offensive against Poland next 
Spring, which was being organized by 
Leon Trotzky, Soviet Minister of War, 
extensive recruitments, including Chinese 
troops, were being made, and the raw 
material thus gathered was being trained 
in the Bolshevist military schools. 


In Paris, M. Patek, the new Foreign 
Minister of Poland, declared on Dec. 
28 that he knew for a certainty that the 
Bolsheviki would open such an offensive 
in the Spring. He said: 

I have come to Paris and am going to 
London to push a plan for the effective 
collaboration of Poland and the Allies. 
The moment will come soon, I hope, when 
we can discuss a political alliance with 
France and England. But for the mo- 
ment it is extremely urgent to make a 
strong military alliance. All the allied 
policy with regard to Russia is founded 
upon this base. 

It has been decided at London not to 
make peace with the Bolsheviki. It has 
also been decided not to make war on 
them. But this policy of passivity on the 
part of the Allies does not prevent the 
Bolsheviki from adopting a policy of ac- 
tivity. I come to say to the Allies that 
the Spring holds for us surprises. Now 
is the time to get ready for them. 

Next Spring we know with certainty the 
Bolshevist armies will march against us. 
We shall be entirely alone before this 
offensive, for the news of the situation 
of the armies of Kolchak and Denikin is 
not favorable. In Poland no one thinks 
of shirking the réle assigned to us by 
the Allies, by history and by our geo- 
graphical position. Our policy can be ex- 
pressed in two words—stand fast. But if 
we are to resist successfully, the Allies 
must give us the material means. The 
fate of Poland, the peace of Europe, and 
the success of the Russlan policy of the 
Allies hang upon the measures which are 
taken today. 


Black crépe was hung inside and out- 
side of every Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Chuch in the United States on Dec. 28 
by order of the head of this Church, as a 
demonstration of the grief of the Ukra- 
inians over the decision of the Supreme 
Council at Paris awarding East Galicia 
to Poland under a mandate for twenty- 
five years. Masses for those who fell 
in the cause of Ukrainian independence 
were celebrated in all the churches. 
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Prayers were read for the future free- 
dom of the occupied districts. It was 
announced that meetings of protest would 
be held in all parts of the country and 
Canada, and that funds would be raised 
to keep up the struggle of the Ukrainian 
people against “enslavement” by the 
Poles. 

On the same date the third general 
Carpatho-Russian Congress opened its 
sessions to obtain support for the claim 
of Carpatho-Russia to freedom from Po- 
land. The President of the league, in an 
address of welcome to the 400 delegates, 
said the congress would protest against 
the injustice done by the Peace Confer- 
ence to Eastern Galicia and the northern 
part of Bukovina, and would ask the 
American Government and the American 
people for support. The Carpatho-Rus- 
sian delegation in Paris, he said, had 
demanded that Eastern Galicia, with 
Lemkovschina, should be reunited with 
Russia, and until that country recovered 
from its unsettled condition that those 
provinces should be ruled by an inter- 
allied commission with an American Gov- 
ernor at its head. 

Representing the same national reac- 
tion, Julian Batchinsky, diplomatic rep- 
resentative in America of the Ukrainian 
Republic, on Dec. 8 addressed to Secre- 
tary Lansing an appeal and protest 
against the action of the Supreme Coun- 
cil regarding the disposition of East 
Galicia. 

According to a report to the Warsaw 
Diet the region occupied by the Poles in 
White Russia, Lithuania, and Ukrainia 
comprises 189,320 square kilometers and 
8,260,000 inhabitants, some of whom are 
under Bolshevist control. In this terri- 
tory all Polish nationals were in favor of 
Poland’s rule. The Greek Orthodox 
Church was to be given a special exarch 
and a church constitution. There were 
1,863 Polish national schools, 566 Ukra- 
inian schools, and eight White Russian 
schools, excluding high schools, technical - 
schools, and seminaries. The University 
of King Stephen Batory in Vilna had 
been reopened by President Pilsudski. 
All Roman Catholic Churches confiscated 
by the former Russian Government had 
been restored to the people. From this 
territory some 14,000 volunteers had en- 
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tered the Polish Army, of whom 3,000 
were not Poles. The General Commis- 
sariat had received for the administra- 
tion of these districts a credit of 192,- 
000,000 rubles, of which some 100,000,000 
had been expended. 

A report to the American Red Cross 
at Warsaw, made public on Dec. 22, 
stated that Major F. B. Yowell of Wash- 
ington and Lieutenant Paul van Heck of 
Hoboken, N. J., after spending nearly a 
month behind the Bolshevist lines in 
Russia, had just brought 1,200 emaciated 
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and hungry refugees back to their native 
land. This was the largest repatriation 
train ever brought into Poland by the 
American Red Cross. The location of 
Poland between hostile -armies, which 
forced people in large areas to evacuate 
their homes again and again, was given 
as the cause of the large number of 
Polish refugees. The Red Cross esti- 
mates the total number thus driven from 
their homes as at least 1,000,000. More 
than 2,000,000 civilians have died in Po- 
land since the outbreak of the war. 


The Republic of Georgia in the Caucasus 


By Dr. W. D. P. BLISS 


HE Republic of Georgia, proclaimed 

May 26, 1918, is a mountain re- 

public. It lies immediately south 
of and including large portions of the 
Caucasus range, which has a higher 
average altitude than the Alps of Switz- 
erland. Though it has only 50,400 
square miles, or scarcely more than the 
State of New York, it is, nevertheless, 
three times as large’ as Switzerland, 
larger than Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia or 
Poland, and larger than Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Denmark combined. Of this 
area, however, about 40 per cent. is still 
covered by nearly virgin forests, with 
scarcely 18 per cent. as yet under culti- 
vation, while its population of 2,883,257 
is smaller than that of any of the coun- 
tries above named, smaller even than 
that of Denmark or of crowded Belgium 
or Holland. To the Georgian, however, 
this only means that under free institu- 
tions Georgia has room for broad devel- 
opment and a large future. 


But Georgia also inherits a proud 
past—certainly 2,000, probably 3,000, 
years of independence. No country in 
Europe or in Western Asia has that 
record, unless it be Norway and Sweden 
in Europe and Persia in Western Asia. 
Georgia had her own Kings when Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Greece, the Balkan 
Provinces, and portions of Germany, 
Austria, and Rumania were Roman 
provinces. Compared with the Russian 


Empire, Georgia, as a kingdom, is a 
thousand years the elder. According to 
tradition, its ancient capital, Mtskhet, 
not far from Tiflis, the modern capital, 
was founded by Mtskhetos, son of Kar- 
thlos (from whom Georgians derive the 
name Karthli, by which they call them- 
selves), who was the son of Thergamos, 
grandson or great-grandson of Japheth, 
the son of Noah. We know, at least, 
that though the territory was conquered 
by a General of Alexander the Great, 
Prince Pharna of the royal Karthlian 
race threw off the Macedonian yoke and 
made the country independent in 302 
B. C. From that time, though often in- 
vaded and temporarily occupied by Ar- 
menians, Persians, Romans, Greeks, 
Arabs, Mongols, Tatars, and Turks, 
Georgia had never been without its own 
Kings till 1802, when it was annexed to 
the Russian Empire, closing at least 
2,104 years of independence. 


The Georgian, too, has the pride of 
conquest, the Kingdom of Georgia at 
times having extended its rule far be- 
yond the boundaries of the present re-. 
public. Its widest extension was about 
1200 A. D., under a Queen, Tamara, per- 
haps the greatest name in Georgian his- 
tory, who ruled from the Caspian Sea to 
Trebizond in Asia Minor. 

Another historical element which 
greatly affects Georgia today is the fact 
that she accepted Christianity in the 
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fourth century, the first converts, it is 
said, being made by a nun, St. Nina. 
The national church has played a large 
part in Georgia, bringing the nation into 
touch with the Armenian Church and 
that of Constantinople. Almost the first 
step taken toward establishing Georgia’s 
independence in 1918 was an appeal of 
the Georgian Holy Synod to the Provi- 
sional Government of Russia to annul the 
union, which had been forced upon 
Georgia, with the Russian Orthodox 
Church and to allow it to have its own 
Georgian Catholicos, or Primate, at 
Tiflis. This appeal was granted. 


RACES OF THE REPUBLIC 


One unfavorable inheritance from 
Georgian history, which affects the coun- 
try today, is the number of separate 
races within its limits. Though having 
its own Kings down to 1802, Georgia 
was repeatedly invaded by different na- 
tions, and each invasion left representa- 
tives behind it. Perhaps no other coun- 
try in the world has such a variety of 
races, languages and religions in so 
small an area as Georgia. The main 
races are Georgians, Armenians, Tatars, 
Persians, Russians and Turks; but there 
are also Circassians, Lazes, Kurds, 
Lesghians, Jews, even Germans, and 
some French. The Georgians themselves, 
too, have many subdivisions, among 
which are the Karthlians, or Georgians 
proper; the Imeritians, Gurians, Svane- 
tians, Mingretians and other lesser divi- 
sions. All these diverse elements live 
side by side, often in the same towns or 
villages, yet each has its own language 
or dialect, and its own religion, customs 
and traditions. 

This diversity is due in part to the in- 
dependence of the Georgian character. 
Very rarely was a Georgian King able to 
unite his whole realm. One King, in the 
fifteenth century, formally divided his 
realm among his three sons, who in turn 
divided their principalities, so that at one 
time there were twenty-six Princes rul- 
ing in Georgia. The descendants of 
these many lines of Princes all claimed 
princely titles, so that a Russian joke 
declares every Georgian a noble. 

What has produced the republic and 
forced the people into a political unit is 
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their persecution by the Russian bureau- 
cratic Government. No other word than 
persecution can describe the treatment of 
the Georgians by the Russian Imperial 
Government. 

Georgia submitted to Russia in order 
to protect herself from the Persian in- 
vasions under Aga Mohammed Khan. 
The reigning King, George XIII., made 
over his dominions to the Czar Alex- 
ander [., in 1799, and Russia proclaimed 
the annexation of Georgia to the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1802. Nevertheless, por- 
tions of the Georgian Kingdom were not 
acquired by Russia till much later; Ime- 
ritia not till 1810; the Mingretian coast 
not till 1828. 

But Russia violated every condition 
upon which Georgia surrendered herself. 
The Georgians were to retain their own 
Kings; there has been no King in Georgia 
since Georgia became Russian. They 
were to have their own national church; 
their church was wholly subjugated to 
the Russian Holy Synod and $350,000,- 
000 of Georgian church property con- 
fiscated. The Georgians were to serve 
only in their own national militia; they 
were conscripted into the Russian Army 
and made to serve anywhere in the em- 
pire. Education in the schools was to be. 
in the Georgian language. Instead the 
use of the Georgian language in the 
schools was forbidden. The local admin- 
istration was to be Georgian and Georgian 
was to be the official language; Russian 
was made the official language, and Rus- 
sian bureaucrats ruled everywhere. 


END OF RUSSIAN RULE 


Nevertheless, Georgia remained sub- 


missive. Not till 1905, when the Rus- 
sian revolution reached the Caucasus, 
did Georgia make any serious effort at 
independence; the uprising, however, 
was mercilessly put down by the Rus- 
sian Cossacks; Nicholas II. was said to 
have given express orders that no mercy 
be shown. In Guria, inland from Batum, 
all the villages were burned, the crops 
destroyed, the inhabitants killed or 
driven into the mountains; women and 
girls were collected in groups, the Colonel 
of a Chersonese Regiment (the 33d) 
declaring that the Czar wanted loyal 
subjects for breeding. 
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ESTABLISH ITS PLACE AMONG THE 


Considering this record, it is not to be 
wondered at that Georgia in the war 
did not enthusiastically support the Rus- 
sian cause and only took such part as 
was forced upon her. In 1914 Georgia 
suffered from the first Turkish suc- 
cesses, when the Turks, under Enver 
Bey, came within a three days’ march 
of Tiflis, the capital. But General 
Winter, on whose severity Russia can 
always count, checked the Turkish ad- 
vance, and in 1915 the tables were 
turned when the Russians entered Turk- 
ish territory and occupied Erzerum and 
Trebizond. Georgia, however, could do 
little more than watch the varying for- 
tunes of the war, finding little to choose 
between friend and foe. 


But on March 15, 1917, the President 
of the Duma in Petrograd telegraphed to 
the Town Council of Tiflis that the 
Czar had abdicated—the same Nicholas 
II. who had ordered that no mercy be 
shown to Georgia. The Georgians, how- 
ever, took no immediate revolutionary 
action, but supported the Provisional 
Government instituted by the Duma. 
The Mayor of Tiflis, Khatissian, an 
Armenian, sent a circular letter 
twenty-eight cities of the Caucasus, ask- 
ing the authorities to preserve order till 
they could receive instructions from 
Petrograd. The Town Council of Tiflis, 
with members added to it representing 
the different nationalities, undertook to 
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WHERE THE NEW GEORGIAN REPUBLIC IS ATTEMPTING TO 
INDEPENDENT NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


preserve order. The representatives of 
the old Russian bureaucracy were ar- 
rested. On March 20 the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nicholaievitch, 
made Viceroy of the Caucasus, left 
Tiflis and thus ended the old Russian 
rule. 


STEPS TOWARD INDEPENDENCE 


The five Caucasian members of the 
Russian Duma came from Petrograd to’, 
organize an administration. Meanwhile 
Georgian Socialists undertook, instead, to 
organize Georgian Soviets. 
tion of Georgian independence was made 
at this time, though steps were taken in 
this direction. The first step was to 
make the Georgian Church independent 
of the Russian Holy Synod. Other mea- 
sures looked toward the formation of a 
national army, the nationalization of the 
schools, the establishment of Georgian 
law courts, the opening in Tiflis, Jan. 
1, 1918, of a university, the language of 
which was to be Georgian. On Nov. 
22, 1917, a further and decisive step was 
taken, when a Georgian National Assem- 
bly elected a National Council. 


Formal declaration of independence, 
however, was still deferred, while all 
eyes were watching the outcome of the 
drama enacted at Petrograd, first by 
the Provisional Government of the Duma, 
and then in the struggle between the 
supporters of Kerensky and the Bolshe- 
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viki. At last the Kerensky Government 
fell, and the Bolsheviki-came into power, 
making peace with Germany March 3, 
1918, in the Brest-Litovsk treaty, which 
handed over Batum and considerable 
Georgian territory to Turkey. Then 
Georgia and the Caucasus generally felt 
that it was time to act in self-defense. 


GENESIS OF THE REPUBLIC 


The first measure, however, was not 
to declare independent Georgia, but an 
independent federated Republic of the 
Caucasus, established April 9, 1918, with 
a temporary government composed of 
representatives of the Georgians, Ar- 
menians, and Tatars in the Caucasus. 
The Georgian Socialist, Tchkhenheti, was 
chosen President. This Republic of the 
Caucasus did not endure. 

The Turks, losing ground before the 
British advance in Syria, believed that 
they could recoup themselves by gain- 
ing territory in the disorganized Cau- 
casus. They therefore undertook an 
offensive directed principally against 
Armenia and Georgia, and succeeded in 
winning Baku, Batum, and extensive 
territory. Chaos and a reign of terror 
resulted. Georgia appealed to Germany 
to restrain her Turkish allies, and final- 
ly, encouraged by Germany, withdrew 
from the federated Caucasian Republic, 
and May 26, 1918, the Georgian National 
Council proclaimed the Republic of 
Georgia, this declaration of independ- 
ence being ratified by a National Con- 
stituent Assembly March 12, 1919. The 
Tatars and Armenians followed two 
days later by declaring the Republic of 
Azerbaidjan and the Republic of Arme- 
nia. 

Nevertheless, the war with Turkey 
went on. The Armenians, being more 
exposed than the Georgians to the 
Turkish offensive, made the chief re- 
sistance, till, defeating the Turks in 
June, an armistice was signed between 
Turkey, on the one hand, and the Re- 
publics of Georgia, Armenia and Azer- 
baidjan on the other. Georgia thus 
found herself independent and at peace. 


FIRST YEAR OF REPUBLIC 


On the 26th of May, 1919, the Re- 
public of Georgia celebrated the com- 
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pletion of its first year of life, and had 
every reason for congratulation as to its 
record and its achievements. To create 
and establish a new republic under the 
conditions in which the Government 
found itself was no easy task. There 
were enemies without and within. 

In the Spring of 1919, bands of Turks 
were still attacking in the vicinity of 
Akhaltsikh and Akhalhalak, west and 
southwest of Tiflis, and had to be sup- 
pressed and repulsed with serious fight- 
ing. In the northwest, too, suddenly the 
All-Russia Volunteer Army, under Gen- 
eral Denikin, entered Georgian territory 
in the vicinity of Gagri, on the Black 
Sea, and had to be dispossessed by the 
new Georgian Army. 

Between the republics of the Caucasus 
itself, however, while there were serious 
differences as to boundaries and on 
other points, agreements were gradually 
made without fighting, and on April 27 
there met in Tiflis the first conference 
of the republics of the Caucasus, to 
consider such topics, common to all, as 
railroads, postal and telegraph service, 
finances, customs, boundaries, common 
defense sgainst outside foes, legal and 
judicial matters and the problem of the 
very numerous refugees within their 
borders. There was manifest a marked 
desire for co-operation, with a general 
recognition of the mutual interests of 
the republics, a position amounting al- 
most to federation, a representative 
from each republic presiding in turn. 
Conditions in the Caucasus, it is true, 
were still too chaotic for the permanent 
solving of these problems; but the re- 
publics today at least are not fighting. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


The machinery of government, local 
and national, in the Republic of Georgia 
had to be created almost de novo, but 
the difficult task seems to have been 


accomplished with great success. From 
the first, the republic adopted an ultra- 
democratic basis. The members of the 
Constituent Assembly which ratified the 
act of independence were elected by the 
direct, equal, universal, secret and pro- 
portional voting of both sexes. All races 
and peoples were represented, there 
being chosen 109 Social Democrats (So- 
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cialists), 9 National Democrats, 8 Social 
Federalists, and 5 Socialist Revolution- 
aries, so that the republic may be char- 
acterized as one of moderate socialism. 
The President of the republic is Noah 
Zhordania. 

Georgia is not Bolshevist. There was 
an effort to establish Soviets, but in 
April, 1918, the special Transcaucasian 
Commission issued an order for each 
nationality to establish town or village 
councils, and in Georgia this was largely 
done. It is on this basis that the re- 
public rests. A satisfactory financial 
system has been worked out. The paper 
ruble of the Caucasus has, it is true, 
little exchange value, but it meéts the 
emergency, and a system of taxation has 
been developed, mainly of direct taxes. 
It is estimated that the indirect taxes 
will bring in 61,000,000 rubles, or about 
four times as much as in 1917, and the 
direct taxes 90,000,000 rubles, or eight 
times as much as in 1917. 


ALL LAND NATIONALIZED 


Agrarian reform has played a large 


part in working out the new system. All 
land in the State has been nationalized, 
being taken from the owners without 
compensation; but such portions as it 
was believed they could profitably culti- 
vate have been given back to the original 
owners in fee simple, while the balance 
has been divided among peasant pro- 
prietors or is used for school or other 
public purposes. All marks of nobility 
have been canceled, and the former no- 
bility have largely tendered their lands 
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for school purposes. Thus the country 
has a very wide distribution of land for 
all. 


All, however, is not harmony. The 
Georgian is prone to fight. A story is 
told of the Police Commissioner of Tiflis 
consulting an English Commissioner as 
to how to stop fights in the street. The 
English Commissioner suggested taking 
away arms from the fighters. The Po- 
lice Commissioner answered that he had 
tried that the other night. He had taken 
arms from two fighters and found that 
one was the Commissioner of Education 
and the other Commissioner of Finance. 
[The titles in this story are altered.] 


Industry and agriculture, under the 
old Russian bureaucracy, were little en- 
couraged, so that there is great need of 
development for both; but the natural 
resources and opportunities of Georgia 
are great. Railroads starting from 
Batum and Poti, on the Black Sea, and 
connected, through Baku, with the Rus- 
sian railway system, pass through Tiflis, 
southwest to Erzerum, in Asia Minor, 
and southeast to Tauris, in Persia; so 
that Georgia becomes the commercial 
approach to all Central Asia. Georgia 
is rich in copper, manganese, and “ white 
coal”; there is also gold and argentif- 
erous lead, antimony and tin, with im- 
portant beds of peat. There are numer- 
ous mineral springs. Sulphur is every- 
where, while mountain timber is scarcely 
touched. With peace at home, the Geor- 
gian Republic awaits only a world peace 
to enter upon unquestioned prosperity. 





The Lettish Witches’ Caldron 


By MAJOR GEN. COUNT VON DER GOLTZ 


[FORMER COMMANDER OF GERMAN FORCES IN THE 


BALTic STATES] 


Special interest attaches to this article because it is written by the General 
who commanded the German forces remaining in the Baltic States of Russia after 
the armistice, and a part of whose army—the “Iron Brigade”—attacked Riga 
under Colonel Bermondt and was finally driven home ignominiously by the Letts 
after heavy fighting. The article gives the German viewpoint and explanation of 
the Baltic situation, both in the printed words and iv what may be read between 
the lines. It has been translated for CURRENT HisTory from the Berlin magazine 


Die Woche of Nov. 1, 1919. 


HEN on a dull morning of Dec. 
16, 1918, the last German troop- 
ships left the port of Helsing- 


fors, there resounded in the 
German soldiers’ ears from 25,000 
throats an enthusiastic “ Hoch Deutsch- 
land!” and “ Auf Wiedersehen!” The 
Finns had become attached to their 
liberators, not only because the latter 
had freed them, but also because in the 
course of their eight months’ stay in 
Finland these conscientious, upright 
German soldiers had won their high 
esteem as human beings, and also 
because the German troops, despite the 
direct danger of contamination by way 
of the sea, had held themselves aloof 
from the revolution and from military 
Soviets, and had thus prevented the Ger- 
man revolution from being carried into 
Finland. All Finns were united in this 
affection for Germany, whatever their 
descent or the political faction to which 
they belonged. 

It was therefore not surprising that 
when, a month later, I came to occupy 
my post as Commander in Chief of the 
military forces of Courland, I held the 
preconceived opinion that I should be 
able to win for Germany the favor of 
all anti-Bolshevist circles in the country. 
[I believed that the common struggle 
against the common foe, viz., Bolshevism, 
would unite us with the population, and 
that gratitude on the part of the liber- 
ated people would win Germany new 
friends. Immediately, therefore, I called 
on the Lettish Ministers and issued a 
proclamation to the people. But no re- 
sponse came from the people, and even in 


German circles there was doubt concern- 
ing the success of my activities. I can 
still see the smile of the Military Chap- 
lain there, an intelligent and patriotic 
man, as I explained to him that I wanted 
to stand above all party considerations, 
especially those affecting relations be- 
tween the Letts and the German Balts, 
and expressed the opinion that the friend- 
ship of the whole people for Germany 
should be built up upon such an attitude 
of impartiality. 

Some points of difference soon arose 
over such questions as policing, con- 
scription, &c.; but all this could have 
been overcome, if the German General 
Staff and the Lettish Government could 
have found some common ground of 
agreement, and if both sides had sincere- 
ly desired to wage war on Bolshevism. 
But this ground was lacking. From 
speeches of the Ministers, from procla- 
mations to the people, I soon saw un- 
mistakably that some of the Ministers 
were themselves more or less Bolshe- 
vistic in tendency, and that almost all 
hated the Balts and the Germans of 
Germany more than they did the Bolshe- 
viki, and were attacking them in the 
most insidious and secret ways, making 
fair promises to their faces and doing 
the exact opposite behind their backs. 


HATRED OF THE LETTS 


What was the reason for this hatred 
against the Balts? They had ruled over 
the Letts for 600 years, and all the Balts, 
not merely the one per cent. of Barons 
among them, felt toward the Letts like 
conquerers, and despised them because 








of their low state of culture and their 
lack of sincerity. This haughty attitude 
toward the Letts had reached such pro- 
portions that the Germanization of this 
people would have met with disapproval. 
The Letts were even forbidden to speak 
German, and undoubtedly this was a 
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great hindrance when they first grew 
conscious of their unity and wished to 
become an independent people. Thus 
from of old the Balts and Letts stood 
opposed to each other as peoples, the 
former as conquerors, the latter as con- 
quered. Only in the last generations 
did the latter migrate to the cities and 
begin competition witn the Balts in 
skilled professions. They. still possessed 
no culture of their own; their whole 
culture embodied in the Lettish language 
was purely Germanic in origin. 

On this foundation, then, the hatred of 
the Letts developed, and especially since 
the revolution of 1905, suppressed by 
Russians and Balts at the cost of much 
bloodshed, the sparks glimmered beneath 
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the ashes. When in 1917 the Russian 
revolution began again, the Letts became 
the bodyguard of Lenin and Trotzky in 
Russia, furnished them their best troops, 
and protected the leaders of the revolu- 
tion in Moscow and Petersburg. 


And when, after the German revolu- 
tion, the German troops streamed back 
to Germany in disorder, Bolshevism 
flamed up everywhere in Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Courland, and the whole land 
went Bolshevist. This continued until 
our German volunteers brought the Red 
hordes to a halt just before Libau. The 
Lettish Ministers, who had begged for 
the protection of these German volun- 
teers, now grew hostile after the most 
critical danger from the Bolsheviki had 
been overcome. Instead of being thank- 
ful to the Germans; who under my com- 
mand had won back Courland as far as 
Riga, they showed only hatred for Ger- 
many, although they were repeatedly 
assured that Germany pursued no im- 
perialistic aims in this region, and was 
only interested in preventing East Prus- 
sia from becoming Bolshevized. 


BALTIC BARONS’ HOPES 


It is comprehensible in these circum- 
stances that the fulfillment of my 
original plan to stand above all partisan- 
ship became much more difficult. The 
circles on which I wished to base myself 
lacked the required political unity, due 
especially to the fact that the Balts, in 
view of the increasing hostility of the 
Lettish attitude, hoped for safety and 
support for the perpetuation of their 
Germanism, not only as against Bolshe- 
vism, but also as against the Letts. Thus 
it happened that the war against Bolshe- 
vism developed, in Balt psychology, into 
a war for Germanism. It went without 
saying, however, that these Germans, in 
view of the changed conditions, could 
never return to Germany, that no ques- 
tion of an extension of German bounda- 
ries was concerned, and that the German 
Balts, who had preserved their German 
culture among Letts and Russians for 
600 years, wished only to perpetuate it. 
This, however, was necessary not only 
because of Germanism, but also because 
of the state of culture in these regions 
generally. If the Baltic intelligentsia 
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should be annihilated, the country would 
be destitute of all wisdom and culture. 
The Letts could not offer a substitute, 
although they had a few prominent men, 
such as the subsequent Minister Nedra 
and others, who, besides possessing 
culture, had also heart and character. 
But such men were far too few to be 
significant. The great mass of the people 
stands very low in respect to culture and 
morality. A very large per cent. are 
Bolshevistic, and the rest are split up 
into innumerable small factions. The 
only thing that holds the people together 
is a blind hatred of the Balts and Ger- 
mans. 


LOW GERMAN MORALE 


It must, of course, be admitted that 
four years of war, with all the inevitable 
consequences, could not create an atti- 
tude of friendliness toward the Germans, 
and that above all the German revolu- 
tion had turned the remnants of the 
Eighth Army—which had remained in 
Courland—into such a disorderly horde 
that they had become an actual source of 
fear to the population. Even the first 
volunteer units had sunk to the same 
low condition of morale which the revo- 
lution had produced in Germany gener- 
ally, and I and my officers succeeded 
only gradually in transforming these sol- 
diers again into conscientious and honor- 
able men, obedient to their commanders. 
But even after this had been accomp- 
lished, the Letts characteristically at- 
tacked certain isolated defects publicly, 
and in unseemly language abused the 
troops, which, for a volunteer unit 
formed after the revolution, had become 
quite efficient. 


In these circumstances our relations 
with the Ullmannis Ministry became 
tenser and tenser. It was clear to me, 
nevertheless, that the adoption of violent 
measures against this Ministry was im- 
possible, as this would only produce new 
hatred for Germany. I therefore warned 
the Balts against all violent and purely 
military action, and hence bore no re- 
sponsibility for the military outbreak of 
April 16. I was all the more surprised 
by it, in that only the day before I had 
held a council to discuss the way in 
which we could legally change our rela- 
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tions with the Lettish Ministry. The 
new Nedra Ministry, however, kept its 
full independence, both in regard .to the 
German occupation forces and the Eng- 
lish demands, and in my opinion was a 
worthy representative of the Lettish 
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people under the most difficult circum- 
stances. 


ATTITUDE OF THE ENGLISH 


Even before this Ministry came into 
power, both English and American com- 
missions arrived, with whom it was my 
wish to enter into the most favorable 


relations possible. I succeeded in this 
with the Americans most completely, but 
the English, after the first peaceful and 
harmonious interview, soon espoused the 
cause of the Letts. The reason for this 
was very simple. The English repre- 
sentatives were interested in business, 
and wished to establish a commerce in 
flax and wood. It was clear that to at- 
tain this object they were bound to win 
the favor of the Letts, and understand- 
able that their relations with the Ger- 
mans soon became strained. 

Ullmannis, on his part, tried to use 
the English as a counterbalance against 
the Germans, and soon stood ready to 
purchase good business at the cost of 
Lettish independence, and to make of 
Latvia an English colony under the pro- 
tecting mantle of a provisional inde- 
pendence. The English ambition to win 
new colonies in this region became more 
pronounced when General Gough became 





the head of the Interallied Commission. 
England’s object was to dominate the 
Russian Baltic ports, to give inde- 
pendence provisionally to the Lettish 
people, who were unfit for all Govern- 
ment, and thus cut off the future Russia 
from the sea. 

As it was clear to the English that the 
Letts would immediately become Bolshe- 
Vistic after the evacuation of the German 
troops, they sought in the Baltic Land- 
wehr, in the Northwestern Army of 
Yudenitch, and in those Lettish troops 
of Ballod that could be used, a means of 
setting up a defensive wall against Rus- 
sian Bolshevism and to constitute a police 
force to secure inner peace and order. 
These troops, which were planned to be 
completely in the English service, were 
to make the presence of the German 
troops unnecessary. 

The German Border State policy of the 
year 1918 was undoubtedly a blunder; 
but so also was the English policy, for it 
is clear that Russia, already recuperat- 
ing, and bound to rise again sooner or 
later, can under no consideration allow 
the English to occupy the Baltic coast, 
and that this policy must inevitably lead 
to a war between Russia and England. 


GERMAN INTEREST IN BALTIC 


The German interest in this question is 
as follows: Every form of imperialism, 
in view of the present weakness of Ger- 
many, is out of the question. 
be quite unthinkable, even for the great- 
est Chauvinists, that extensions of terri- 
tory could be won for Germany, as 
against England, in this region. It 
is therefore ridiculous nonsense to assert 
that Germany’s support of von Ber- 
mondt’s undertaking was occasioned by 
a desire to annex Russian territory to 
Germany. But Germany, as well as Rus- 
sia, is interested in keeping Bolshevism 
away from its boundaries, and wishes 
Russia to be healed, in order that Ger- 
many may again enter into peaceful 
trade relations with her. It would be 
foolish for Germany, through an imper- 
ialistic policy in the East, to lose her 
new friend. The relations now being 
established between Germany and the 
future Russia, therefore, are of a purely 
pacific and economic nature, and if Eng- 
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lish Imperialism did not cherish bound- 
less ambitions, the English would find 
no objection to such relations. 

The intelligent Lettish element also 
favors these relations. Not only the up- 
right upper circles, but, above all,the popu- 
lation of the country, who wish peace and 
order to be restored to the land, and 
even the jingoistic Lettish factions should 
content themselves with the promise of 
a cultural autonomy, inasmuch as a real 
independence can never be won by this 
small land, destitute of intellectual ele- 
ments, of outside aid, lacking coal and 
industry, and with no considerable reve- 
nues, in opposition to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, which needs its harbors. The 
future belongs to the great powers, and 
it is probable that from the Balkanization 
of Europe a peaceful amalgamation of 
all these small States must occur, assum- 
ing that the Entente in its imperialism 
will permit the peaceful development of 
Europe. : 


DEVELOPMENT OF MILITARISM 


At the present time all the small States 
are making war on one another. The 
Entente has lately turned the Letts, 
Esthonians, and Lithuanians against von 
Bermondt and his undertaking, with the 
obvious intention of embarrassing the 
retreat of the troops still loyal to Ger- 
many, so that Germany’s peaceful in- 
tention toevacuate these regions is threat- 
ened with destruction by the warlike pur- 
pose of these small peoples. It looks, 
therefore, as though in Eastern Europe, 
and perhaps through the whole world, 
the development of militarism, despite 
the war-weariness of the peoples, has by 
no means reached its end, and that the 
League of Nations was devised only to 
throw dust in the eyes of the German 
Michel and the pacifists of all countries, 
and under this cover to attain the im- 
perialistic objects of the Allies more com- 
pletely. But this troubles many promi- 
nent circles in Germany not at all; on 
the contrary, they have only one wish, 
namely, to be “admitted” to this so- 
called League of Nations, whose object, 
however, is to effect Germany’s destruc- 
tion. 

The war of peoples which I have de- 
scribed, and which by no means appears 
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to have reached its end, can be prevented 
in the future only when the conquerors 
of the world war at last perceive that 
no further danger threatens them from 
the conquered, and that all civilized na- 
tions have the same objects of inner 
policy and culture, to make an end of 
the menace of Bolshevism from Russia, 
in order that the world may not fall a 


victim to criminality and ignorance. Ap- 
parently, however, the fear of conquered 
Germany is still so great in England and 
France that these countries are losing 
sight of their great cultural opportunity, 
namely, after the victorious ending of 
the world war to become the leaders of 
the world in a common war against 
Bolshevism. 


Cruelty on Both Sides in Russia 
By WILLIAM J. ARCHER 


[COUNCILOR OF THE 


HE extreme form of the revolution- 
ary movement called Bolshevism 
stands condemned, not because of 

its atrocities, but by virtue of the 
fact that it is an attempt at class 
rule, odius to every believer in de- 
mocracy. Many writers against Bol- 
shevism have committed a grave blunder 
by resting their case on lurid accounts of 
atrocities. Proofs of such stories are in- 
controvertible, and the indignation is 
legitimate, but closer investigation would 
have shown that the stinging anathemas 
hurled at Lenin and Trotzky might with 
equal justice have been launched against 
the anti-Bolshevist forces. It is not the 
Reds alone who torture, for wherever the 
Russian marches, and whatever party 
conducts military operations, their move- 
ments are stained by deeds that shock 
Western people. 

Human nature is not the same in every 
clime, and there is some truth in the say- 
ing, “ Scratch the Russian and you find 
a Tartar.” It seems as natural for the 
Russian to torture his foe as for the 
Prussian, and both have Oriental charac- 
teristics which find little sympathy in 
Western civilization. 

Admiral Kolchak’s soldiers in war are 
cruel. The Bolsheviki are cruel, and 
there were credible reports received in 
Siberia that General Denikin’s soldiers 
were not saints. Two instances will suf- 
fice to show the variation in the point of 
view of the East and the West. Near 
one camp where I was stationed two Rus- 
sian officers had their noses slit and 
their ears cut off, in addition to other 
nameless mutilations. If we base our 
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attacks on Bolshevism, on atrocities, the 
case is lost, not because the stories are 
not true, but because they are not pe- 
culiar to the Bolsheviki. Let me recite 
a few instances of atrocities on the part 
of the anti-Bolsheviki from a long list in 
my possession. The facts are reliable, 
and were obtained by a member of one 
of our British commissions. After the 
coup d’état in November last year, by 
which Admiral Kolchak became supreme 
ruler, there was a reign of terror estab- 
lished throughout Siberia. Villages were 
burned and leading Socialists tortured 
and murdered. One of the most con- 
spicuous cases was that of Fomin, who 
had played a prominent part in freeing 
Siberia from Bolshevism. On his dead 
body there were more than a dozen 
sword wounds. Eight well-known social 
workers and literary men were murdered 
at Omsk, although the Minister of Jus- 
tice, Starrinkevitch, personally guaran- 
teed their safety. 

In Nerchinsk, a punitive force, sent to 
arrest the caretaker of the Zemstvo 
building, who was accused of being a Bol- 
shevik, arrested and shot instead the 
President of the Zemstvo. In Kansk, the 
town Mayor, Stepanoff, a Moderate So- 
cialist, was hanged, after being arrested 
by Ataman Krasilnikov, and the record 
of the brutal and disgusting crimes of 
Semenov, Kulmikov, and Ivanov-Rinov 
—Kolchak’s Generals—would fill pages, 
and many of their victims were tortured 
and mutilated before being shot. I give 
these instances in support of the view 
that atrocities are not peculiar to any 
party in Russia and Siberia. 





Soviet Russia’s Peace Drive 


Moscow Government, Successful in War, Seeks Peace With 
Baltic States—Armistice With Esthonia 
[PERIOD ENDED JAN. 15, 1920] 


HE Soviet Government of Russia, 
triumphant over the anti-Bol- 
shevist armies on all fronts, with 
the army of Yudenitch scattered 
and demoralized, with General Denikin 
retreating further and further in South 
Russia, with Admiral Kolchak’s armies 
in full flight toward Irkutsk, Kolchak 
himself virtually self-deposed and his 
Government threatened by internal re- 
volt, continued violent assaults upon the 
Esthonian front in December and Janu- 
ary, while conducting peace negotiations 
with Esthonian delegates at Dorpat. Ne- 
gotiations at this historic conference, the 
first official discussion of peace which 
the Bolsheviki had been able to secure 
with any of their enemies, were repeat- 
edly threatened with failure, owing main- 
ly to the demands of the Bolshevist en- 
voys regarding strategic boundaries. 
These difficulties, however, were over- 
come, and an armistice of one week, au- 
tomatically renewable from week to 
week, was finally signed on the last day 
in December. The negotiations of the 
Soviet envoy, Litvinov, with the British 
representatives at Copenhagen, regard- 
ing an exchange of prisoners, were inter- 
rupted by the British representative’s de- 
parture to London for consultation and 
report, and subsequently resumed. They 
were still continuing when these pages 
went to press. 


Despite the military successes won by 
the Red Army, conditions in Soviet Rus- 
sia continued unfavorable in respect to 
food, fuel and economic questions, and 
the anxiety of the Bolshevist authorities 
to extend their peace campaign to all 
their external enemies, exclusive of Deni- 
kin and Kolchak, was made clearly mani- 
fest in various directions. Bolshevist 


propaganda in the East continued un- 
abated, and the agitator, Karl Radek, be- 
fore his departure from Berlin to Dor- 


pat, boasted that, unless the Entente 
made peace with Soviet Russia, Eng- 
land’s Eastern Empire would be under- 
mined in every country to which Bol- 
shevist propaganda could penetrate. 


THE BALTIC SITUATION 


After the routing by the Letts of 
the German-Russian forces of Colonel 
Avalov-Bermondt and the evacuation of 
Courland by the German troops formerly 
under General von der Goltz (see the 
latter’s article, Page 285), the Baltic sit- 
uation underwent much clarification. Up 
to Nov. 30, 5,000 military men and 2,000 
Russian fugitives who fought under 
Avalov-Bermondt in the attack on the 
Lettish capital had crossed the frontier. 
For the time being they were billeted 
in the war prisoner camp at Neissen, in 
Silesia, and subsequently were trans- 
ferred to Danzig, Nauen, and Grabow, 
Posen. Some 8,000 of the Russian sol- 
diers expressed a desire to be sent to 
the northern front to fight the Bolshe- 
viki, and Herr Noske, German Minister 
of Defense, stated that this desire would 
probably be granted. 


The German forces of the Iron Di- 
vision, which, under General Bischoff, 
took part in the attack on Riga, com- 
pletely disregarded the orders of Gen- 
eral Niessel, head of the Interallied Com- 
mission, that they should leave the coun- 
try by fixed routes and by railway only; 
in direct opposition to these orders the 
Iron Division marched from Shavli to 
Memel, at which place, as well as at 
Heidekrug, billets had been prepared for 
it, and there remained. As Memel was 
German territory, the Interallied Com- 
mission could not enforce its removal 
to Central Germany, although its pres- 
ence in such proximity to the Baltic na- 
tions gave the latter much anxiety. Ac- 
cording to information received by Mr. 
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Duranty, German-Balt-Bolshevist propa- 
ganda was continuing in the Baltic 
region devised to upset the Lettish Gov- 
ernment and to gain the objects which 
the Bermondt and von der Goltz adven- 
tures had failed in securing, namely, Ger- 
man predominance in the Baltic. 


LATVIA AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 


The Latvian . Ministry, which had 
shown conservative tendencies since its 
organization, made strong efforts to 
combat Bolshevism both on the front 
and within its borders. It bent its ef- 
forts toward finding food and work for 
the unemployed. Latvia’s task at home 
was rendered more difficult by the de- 
struction and removal of machinery and 
materials in the invasions to which the 
country had been subject. It was stated 
on Dec. 17 from Riga that an English 
syndicate had arranged to make a loan 
to Latvia and Lithuania, and also that 
private American enterprise had placed 
food supplies and goods to the value of 
several million dollars at the disposal of 
the Latvian Union of Co-operative So- 
cieties. 

Meanwhile the Latvian military de- 
fense against the onslaughts of the Red 
Army showed no slackening, though the 
campaign was much hampered by lack of 
food and the extreme cold. The Letts 
were able nevertheless to reinforce their 
front, which they held firmly at the end 
of December, while a second army was 
maintained in Courland, where the pres- 
ence of the Iron Division at Memel gave 
the Letts much ground for anxiety. 
From defense the first of these two 
armies soon passed to offense, and on 
Jan. 5 had succeeded in breaking the 
Bolshevist front along the Dvina, with 
the capture of booty and a considerable 
number of prisoners. Two divisions of 
Letts, supported by Baltic landwehr, par- 
ticipated in these operations, in which, 
after heavy fighting, the Dvina was 
crossed. They then revealed their inten- 
tion to make Dvinsk their objective and 
thus clear East Lettland of the Bol- 
sheviki; in this project they were sup- 
ported by the Polish Army on their right 
wing. 


TIMES 





CURRENT HISTORY 


DVINSK CAPTURED 


With almost startling ease the Dvinsk 
objective was attained, and this impor- 
tant city was occupied by Lettish and 
Polish troops the same day. Large quan- 
tities of stores and materials were taken, 
including an armored train. Meanwhile 
the Letts announced openly in the Riga 
press that the operation begun so suc- 
cessfully was “ for the liberation of Let- 
galen” (East Lettland). The loss of 
Dvinsk was admitted by Moscow on Jan. 
6; the Lettish and Polish Armies were 
then advancing along the Pskov Railway. 
Rail communication between Riga and 
Dvinsk was at once reopened. The Letts 
again began a heavy attack Jan. 9 in 
the direction of Regziza, the capital of 
Letgalen Province, and were continuing 
it when these pages went to press. 

The population of Dvinsk gave the oc- 
cupying troops an enthusiastic welcome. 
Conditions in Dvinsk were bad; typhus 
and other epidemics were prevailing, and 
people were dying daily in the streets. 
The necessity of obtaining food supplies 
for the population gave the Letts much 
cause for anxiety. The military situa- 
tion underwent practically no change, 
but the Lettish military command ascer- 
tained that six new Bolshevist regiments 
had been released from the Esthonian 
front, after the ‘conclusion of the armi- 
stice agreement between Esthonia and 
the Soviet Government, and had been 
transferred to the Lettish front, on the 
trunk line between Pskov and Dvinsk, 
foreshadowing new fighting for the 
Letts against heavy odds. 


A BALTIC ALLIANCE 


An offensive and defensive alliance 
was concluded at Kovno toward the end 
of December between Latvia and Lithu- 
ania for the purpose of resisting future 
Bolshevist attacks from the west and 
east. The terms of this alliance provided 
that the two armies should have a joint 
commander and a joint General Staff. 
Both the Letts and Lithuanians refused 
definitely to negotiafe with the Bol- 
shevist envoys at the Dorpat Conference, 
though each had sent representatives in 
the capacity of observers. The Lettish 
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Premier, M. Ulmanis, on Dec. 24, dis- 
cussed hopefully the possibility of an 
extension of such a Baltic alliance to 
Esthonia, Finland, and Poland. 


YUDENITCH UNWELCOME 


General Yudenitch arrived at Riga on 
Dec. 20. He was accompanied by Gen- 
~ eral Etievant, the French military repre- 
sentative, through whom Marshal Foch’s 
communications of the wishes of the 
Allies were given to the Esthonian Gov- 
ernment. It was no secret that their 
visit concerned the possibility of estab- 
lishing the Yudenitch forces at a point 
within striking distance of Petrograd, 
yet not in Esthonia, as the presence of 
anti-Bolshevist forces there at a time 
when Esthonia was conducting peace ne- 
gotiations with the Bolsheviki would 
prove extremely embarrassing. 

The relations of General Yudenitch 
with the Esthonian Government, in view 
of the circumstances, soon became 
strained. The Supreme Council on Dec. 
4 sent a note to that Government, asking 
that it cease disarming the Yudenitch 
soldiers who had crossed -its boundaries, 
and that it permit the reorganization of 
the whole army on Esthonian soil. To 
this note the Esthonians replied on Dec. 
18, declaring such a procedure impos- 
sible, in view of their negotiations with 
the Bolsheviki. A week later (Dec. 20) 
General Yudenitch sent a communication 
to the Allies asking that he be allowed 
within seven days to occupy a position 
on the Latvian front and there reorgan- 
ize his army. In this note he declared 
that his relations with the Esthonian 
Government were such that his position 
at Narva had become untenable. 

M. Ulmanis, the Lettish Premier, on 
Dec. 22 stated officially that Latvia 
could not give her consent to the transfer 
of Yudenitch to Lettish soil, saying: 

This would mean that our internal as 
well as international position would be in 
danger. First, General Yudenitch would 
be followed by the Bolsheviki, and we, 
therefore, would have to face an immedi- 
ate offensive from the Red Army on our 
front. Second, much more dangerous 
would .be the opposition of our people. 

Frankly, to invite General Yudenitch is to 

invite trouble. Everything we possess and 


our whole edifice would be jeopardized, 
We cannot take such a risk. 
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ALLIED COMMISSION DEPARTS 


The Interallied Commission had vir- 
tually completed the task for which it 
was sent to the Baltic by Dec. 18. The 
chief object, the evacuation of the Baltic 
by the German soldiers of the army of 
von der Goltz, and their return to German 
territory, had been attained. Regarding 
the removal of the Iron Brigade from 
Memel, General Cheney, the American 
military representative, declared that the 
Interallied Commission had no power, as 
Memel, pending the plebiscite, still re- 
mained German soil. Assurances, how- 
ever, he said, had been given by the 
German Government that these troops 
would be withdrawn. Subcommissions 
were to remain some time longer in the 
Baltic to assess damages of all kinds in- 
flicted by the army of von der Goltz, in- 
cluding the Iron Brigade; these damages 
were to be included in the reparations 
which Germany must pay. General 
Cheney emphasized the bad behavior of 
the Germans during the evacuation. 
“They acted in true Hun style,” he de- 
clared. Both the German forces proper 
and the German-Russian forces of Col- 
onel Avalov-Bermondt had indulged in 
widespread looting, and departed laden 
down with plunder of all kinds. So se- 
rious had been these infractions of all 
agreements that the commission, on its 
way back to Paris, laid before the Ger- 
man Government in Berlin a full and de- 
tailed complaint of looting and various 
outrages committed by German officers, 
with the names of the offenders. The 
German Government promised to restore 
the stolen property and to punish those 
responsible. 


THE DORPAT CONFERENCE 


The historic negotiations at Dorpat be- 
tween representatives of Esthonia and 
the Soviet Government, begun on Dec. 6, 
were carried through December, with 
numerous delays and interruptions, and 
finally were concluded successfully on 
the eve of the new year. 


In opening these negotiations the Es- 
thonian Government issued the following 
explanation and defense: 


The Esthonian people having waged war 
against the Bolsheviki for more than a 
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year, and haying driven them out of their 
country, must now resume their peaceful 
occupations. Last September, with the 
consent of the Constituent Assembly, ne- 
gotiations were opened with the Soviet 

Government. It is now quite clear that 
tne other Governments of the _ border 
States are prepared to begin negotiations. 

The Government hopes that the great 

allied powers, who have aided us so far, 

will understand our position. Esthonia 
desires to bring about the cessation of 
hostilities. Other relations with the Soviet 

Government will be settled on the same 

basis as the future relations between the 

Allies and the Soviet Government. 

The President of the Esthonian peace 
delegation was M. J. Poska, late Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs; the other mem- 
bers were M. Piip, Foreign Minister; 
General Soots, Chief of the Esthonian 
General Staff, and Messrs. Seljamaa and 
Pueman, members of the Constituent 
Assembly. The President of the Bol- 
shevist delegation was M. Joffe, former 
Soviet Ambassador to Germany; Herr 
Krassin, a recent convert to Bolshevism, 
who formerly represented at Petrograd 
the German firm of Schuchardt & 
Schutte, and who had repeatedly voiced 
strong conviction of the necessity of 
making peace even at the cost of sacri- 
fices by Soviet Russia; M. Litvinov, in 
the intervals of his negotiations at 
Copenhagen, and Karl Radek, the Bol- 
shevist agitator, who was released from 
virtual internment in Berlin to attend 
the conference. 


A CURIOUS SITUATION 


At the very moment when the Soviet 
envoys were asserting their desire for 
peace, the Red forces were attacking the 
Esthonians fiercely on the Narva front. 
To understand this situation it must be 
borne in mind that the solution of the 
questions of boundary and _ military 
guarantees was conceived only as pro- 
visional, and that Esthonia and Soviet 
Russia remained potential enemies until 
the making of a permanent and definitive 
peace. The necessity, meanwhile, of 
maintaining the military front explains 
the importance attached to the fixing of 
boundaries. 

This question of strategical boundaries 
was one of the thorny points of discus- 
sion, and twice almost brought about the 
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disruption of the conference. Esthonia_ 
demanded undivided control of the 
Gulf of Narva, as well as the Gulf of 
Luga, both extremely valuable for the 
defense of Petrograd. The Soviet en- 
voys not only rejected these claims, but 
through M. Kostisev, a former Major 
General in the Czar’s army, proposed 
shifting the front west from Kunda Bay, 
about sixty miles west of Narva, to Lake 
Peipus. These excessive demands were 
repudiated by M. Krassin. Then the 
Bolshevist delegation made a series of 
boundary proposals, first naming the 
west bank of the Narva and then the 
east bank. Later they proposed to con- 
sider the Narva as the _ provisional 
frontier, and to arrange for a plebiscite 
in disputed territory between the Narva 
and Luga Rivers after the war. The 
Esthonians refused to evacuate such ter- 
ritory, and a deadlock was reached 
again. 

A strenuous attempt to conclude an 
agreement by Christmas failed in a con- 
ference lasting late into Christmas morn- 
ing, because of the refusal of the Bol- 
shevist envoys to concede Esthonia’s 
right to fortify part of the Narva front. 
This difficulty was eventually solved by 
removing Esthonia’s frontier ten kilo- 
meters east of the Narva River, both 
parties agreeing that the Gulf of Fin- 
land should be neutral water. The 
frontier further south was fixed at ten 
kilometers east of Lake Peipus, crossing 
Lake Peipus and Lake Pskov, and run- 
ning thence southward to the east of 
Isborsk. The Esthonian military line. 
was left approximately intact. 

Soviet Russia renounced all sovereign 
rights over Esthonia. The text of this 
clause, most important for Esthonia, 
haunted by the constant fear of the im- 
perialistic intentions of Denikin, Kol- 
chak, and the Allies, was as follows: 

In accordance with the principles pro- 
claimed by the Soviet Russian Govern- 
ment of the right of all peoples to a free 
determination of their nationality, even 
to the complete secession from the State 
to which they belong, Russia recognizes 
without reservation the independence of 
the Esthonian State and freely abdicates 
for all time all the sovereign rights which 


belonged to Russia with respect to Estho- 
nia’s land and people in accordance with 
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ESTHONIA AND THE BALTIC REGION CONCERNED IN THE ARMISTICE WITH SOVIET 


RUSSIA SIGNED AT DORPAT ON 


former State orders, as well as those 
rights given under international treaties. 
Esthonian land and people shall have no 
obligations whatever with respect to Rus- 
sia because of the former connections of 
Esthonia with Russia. 


ARMISTICE SIGNED 


Thus having found a basis of mutual 
adjustment, the delegates of the two 
countries met on Dec. 31 to sign a pre- 
liminary armistice. The delegates were 
seated at a large, round table, with the 
respective heads of each delegation, M. 
Poska and M. Joffe, in the centre, and 
the two delegations facing each other. 
The formalities took only twenty minutes. 
The clerical staff, which included many 
young women, chatted unconcernedly at 
tables in the corners. M. Joffe, wearing 
a red insignia on the lapel of his frock 
coat, offered the only color in the gath- 
ering. The armistice itself, as signed, 
was only for one week, automatically re- 
newable from week to week, with full 
power on the part of either Government 
to denounce it within twenty-four hours’ 
notice. A full armistice, or preliminary 
peace, was subject to Esthonia’s Con- 
stituent Assembly, which was not 
scheduled to meet until the end of Jan- 
uary. Thus Soviet Russia was virtually 
put on probation for one month. 


DEC. 31, 1919 

Under the armistice, as signed, the 
Esthonians were not required to eject 
from their territory soldiers who had 
fought under General Yudenitch in his 
abortive campaign against Petrograd 
until after the peace treaty between Es- 
thonia and Soviet Russia should be rati- 
fied. This excited much surprise on the 
part of the allied representatives. The 
Bolshevist envoys, however, admitted 
that they had made great concessions re- 
garding frontiers and military guaran- 
tees. M. Joffe himself declared at Dor- 
pat the day following the signing: “I 
far exceeded the latitude allowed by the 
Moscow Government, and expect to be 
called to account for it when I return, 
but we have shown that we are able to 
make peace.” 

According to advices received by the 
State Department at Washington on 
Dec. 31, the Governments of Esthonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania had asked the 
Governments of Poland and Finland to 
join them in a conference at Helsingfors 
with a view to discussing plans for mili- 
tary defense against the Bolsheviki. 
Finland had agreed to join this confer- 
ence; Poland had not decided, but the 
probabilities were favorable. Esthonia’s 
part in such a conference remained open 
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to doubt, owing to the signing of the 
armistice with the Soviet Government. 


THE DENIKIN DEBACLE 


The Reds’ military successes against 
Denikin in the south continued uninter- 
ruptedly throughout December and Jan- 
uary. The Denikin forces were retreat- 
ing continuously from about Dec. 10; be- 
tween. that date and Dec. 18 they had 
been compelled to fall back another fifty 
miles on a wide front. By this time 
Poltavia, Kharkov, and Kiev had been 
taken by the Bolsheviki, and Odessa was 
aimed at. The Bolshevist success was ex- 
plained by the fact that the fighting in 
other sectors had so slackened that they 
were able to rush heavy reinforcements 
south. The Bolsheviki were committing 
atrocities in Kursk and other occupied 
towns, and throngs of refugees fled from 
their advance. 

The army of Denikin strove desperate- 
ly to prevent the Reds from cutting 
their way through the Donetz coal basin 
to the Black Sea and the Caucasus, 
Small, sporadic successes were won, but 
the Red cavalry drove the Denikin 
forces back again on a wide front. Cos- 
sack units under Mamontov and Chelno- 
kov were defeated by the Soviet troops, 
and over a thousand Cossacks killed. 
Much booty was captured. Rostov, on 
the Don, was partly evacuated, and the 
civilian population of Odessa began to 
flee. 

On Jan. 1 the Bolsheviki announced 
the capture of Ekaterinoslav and a point 
15 miles to the northeast. The Bol- 
sheviki at this time were advancing to- 
ward Taganrog, Denikin’s headquarters. 
The position of Denikin was daily becom- 
ing more critical. The Donetz coal basin 
was lost, less than 100 miles from the 
coast; the left flank of the Caucasus 
army was imperiled, and the Red forces 
were within eighty miles of Krasnovodsk 
in the Transcaspian territory. 

On the west the port of Mariupol, on 
the Sea of Azov, sixty-three miles west 
of Taganrog, was captured by the vic- 
torious Red troops, and subsequently 
Taganrog itself; the Denikin forces fled 
on steamers and by foot along the coast. 
The Bolsheviki were advancing at all 
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points. Strong defensive preparations 
were being made at Odessa. 


KOLCHAK RULE SHAKEN 


After the loss of his capital and the 
rout of his armies by the Bolsheviki, 
Admiral Kolchak appointed M. Pepelaiev 
Premier of the All-Russian Government 
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SCENE OF BOLSHEVIST SUCCESSES AGAINST 
DENIKIN IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


and charged him to form a new Cabinet. 
M. Pepelaiev was a Constitutional Dem- 
ocrat (Cadet), a former member of the 
Fourth Duma, a member of Lvov’s Gov- 
ernment during the revolution, who re- 
signed on Kerensky’s accession to power 


and became a common soldier. When 
the Bolshevist coup d’état occurred he at 
once took an anti-Soviet attitude, and 
was sent to Ufa, in Siberia, to build up a 
new Government. The Cabinet formed 
by him was as follows: 


Premier and Minister of Home Affairs, M. 
Pepelaiev. 

Vice Premier and Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, M. Tretiakov. 

Finance, M. Bouriskin. 

Trade, M. Okorokov. 

Agriculture, M. Petrov. 

Labor, M. Shoumilovsky. 

Communications, M. Oustrougov. 

War, M. Khanjin. 

Public Instruction, M. Preobrajensky. 

Provisional Head of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, M. Morozov. 

State Controller, M. Krasnov. 

Chief Manager of Affairs, M. Guins. 


The program published by the new 
Premier included the emancipation of 
the system of military administration of 
the country; a severe struggle against 








all abuses and injustice, no matter by 
whom committed; an extension of the 
competency of. the future legislative 
State and Country Assembly; close rela- 
tion between the Government and peo- 
ple and co-operation with the Opposi- 
tion and all the healthy elements of so- 
ciety united. 

From Irkutsk other projects of reform 
in the Kolchak administration were an- 
nounced. The Siberian people were to 
have a_ representative Parliament, a 
Sobor (Assembly), to consist only of 
elected members and to possess legisla- 
tive powers. Elections were begun in 
the various provinces toward the end of 
December. Despite these far-reaching 
«projects of reform, the smoldering fires 
of discontent in Siberia against the Kol- 
chak Government were not quenched, and 
finally burst forth in a conflagration 
which threatened the existence of the 
new Government at Irkutsk and the per- 
sonal safety of Kolchak himself. 


MILITARY SITUATION 


The military situation of the Kolchak 
Government grew steadily worse. At 
the capture of Novo Nikolaevsk on Dec. 
18, 10,000 soldiers and 500 officers fell 
into the hands of the Bolsheviki, accord- 
ing to official Soviet claims. Booty 
taken by the Reds included a section of 
the American Red Cross, the Ufa branch 
of the State Bank, with 40,000,000 rubles 
in Siberian Bank notes, and masses of 
other stores. Evacuation of the City of 
Tomsk, Western Siberia, made necessary 
by the Bolshevist advance, began on Dec. 
16. A Moscow wireless on Dec. 26 an- 
nounced the capture of Tomsk and seven 
other towns in Siberia. Part of Kol- 
chak’s army had been destroyed and the 
Red Army had pushed on from Novo 
Nikolaevsk to Taiga, on the main line of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway; the road to 
Irkutsk, the seat of the new Kolchak 
Government, was thus laid open. Polish 
troops caught west of Taiga about Dec. 
23 fought desperately to make their way 
eastward. The American consular offi- 
cials were safe. Bolshevist gains were 
won also on the Amur line in Eastern 
Siberia, and Blagoveschensk was com- 
pletely cut off. 
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REVOLT IN IRKUTSK 


It was announced on Dec. 25 that Ad- 
miral Kolchak, in consequence of _ ill- 
health, had relinquished the military 
command to General Semenov, the Cos- 
sack leader, whom he had appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Irkutsk, 
Transbaikal, and Amur military districts. 
Under this appointment all other military 
leaders were to be subordinate to the 
new commander. 

Kolchak himself, harassed on the mili- 
tary front by the incessant onslaught of 
the ever-advancing Bolsheviki, had also 
to face rebellion from-within. It was re- 
ported on Dec. 27 that 800 Revolutionary 
Socialist ‘soldiers of the Kolchak Army 
had formed a “ Committee Government ” 
at Irkutsk and had taken possession of 
the Irkutsk Station on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. This coup was accomplished 
during the absence of the new Premier, 
M. Pepelaiev, who had gone to consult 
Kolchak at his headquarters, Taiga, re- 
garding the composition of his new Cab- 
inet. M. Tretiakov, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was also absent from 
Irkutsk at the time, as he had gone to 
meet General Semenov in the Baikal re- 
gion. 

After the capture of Taiga, Kolchak’s 
whereabouts remained uncertain. Irkutsk 
was virtually in a_ state of siege. 
Martial law was declared following the 
uprising of social revolutionary troops. 
The pontoon bridge across the Angara 
River had been cut, and American Red 
Cross boats were the only means of com- 
munication. The revolutionary forces 
were in virtual control of the railroad 
from Irkutsk westward to Krasnoyarsk, 
and a report from the Japanese Military 
Department on Jan. 9 declared that 
Irkutsk was wholly occupied by the revo- 
lutionary forces, and that Kolchak’s 
army had been completely dispersed. 


JAPAN STIRRED 


Stirred by the victorious advance of 
the Red armies, by the crumbling of 
Kolchak’s power, and by the constant 
Bolshevist attacks upon the Trans-Sibe- 
rian line, Japan took measures to cope 
with the menace of the new situation 
created by the adoption of a new mili- 
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tary and political policy. The Japanese 
Publicity Bureau at Vladivostok on Dec. 
18 announced that in future Japan would 
give all her efforts to guarding the rail- 
road, as opposed to her previous policy 
of giving help to the Kolchak Govern- 
ment and relegating the guarding of the 
road to secondary importance. Japan 
had reached at this date a_ tentative 
agreement with the United States based 
solely upon this policy, which had been 
consistently followed by the American 
military officials in Siberia. 

The main question was how to resist 
the repeated Bolshevist raids upon the 
railway line. In September and October 
436 distinct raids on points held by 
Japanese troops had occurred, and these 
raids were increasing in frequency and 
importance. Japan, therefore, consider- 
ing the situation precarious, faced the 
necessity of increasing her military 
forces in Siberia, whatever decision the 
United States might make regarding co- 
operation. Above all, the Japanese 
wished to stem the tide of Bolshevism 
that was washing across Siberia right to 
the borders of Korea, across which and 
the narrow straits separating Japan 
from the mainland of Asia it could 
easily penetrate. On Jan. 8 it was an- 
nounced that Japan, realizing the se- 
riousness of this menace, had stationed 
her soldiers at Lake Baikal, charged 
with the duty of resisting all Bolshevist 
advance beyond that point. 


AMERICAN FORCES RECALLED 


Transported 4,000 miles from the far 
western front in Russia, more than 200 
wounded American soldiers arrived in 
Vladivostok about Dec. 23 and were re- 
ceived in the American Red Cross hos- 
pital, which had been taken over from 
the British naval authorities. 

The United States Army transport Lo- 
gan left Vladivostok on Dec. 28 for the 
United States, bearing 842 soldiers. Only 
fifty-three drafted American soldiers 
were left in Sibexja; thirty of these were 
on their way to Vladivostok from the 
railway zone; others were still in hos- 
pitals. 

It was announced at Washington on Jan. 
12 that President Wilson had decided to 
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recall the American Expeditionary Force 
in Siberia under Major Gen. William S. 
Graves, and that Japan had been offi- 
cially notified of the fact through the 
American Ambassador at Tokio. Our 
troops were to be brought home as soon 
as they had finished assisting the 
Czechoslovak contingents and the Stevens 
Siberian Railway Mission to leave the 
country. All the 72,000 Czechoslovak, 
Polish, Jugoslav, and Rumanian troops 
were to be got out of Siberia in the 
quickest possible time. The Czech re- 
public had asked the United States to 
take care of the transportation of 32,000 
of its 50,000 men, and the remainder of 
the foreign troops were to be removed 
by Great Britain, the expense of re- 
patriation to be borne in each case by 
the home Governments of the soldiers. 


There were approximately 9,000 Amer- 
ican regulars in Siberia, all the drafted 
men having been replaced. The units in- 
cluded the 27th Infantry, the 31st In- 
fantry, General Graves’s Headquarters 
Staff, the 58d Telegraph Battalion, and 
several hospital units. The task of 
with the 
intrusted to Major 


bringing these men ~ home, 
Czechs as well, was 
Gen. Frank L. Hines, Director of Army 


Transportation. The army _ transport 
Edellyn, the first of a small fleet as- 
signed for the work, left New York on 
Jan. 16 for Vladivostok via the Panama 
Canal; the President Grant and the 
America were to follow in a few days. 
The news that all allied troops were 
to be on their way home before March 
1 caused a sensation in Sikeria, both 
among the repatriated soldiers and 
among the Russian elements which would 
thus lose their support. Measures for 
the protection of Japan ag inst the 
eastward-moving wave of  Bolshevist 
power were undertaken at once by the 
Tokio Government, which proposed, with 
the consent of the United States, to in- 
crease its military forces in Siberia. 


IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


The internal economic weakness in 
Soviet Russia, which explained the 
eagerness of the Bolshevist Government 
to make peace with its enemies, contin- 
ued and increased. Extreme measures 
were being taken to meet the fuel fam- 
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ine; wooden houses were being razed for 
fuel and barges were being demolished. 
Great scarcity of food prevailed. Little 
work was to be had, owing to the closing 
down of numerous factories and indus- 
trial firms. Steps were taken to send 
workmen to different towns in the in- 
terior, though the industrial conditions 
at these places were no more favorable. 
According to the Pravda the number of 
employes in Petrograd’s factories had 
been decreased approximately 67 per 
cent. in two years. According to the 
same authority the number of schools 
in the former capital, owing to the fuel 
scarcity, was to be cut down two-thirds 
and the curriculum curtailed. 

The Red terror continued. The arrest 
of 900 persons, including some French 
and English nationals, was reported in 
Petrograd on Dec. 19. Of those arrested 
350 were executed, following trial by a 
revolutionary tribunal. On Dec. 10 the 
well-known literary critic Edmund 
Gosse published a letter in The London 
Times appealing in behalf 6f Countess 
Aleksandra, youngest daughter of Count 
Tolstoy, who had just been arrested in 
Moscow and was in imminent danger of 
execution. Word was received in Berlin 
on Jan. 6 of the execution of Admiral 
Sakhimev, who fought brilliantly against 
the German fleet in 1917. 

According to an official note published 
in the Bolshevik organ, Izvestia, 14,000 
persons were shot by the Bolsheviki of 
Russia in the first three months of 1919 
by order of the Extraordinary Commit- 
tee at Moscow. 

Karl Radek, who had been sent on a 
special mission to Germany before his 
departure as a peace delegate to Dorpat, 


Patriarch’s Letter to 


HE evils of Red rule in Russia were 
_ restated by the Patriarch of Moscow 
and All-Russia, M. Tikhon, in the 
following encyclical letter, which was 
made public by the Russian Liberation 
Committee in London on Nov. 26, 1919: 
‘‘ They that take up the sword shall perish 


by the sword.’’. St. Matthew, xxvi., 52. 
This prophecy of Christ we address unto 
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insisted on the Soviet desire for peace. 
In this connection he said: 


If we cannot have peace we will fight 
to a finish. We are suffering from hun- 
ger in Russia, but the Entente cannot 
starve us out. If the war keeps on we 
will set the Near and Far East on fire. 
We will stir up such trouble in Turkey, 
Afghanistan, Turkestan, Kurdistan, Per- 
sia, and India that England will not 
have another quiet moment. It is no se- 
cret that I have been negotiating with the 
Young Turks. And we -vi!! form an al- 
liance with the devil bimself, if 
sary, to fight the Eniente until it 
uS prace 


neces- 


gives 


Advices received in London on Jan. 8 
from the Middle East indicated that 
these threats were not empty words. 
Southeastward by way of the Caucasus 
toward Persia, eastward and southward 
by way of the northern shore of the 
Caspian, and in all directions southward 
from the Siberian Railway Red forces 
and propagandists were overrunning 
Southwestern and Central Asia. 


Among their objects were control of 
the Caspian, the seizure of the oil fields, 
the invasion of Persia from two direc- 
tions, the occupation of Turkestan and 
Transcaspia, and anti-British penetra- 
tion on a great scale toward Afghanis- 
tan and India. [See article on page 302.] 


A Soviet wireless message received in 
London on Jan. 1 flashed New Year’s 
greetings to the world. This message, 
after celebrating 1919 as a year of vic- 
tory for the Soviet Government, said: 


In 1920 we shall attain a victorious end 
of civil war. Siberia, the Ukraine, the 
Don region, and the Caucasus desire 
Soviets. There will also be Soviets at 
Berlin, Washington, Paris, and London. 
Soviet authority will be supreme through- 
out the world. 


Lenin and Trotzky 


you, the present rulers of the destinies of our 
country, styling yourselves ‘‘ The People’s 
Commissars.’’ You are holding the State 
power in your hands and are prepar- 
ing to celebrate the anniversary of the 
October revolution, 1917, but the torrents of 
blood of your brothers, mercilessly killed at 
your bidding, compel us to speak unto you 
the bitter word of truth. 

In seizing power and inviting the people 
to place their confidence in you, what did 
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you promise them and how did you fulfill 
your promise? 

‘* Verily you have given them a stone in- 
stead of bread, and a serpent in place of 
fish.’’ St. Matthew, vii., 9-10. 

You promised to a people worn out by san- 
guinary war to give them peace ‘ without 
annexations and indemnities.’’ 

What conquests could you renounce, you, 
who have brought Russia to a shameful 
peace, the humiliating conditions of which 
even you dared not fully publish? In place 
of annexations and contributions our great 
Motherland herself is conquered, humiliated, 
and dismembered. You have robbed the 
fighting men of all they lately gallantly 
fought for. You have taught those who 
a short while ago were brave and invinci- 
ble to give up the defense of their country 
and flee from the battlefield. You have 
uenched in their hearts the inspiring con- 
sciousness that ‘‘ greater love hath no man 
than this, to lay down his life for his 
friend.’’ You have replaced the Motherland 
by a soulless Internationale, although you 
yourselves know fuil well that where the de- 
fense of their native country was concerned 
the proletarians of all lands were its loyal 
sons and not traitors. Havin.; refused to de- 
fend your country from external foes, you 
are nevertheless continually organizing 
armies. Against whom are you leading 
them? You have divided the whole people 
into enemy camps and have hurled them into 
fratracide unheard of for its cruelty. You 
have openly exchanged the love of Christ for 
hatred, and instead of giving peace have 
artificially kindled class war. And there 
seems no end to the war originated by you, 
for you aspire by the hands of Russian 
workers and peasants to bring about the 
triumph of the phantom of world revolution. 
It was not that Russia needed the shame- 
ful peace with the external enemy, but that 
you desired to break completely our internal 
peace. Nobody feels safe; all live in con- 
stant fear of perquisition, robbery, arrest, 
execution; hundreds of defenseless people 
ave seized daily, and lie for months rotting 
in foul prisons, are executed without inves- 
tigation or trial, even without the sim- 
plified method of trial established by you. 
Not only are those executed who are found 
guilty toward you, but also those whom you 
well know to be innocent, and who were 
merely taken as ‘‘ hostages ’’; these unfor- 
tunate people are killed in vengeance for 
crimes committed not by their relatives or 
friends, but frequently by your own ad- 
herents or by persons sympathizing with 
your own views. Innocent Bishops, priests, 
monks, and nuns are shot on a wholesale, 
vague and indefinite accusation of ‘‘ counter- 
revolution.’’ This inhuman _ existence is 
made still harder for the orthodox believers 
by their being be. Jft of the last consolation 
before death—the taking of the holy com- 
munion—and by the bodies of those slain be- 


ing refused to their relatives for Christian 
burial. 

Does not all this represent the culmination 
of aimless cruelty on the part of those who 
pose as the benefactors of humanity, and 
have themselves, as they say, suffered much 
from cruel authorities? 

But you are not content with having 
smeared the hands of the Russian people 
with the blood of their brethren; by conceal- 
ing it under different terms, such as con- 
tributions, requisitions, nationalizations, you 
have pushed them toward the most open and 
shameless robbery. 

You have incited them to destroy and seize 
the land, farms, works, factories, houses, 
cattle, to loot money, furniture, clothes. At 
first wealthy people were robbed on the pre- 
tense of their being ‘‘ bourgeoisie,’’ then 
hard-working and well-to-do peasants, be- 
cause they were supposed to be ‘ kulaki,’’ 
thus increasing the number of paupers, al- 
though you cannot but know that by ruining 
multitudes of private citizens you are de- 
stroying national wealth and ruining the 
country. By tempting the ignorant people 
with the possibility of easily acquired loot, 
you have befogged their consciences and 
dulled the consciousness of sin, but whatever 
names you give to iniquities—murder, ag- 
gression, and rapine will always remain sin 
and crime, crying out to Heaven for ven- 
geance. 

You promised liberty. 

Great is the gift of liberty—if it is right- 
fully understood as freedom from evil, which 
does not oppress others, does not merge into 
aggression or self-will. But that is the lib- 
erty which you did not give: your liberty 
consists in encouraging the evil passions of 
the mob, in leaving murders and pillage un- 
punished. All manifestations either of true 
civie or of the higher spiritual freedom have 
been ruthlessly suppressed. 

Is that liberty, when no one dares to ob- 
tain food for himself, to change one’s dwell- 
ing, to move from town to town? Is that 
liberty when families and sometimes all the 
inhabitants of a house are evicted and their 
property thrown out in the street, and when 
all citizens are artificially divided into cate- 
gories, of which some are destined to famine 
and plunder? Is that liberty when no one 
dares to state openly one’s opinion out of 
fear of being accused of counter-revolution? 
Where are freedom of speech and of the 
press? Where the freedom of Church preach- 
ing? Have not many brave Church preach- 
ers already paid the price of their blood— 
the blood of martyrs? The voice of social 
and State discussion is suppressed, the press, 
with the exception of the narrow pro-Bolshe- 
vist section, is completely strangled. 

Particularly hard and cruel is the suppres- 
sion of liberty and faith. Not a day passes 
but the most monstrous calumnies against 
the Church of God, angry blasphemy and 
sacrilege appear in your press. You mock 
















PATRIARCH’S LETTER TO LENIN 


the servants of the Church, you force Bish- 
ops to dig trenches (Hermogen, Bishop of 
Tobolsk), and set priests to perform the 
meanest tasks. You have laid your hands 
upon the inheritance of the Church, gathered 
together by generations of the faithful, and 
have not hesitated to violate their last will 
and testament. 


You have closed monasteries and chapels 
for no cause or reason whatsoever. You 
have closed the entrance to the Moscow 
Kremlin—that sanctuary of the people. You 
have destroyed the parish-time, that old 
order of Church community; you are sup- 
pressing the brotherhoods and other philan- 
thropic and educational institutions. You 
disperse church and diocesan meetings, in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of the Ortho- 
dox Church, you evict sacred images from 
the schools, and, by forbidding religious 
teaching, you deprive the children of the 
spiritual nourishment so indispensable to a 
Christian upbringing. 

‘“And what shall I more say? For the 
time would fail me’’ (Hebrews, xi., 32), to 
describe all the calamities which have befal- 
len our mother country. I will not speak of 
the disruption of the once mighty Russia, 
of the complete disorganization of transport, 
of the unheard-of disruption of the food sup- 
ply, of the cold and famine which threaten 
to bring death to the towns, of the absence 
of all necessities in the villages. That is 
patent to all eyes. Yea, we are passing 
through terrible times, and the memory of 
your power will remain for a long time un- 
effaced out of the people’s soul, for in it 
you have darkened the image of God and 
imprinted that of the beast. The words of 
the prophet are being realized: ‘‘ Their feet 
run into evil, and they make haste to shed 
innocent blood; their thoughts are thoughts 
of iniquity, wasting and destruction are in 
their path.’’ Isaiah, lix., 5-7. 


We know that our denunciation will only 
kindle your wrath and indignation, that you 
will only seek in them a pretext for accusing 
us of defiance of your authority, but as the 


‘‘ pillar of your wrath’’ rises ever higher, 
the greater will be the evidence of the jus- 
tice of our denunciations. 


It is not our business to judge of earthly 
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powers; any power tolerated by God would 
receive ouf blessing if it appeared as “‘ the 
judgment of God’’ for the good of the peo- 
ple, and was not a terror to good works, but 
to the evil. (Romans, xiii., 3.) 

But now unto you, who use your power for 
persecution of your brethren and the exter- 
mination of the innocent, we tender our word 
of persuasion: Celebrate the anniversary of 
your coming into power by liberating the 
prisoners, by ceasing bloodshed, aggression, 
ruin, persecution of the faith; turn from de- 
struction toward the restoration of law and 
order; give the people the longed-for and 
merited rest from civil war. But now the 
blood of the righ‘eous which you have shed 
shall be required of you (St. Luke, xi., 51), 
‘‘and you that have taken the sword shall 
perish by the sword.’’ (St. Matthew, xxvi., 
52.) 

(Signed) TIKHON, 

Patriarch of Moscow and All-Russia. 


A few weeks after the publication of 
this scathing arraignment the Bolshevist 
Government at Moscow announced that 
Patriarch Tikhon had issued a _ second 
encyclical reversing his attitude, recog- 
nizing the authority of the Soviet, and 
inviting all believers to obey Soviet laws. 
It added that a new clerical party had 
been organized among the officials of 
the Orthodox Church with a program for 
(1) close co-operation with the Soviet 
power; (2) instruction for the masses 
in all Bolshevist measures, and (3) a 
campaign against the old traditions of 
the reactionary clergy. 


Appearances indicated that if the Pa-~ 
triarch did issue such a retraction it 
was not done as a free agent. An earlier 
report from Taganrog had stated that he 
had been arrested, together with other 
ecclesiastics, many of whom had been 
shot, and when the Moscow wireless an- 
nounced the new encyclical a fortnight 
later there was no evidence to show that 
it had not been signed under compulsion. 





The Bolshevist World-Offensive 


How the Moscow Reds are Spreading Their Revolutionary 
Doctrines Through a Worldwide Propaganda 


ENIN and his followers in Moscow, 
confronted by the economic failure 
of their system in their own fac- 
tories, have sought to lay the 

blame on the allied blockade, and have 
repeatedly declared that the ultimate suc- 
cess of Bolshevism, even in Russia, de- 
pended upon the forcing of the same sys- 
tem upon the rest of the world. In this 
belief they began a year ago to devote 
large sums to a widely ramifying propa- 
gapda for the undermining and over- 
throw of other Governments, primarily in 
Asia, but later in all parts of the world. 
The paid agents of the Moscow Commu- 
nists have long been at work in Swe- 
den, Finland, Denmark, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, France, and even Great Britain 
and the United States. All these coun- 
tries have taken steps to get rid of them. 
Countries as far distant as Argentina 
and Brazil have been forced into cam- 
paigns for the arrest and deportation of 
these agitators. 

The importance attached to this prop- 
aganda by the Moscow dictators was in- 
dicated in a statement made by the Com- 
missary of Foreign Affairs to Dr. T. H. 
Fokker, the Dutch Consul General at 
Kiev. In an interview with an Amster- 
dam editor in December Dr. Fokker said: 

The Commissary for Foreign Affairs 

(M. Tchitcherin) frankly declared to me 

that he attached much more importance 

to the exportation of parcels of propa- 
ganda matter than to the importation of 
foodstuffs—much more. Perhaps it will 
now be understood why some people are 
anxious that the blockade of ‘‘ poor Rus- 
sia ’’ should be stopped at once. * * #* 

All countries should strictly watch against 

the spreading of this dangerous propa- 

ganda; everywhere the peoples should be 
earefully informed of the dangers which 
threaten them through Bolshevism. 


With the opening of peace negotiations 
between Soviet Russia and Esthonia the 
Bolshevist authorities seized the oppor- 
tunity to prepare a new campaign. It 
was revealed in Helsingfors on Dec. 2 


that Litvinov, the Bolshevist envoy, took 
with him to Copenhagen 30,000,000 rubles 
in Duma notes for the purpose of mak- 
ing Soviet propaganda while ostensibly 
negotiating with a British envoy. 


BOLSHEVIST “SCRAPS OF PAPER” 


The Russian Division of the State De- 
partment at Washington prepared and 
made public at the beginning of 1920 a 
“Memorandum on Certain Aspects of the 
Bolshevist Movement in Russia,” which 
contains many Bolshevist documents, all 
showing, as Secretary Lansing pointed 
out in the preface, that “the purpose of 
the Bolsheviki is to subvert the existing 
principles of government and society the 
world over, including those countries in 
which democratic institutions are already 
established.” The documents include va- 
rious utterances of the Moscow leaders 
indicating that they do not mean to 
cease their revolutionary offensive even 
though they may promise to do so in a 
treaty of peace. After the expulsion of 
the Bolshevist Ambassador Joffe from 
Berlin, Tchitcherin boasted of the mill- 
ions of rubles taken to Berlin for propa- 
ganda purposes (official note to German 
Foreign Office in Izvestia, Dec. 26, 
1918). Another illustration of the 
“ scrap-of-paper ” attitude of the Bolshe- 
viki toward treaties is contained in a 
signed article (Izvestia, Jan. 1, 1919) on 
“ Revolutionary Methods,” in which Joffe 
says: 

Having accepted this forcibly imposed 
treaty (Brest-Litovsk), revolutionary Rus- 
sia, of course, had to accept its second 
article, which forbade ‘‘ any agitation 
against the State and military institu- 
tions of Germany.’’ But both the Rus- 
sian Government as a whole and its ac- 
credited representative in Berlin never 
concealed the fact that they were not 
observing this article and did not intend 
to do so. 

And this agitation continued even after 
the Bolsheviki had signed with Germany, 
Aug. 27, 1918, the so-called supplement- 
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ary treaties of Brest-Litovsk, which were 
not signed like the original treaty under 
seeming duress, but were actively sought 
for and gladly entered upon by the Bol- 
sheviki. 

William Phillips, Assistant Secretary 
of State, recently wrote in a letter to the 
pa a eee = aut mene 
Secretary of the Harvard Liberal Club: 

Bad faith is the avowed essence of Bol- 
shevist diplomacy, and its avowed ulterior 
purpose is to obtain every possible oppor- 
tunity for the spread of its subversive 
doctrines. It is only necessary to quote 
the following extract from a speech made 
by Zinoviev, President of the Petrograd 
soviet, on” Feb. 2, 1919, on the subject of 
the Prince’s Island proposal: 

‘We are willing to sign an unfavorable | 
peace with the Allies. It would only mean } 
that we should put no trust whatever in j 
the bit of paper we should sign. We 

| should use the breathing space so obtained 
in order to gather our strength in order 
that the mere continued existence of our 

} Government would keep up the world- 
wide propaganda which Soviet Russia has 
been carrying on for more than a year.”’ 


“ACTIVITIES IN UNITED STATES 


The Bolshevist world-offensive was 
sarried into the United States in the lat- 
ter half of 1919, resulting finally in the 
arrest and deportation of hundreds of 
agitators in this country who were at- 
tempting to follow the revolutionary in- 
structions received from Moscow. The 
Red literature, it was learned, was being 
brought from Russia by couriers. 

Shortly before Christmas a Bolshevist 
conspiracy to overthrow the Latvian Gov- 
ernment was discovered by the Lettish 
authorities at Volmar, near Riga, and 
100 persons implicated were arrested; 
among these was a Russian sailor, on 
whom were found large sums of money 
and jewels of great value concealed in 
the soles of his boots, together with a 
letter from one of Lenin’s closest satal- 
lites addressed to the Bolshevist “ com- 
rades” of America. This sailor had 
been a considerable time in Latvia await- 
ing an opportunity to sail for the United 
States; indignant letters found upon him 
complained of the delay. Lying in hiding 
in an old house, he finally sent a woman 
messenger to Moscow to demand instruc- 
tions; the apprehension of this messen- 
ger, as she was attempting to pass the 


lines, led to the arrest of the courier 
himself. 

The letter to American “ comrades ” 
found on this courier’s person was 
signed by Buharin, Chief of the Execu- 
tive Committee Bureau of the Communist 
International, and by Bersin, alias Win- 
ter, a Bolshevik of Lettish origin. More 
than any argument it showed the essen- 
tial aims of the Red leaders. 


TEXT OF BOLSHEVIST LETTER 


The text of this remarkable document 

is given herewith: 

Dear Comrades, permit us to give you 
a full résumé of our advice and instruc- 
tions regarding current work in America. 

1. We firmly believe that after the ex- 
pulsion of a number of sections of certain 
nationalities from the American Socialist 
Party the time: has come to organize in . 
the United States a Communist Party, 
which will proceed to get officially in 
touch with the Communist Internat!9dnal. 

We firmly believe also that this party 
could be organized from, firstly, the So- 
cialist Propaganda League; secondly, the 
extremer—and now excluded—elements of 
the American Socialist Party; thirdly, 
the extremer elements of the Socialist 
Labor Party, which, as we are well 
aware, it is most important to split, as its 
actions are contrary to our aims, and 
fcurthly, the International Workers of 
the World, whose principle on non-political 
action will disappear as it comes to rec- 
ognize the dictatorshiv of the proletariat 
and Soviet rule. The organization of this 
party should be effected in Moscow. 

2. Ve firmly believe that one of the 
most important aims at present is the or- 
ganization of communist small nucleus 
centres among soldiers and sailors—as a 
fighting section to carry on energetic 
propaganda in organizing Soviets of sol- 
diers and sailors, and in preaching fa- 
natical hostility [the Russian word means 
literally persecution] toward officers and 
Generals. 

8. Such orga: zations of workmen So- 

viets as already exist should not be al- 
lowed to degenerate into philanthropic or 
cultural associations. We are much afraid 
that in America there is just this danger. 
Therefore we strongly emphasize that un- 
til the Soviets have gr* the upper hand 
they must regard themselves as militant 
[the word is underlined] units of the fight 
for national control and proletariat dicta- 
torship. There must not be an inch 
yielded from this standpoint. [All the last 
sentence is underlined in the original.] 
The organization of strikes and of un- 
employed and the fomenting of insurrec- 
tions—that is the task appointed. Sec- 
ondly, it is necessary to take the utmost 
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precautions against the splitting up of the 
proletariat among the already existing 
national political parties. Therefore di- 
rect your energies along the lines of de- 
veloping the movement to establish So- 
viets of workers of different political 
views. 

The general platform will be as follows: 

(a) Down with the Senate and Con- 
gress. 

(b) Down with capitalists in the fac- 
tories. Long live the management of the 
factories by the workers. 

(c) Down with speculators. All organi- 
zations of food and supply to be in the 
workers’ hands. 

Everywhere it is necessary sharply to 
emphasize the idea of seizing the whole 
machinery of economic administration by 
the working class, and to direct toward 
this object propaganda and agitation— 
by an outcry against the high cost of 
living. 

It is desirable to spread hostility [again 
the Russian word persecution] toward 
Wilson as a two-faced criminal as well 
as toward his League of Nations. 

Regarding intervention, you already 
know what to do, but we ask you to stress 
the factor of our economic strangulation 
—and not only ours, but Hungary’s pre- 
viously—and also to rub in the fact that 
western democrats are acting as our ex- 
ecutioners, 

5. It is of supreme importance to pay 
the closest attention to the American 
Federation of Labor. This must be 
smashed in pieces—[last three words are 
underlined]—by active work in collabora- 
tion with the International Workers of 
the World to bring about strike move- 
ments and revolution. 

6. It is most necessary to develop prop- 
aganda to instill into the minds of the 
workers the paramount necessity for 
arming—[this word is underlined]. Rev- 
olutionary soldiers who are demobilized 
should not give up their rifles. 


As a more general platform: 

(A) An international Socialist republic. 

(B) Frighten every one with the bogey 
of new wars being prepared by the capi- 
talists. 

(C) Use the utmost efforts to oppose 
the organization of White Guards. This 
should be done in most ruthless and vio- 
lent manner, 

7. Work for the centralization and com- 
bination of your endeavors. Don’t give 
them any opportunity to smash you sep- 
parately. Organize conspirative commit- 
tees. 

With Communistic greetings. 


(Signed) Bureau of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Communist International. 
BUHARIN AND J. BERSIN, ALIAS 

WINTER. 


MARTENS INVOLVED 


This document of specific instructions 
for revolutionary activities in the United 
States was accompanied by a general 
letter of advice from the Third Com- 
munist International of Moscow—a letter 
of interest chiefly because it contained 
a mention of Ludwig A. C. Martens, the 
Soviet “Ambassador” to the United 
States, whose connection with subversive 
propaganda has been charged repeatedly 
by the Lusk Legislative Committee, 
which is investigating seditious activities 
in New York. After devoting some 
space to advice against factional quar- 
rels the letter concluded as follows: 


Much depends upon your work in Amer- 
ica. The International Bureau insists 
upon the union of all groups on the 
Soviet platform. Party work should pro- 
ceed conjointly and in close touch with 
the work of the Soviets. Anarchists, 
former Mensheviks, Social Revolutiona- 
ries, Intelligentsia, &c., willing to work 
with the Soviets, should be permitted to 
co-operate. There must be no division or 
split. 

The Embassy and Comrade Martens are 
not subordinate to any organization. 
Organizations are advised to work in full 
contact with the Embassy which is re- 
sponsible only to the All-Russian Central 
Committee of Soviets. There can be no 
question as to control of the Embassy 
by local organizations. 

In addition to this letter we are sending 
all kinds of information and propaganda 
literature which should be published at 
once. 

With friendly greetings. 

(Signed) A. MENSHMY, 
J. A. BERSIN. 


In_ the course of his testimony before 
the Lusk Committee, most of whose ques- 
tions he refused to answer, Martens ad- 
mitted that he was in regular communi- 
cation with Moscow through special 
couriers, whose identity and whereabouts 
he refused to disclose, and that he had 
received through this agency from the 


Soviet Government the sum of $90,000 
} since March, 1919. 


NATURE OF PROPAGANDA 


An example of the propaganda litera- 
ture shipped into the United States by 
the Communist International of Moscow 
and disseminated here by Socialist and 
Communist organizations is found in the 
following extract from a Lenin-Trotzky 
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manifesto, which was among the papers 
seized by the Lusk Committee: 


It is our task now to sum up the prac- 
tical revolutionary expense of the work- 
ing class and to further hasten the com- 
plete victory of the Communist revolu- 
tion. Civilian war is forced upon the 
laboring classes by their arch enemies. 
The working class must answer biow for 
blow. The Communist parties, far from 
conjuring up civil war artificially, rather 
strive to shorten its duration as much as 
possible. It has become an iron neces- 
sity to minimize the number of its vic- 
tims, and above all to secure victory for 
the proletariat. This makes necessary 
the disarming of the bourgeoisie at the 
proper time, the arming of the laborers, 
and the formation of a Communist army 
such as the Red Army of Soviet Russia. 
Conquest of the political power means not 
merely a change in personnel, but anni- 
hilation of the enemies’ apparatus of the 
Government. The revolutionary era com- 
pels the proletariat to make use of the 
means of battle which will concentrate 
its entire energies, namely, mass action, 
with its logical resultant, direct conflict 
with the Government machinery in open 
combat. All other methods, such as revo- 
lutionary use of bourgeois parliamentar- 
ism, will be of only secondary signifi- 
cance, Long live the international re- 
public of the proletarian councils. 


PROPAGANDA IN ASIA 


The most serious results of the Bol- 
shevist propaganda have been apparent 
in Asia, where the Reds’ efforts to stir 
up revolution have been aimed at India. 
Their method of operating in the Near 
and Far East through paid agitators was 
thus described by a Swedish correspond- 
ent of The London Morning Post: 

With the help of the untold wealth in 
gold, silver, and jewels, during centuries 
hoarded up in holy Russia’s thousands of 
convents, churches, and palaces, they 
have succeeded in setting the whole world 
rocking, and have made the Mohamme- 
dan world boil with sedition from far- 
away Afghanistan to Egypt. * * * And 
if you negotiate, how will you keep them 
to their engagements, how will you pre- 
vent their poisoning the whole intellectual 
atmosphere of our time? 

The religious situation in Russia itself 
gave the Reds an opening in the East. 
‘There are over 20,000,000 Mohammedans 
in Russia, concentrated, for the most 
part, on the Volga, in the Ural region, 
in Turkestan, and the Eastern Caucasus. 
Lenin took due note of the fact that dur- 
ing the last twenty years a national 
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movement had been developed among 
these Russian Mohammedans, finding ex- 
pression in a new literature and in re- 
ligious and social reforms, including the 
emancipation of women. This national 
movement was strongly affected by Rus- 
sian literature and by Russian political 
tendencies, and for that reason was more 
advanced than the corresponding national 
movement in other Mohammedan coun- 
tries. 

The participation of Turkey in the war 
against Russia had been a severe test of 
the loyalty of the kinsmen of the Turks 
in Russia, and not all the national lead- 
ers had proved superior to temptation. 
German and Turkish influences had 
made themselves strongly felt in the 
Russian Mohammedan movement during 
the war, and more particularly during 
the revolution. 

The establishment of a Tatar Republic 
with Turkish aid revealed the extent to 
which the German and Turkish agitators 
had been operating to open a way from 
the Black Sea into Central Asia. It was 
this Russo-Mohammedan movement, 
backed by Germany and Turkey, that 
Lenin seized as a lever for provoking a 
revolution in the Mohammedan East, to 
be turned into Bolshevist channels and 
used as a weapon against Great Britain, 
the ultimate object of attack. 


TATAR PROPAGANDA 


Taking full advantage of their occupa- 
tion of the Mohammedan districts of 
Russia, the Bolsheviki, under the direc- 
tion of Lenin, began, therefore, a violent 


agitation. Never had there been such 
propaganda among the Tatars. Never 
had there been so many Tatar newspa- 
pers on the Volga and in the Urals, 
where all the Tatar press soon consisted 
only of subsidized Bolshevist sheets. Ag- 
itators traveled about in towns and vil- 
lages making speeches, founding Moham- 
medan communist centres, preaching re- 
volt. It was not all plain sailing for 
the Bolsheviki. Turkestan has sim- 
mered constantly with revolt against the 
despotism of the Red Government, as Dr. 
Harold Williams has repeatedly noted in 
his cables, and if there were many Mo- 
hammedans mobilized in the Red Army 
there were also many loyal Mchamme- 
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dans from the Caucasus fighting with 
the green ribbon and emblem of the 
crescent in the ranks of Denikin’s army, 
and whole units of Siberian Tatars bore 
arms under Kolchak. But the danger 
was there, and it has constantly in- 
creased, rather than diminished. 


The Bolsheviki dream of arousing not 
merely a part, but the whole of Asia. 
The appearance of an Afghan mission in 
Moscow, received with high honors; the 
intensive propaganda work conducted via 
Tashkent, in Afghanistan, which, much 
to the alarm of its neighbors, has be- 
come almost an outpost of Bolshevism 
in the East, are merely isolated symp- 
toms of a vast movement to harass and 
embarrass Great Britain. The capture 
of Kazandjik in the Transcaspian region, 
reported on Dec. 11, produced a serious 
situation for Great Britain in Asia, and 
a month later the capture of Samarkand 
and Krasnovodsk, the gateway to Turkes- 
tan, emphasized the threat against India. 
A wedge had been driven between the 
forces of Denikin and Kolchak, and Bol- 
shevism was holding out the right hand 
of fellowship to Pan Turanianism in the 
name of a common hostility to Western 
cemocracy. 


The success of the Bolshevist forces 
in the trans-Caspian region brought Mos- 
cow into closer relations with Afghanis- 
tan, whither a special Soviet mission had 
already proceeded, and emphasized the 
threat of trouble. To shake the British 
rule in India by “ bolshevizing Islam ” is 
one of Trotzky’s avowed objects. Great 
Britain has thus far refused to be 
bluffed into lifting the Russian blockade, 
and it remains to be seen whether Bol- 
shevist propaganda can do what German 
propaganda failed to do during the world 
war. 


BOLSHEVISM IN PERSIA 


Meanwhile, Lenin looked for other open- 
ings. How eagerly the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment of Russia seized upon the news of 
the negotiation of the Anglo-Persian 
treaty as an excuse for trying to stir 
up revolution in Persia is shown by the 
full text of the message from Moscow 
circulated, via Turkestan, among the 
Persian masses. This message from the 
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Soviet Foreign Office, which was widely 
circulated in Persia during the closing 
months of 1919, read as follows: 


To the Workers and Peasants of Persia! 

During the entire nineteenth century you 
were treated like an enslaved people by the 
Russian and English Governments, while 
they profited by the fact that the once so 
mighty Persian people had reached the 
greatest degree of misery and degradation 
under the intolerable yoke of its despotic 
Shah and of its lying and pleasure-seeking 
rulers. The English robbers and the agents 
of Czarism, continually lusting after con- 
quests, degraded you to an even greater de- 
gree of slavery. 

In Russia there ruled the intolerable power 
of the autocratic Czar, in England there 
reigned, and still reigns today, the power of 
a handful of capitalist robbers. Between the 
two principal competitors, Russia and Eng- 
land, there existed only one difference re- 
garding Persia, and it was merely over the 
best way to plunder your country and to 
hold it under the yoke. Then came the day 
when the Persian masses arose and, in an 
undaunted manner, attempted to shake off 
the shackles of the intolerable autocratic 
power of the Shah and of the feudal blood- 
suckers and oppressors that had held sway 
for centuries. The leaders in the battle for 
the freedom of Persia ended their lives on 
the scaffold at Teheran and in Tabriz. 

But the great Russian revolution broke 
out. One of the first acts of the Soviet 
Government of Russia was a declaration to 
the effect that every nation, be it great or 
small, be it independent or attached to an- 
other State, must be free to dispose of itself 
and must not be forcibly bound to ‘any 
other power. So far as Persia was concerned, 
Comrade Trotzky solemnly assured the Per- 
sian people, in his note of Jan. 14, 1918, that 
all the secret treaties between Russia and 
England and other countries regarding Per- 
sia were abrogated and that the Russian peo- 
ple wanted to return to Persia everything 
that had been taken away from it by the 
Czar’s Generals. The Persian Government, 
for its part, declared all such treaties null 
and void. It seemed as if a new, free life 
was about to begin for the Persian people. 

But it did not turn out that way. In the 
Spring of 1918 the English gradually occu- 
pied all of Persia. The English promised to 
evacuate Persia as soon as the Turks were 
definitely expelled from the country, and to 
compensate the nation for all the requisitions 
made by the English troops. The English 
Government’s note of March 12, containing 
these promises, was published in the Persian 
newspaper Baab on March 14. The English 
promised, although no one had asked them 
to do it, to help the Persian people in the re- 
building of its collapsed economic life. In- 
stead of this, they made the Persian popula- 
tion their slaves. 

Since the English capitalists, together with 
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those of France and America, have destroyed 
their world rival, German imperialism, and 
are now celebrating their victory, the capi- 
talists of England consider it a favorable 
time to lay their hand upon the whole Per- 
sian Empire for good and all. Thus Persia 
is excluded from the list of free nations. Her 
people are no longer free, for her own depots 
get money from England and have become 
England’s paid servants. As a heavy burden 
will they lay their hand upon the Persian 
people, but in co doing they will still remain 
the prey of that still greater wild beast of 
the world, English capitalism, which wants 
to. suck the last drop of blood from the 
Persian people. 


BOLSHEVISM IN CHINA 


As far away as China the Bolshevist 
tentacles have stretched. Agitation began 
in the outlying regions, especially in 
Mongolia and Manchuria, as early as 
1918. It was mainly due to this agita- 
tion that China again resumed her rule 
over Outer Mongolia, which she had 
nominally abdicated in 1913, when she 
had granted that region autonomy. The 
so-called tripartite agreement between 
China, Outer Mongolia and Russia in 
1915 had brought no real improvement of 
China’s position toward this former de- 
pendency, and in 1918, with the spread 
of Bolshevism and general disorder, 
China began to be seriously alarmed for 
‘the safety of Peking. In this attitude 
the dignitaries of Urga insisted upon the 
need of troops to guard the Siberian 
frontier. On June 23, 1919, the Outer 
Mongolian Government invoked the help 
of Chinese troops to prevent the crisis 
which was being created by the Buriats 
and their bandit allies. Since November, 
1919, Outer Mongolia has again come 
under the protection of Chinese sover- 
eignty, and for this restoration of an 
integral portion of her territory China 


has, indirectly, the influence of the 
Bolshevist propaganda to thank. 

The Soviet Government has its agita- 
tors in China as well as in Siberia, but 
there have been no convincing indica- 
tions as yet that China can be persuaded 
to accept the doctrines of Bolshevism, 
though, with the defeat and continuing 
retreat of the Kolchak armies, and the 
withdrawal of Kolchak from power, the 
Bolshevist menace draws ever closer. 


JAPAN AND THE REDS 


Concerning Japan’s attitude to the ad- 
vance of Bolshevism in the Far East, 
Premier Kei Hara, in an interview given 
on Dec. 25, made the following important 
statement: 


While Japan hopes to harmonize her 
military action in Siberia with that of 
America, and to square it with the gen- 
eral anti-Bolshevist policy, under no cir- 
cumstances can she permit the Red in- 
fluence, as long as it remains dangerous, 
to touch her borders. The Japanese can- 
not afford to permit this dangerous in- 
fluence to touch her territory, and we 
must protect ourselves against it as we 
would against a great scourge. The col- 
lapse of the Kolchak Government indi- 
cates that Japan and the Allies are de- 
ceived as to the Red weakness. Just what 
will happen no one knows, nor can the 
Allies’ future policy in European Bolshe- 
vist Russia be prophesied, but Japan’s 
own position must be clear: a Moscow 
Government determined to _ spread its 
doctrines over the world and to bring 
revolution everywhere must not touch on 
our borders. 


The Premier further indicated that 
Japan, with America’s consent, was 
ready to take military action in the mat- 
ter. His words made clear his Govern- 
ment’s determination not to permit any 
considerable advance of the Reds beyond 
the region of Lake Baikal. 
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Moscow Manifesto Urging Members in All Democratic Countries to 


Seize Power by 


HE members of the Communist Party 
and the Communist Labor Party in 
the United States have openly pro- 

claimed their allegiance to the radical 
body known as the Third International, 
which was organized at a convention held 
in Moscow the first week of March, 1919. 
The members of the Socialist Party in 
this country are also voting in a refer- 
endum to decide the question whether 
they shall affiliate with the Moscow body 
or call for the reorganization of the So- 
cialist parties of the world in a new in- 
ternational. In view of these facts in- 
terest attaches to a circular letter sent 
out from Moscow to all the parties ad- 
hering to the Third International, giving 
the views of the Executive Committee of 
that organization on the moot question 
of parliamentary vs. “ direct ” action, in 
other words, violence. 


As is shown by the text of this mani- 
festo, which reached the United States 
via German Communist papers and was 
printed in the New Yorker Volkszeitung, 
the Moscow leaders have practically no 
use for parliamentary action, except as a 
spectacular means of agitation, and they 
welcome the support of anarchistic agi- 
tators and I. W. W. bodies, while brand- 
ing such prominent Socialist leaders as 
Karl Kautsky in Germany, Jean Longuet 
in France, and Morris Hillquit in America 
as potentially anti-Socialist. 


So far as this Bolshevist message ap- 
plies to America it is a declaration of 
war on the United States Government 
and a call to American Communists to 
use both secret and violent methods to 
overthrow the present republic and found 
in its place a dictatorship of labor coun- 
cils. The passages advising the betrayal 
of parliamentary responsibilities especial- 
ly are of timely interest. The message 
reads as follows: 

Dear Comrades: 

The present phase of the revolutionary 


movement has, along with other questions, 
very sharply placed the question of parlia- 


Violent Methods 


mentarism upon the order of the day’s dis- 
cussion. In France, America, England, and 
Germany, simultaneously with the aggrava- 
tion of the class struggle, all revolutionary 
elements are adhering to the Communist 
movement by uniting among themselves or 
by co-ordinating their actions under the slo- 
gan of Soviet power. The anarchist-syndi- 
calist groups and the groups that now and 
then call themselves simply anarchistic are 
thus also joining the general current. The 
Executive Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational welcomes this most heartily. 

In France the syndicalist group of Comrade 
Pericat forms the heart of the Communist 
Party; in America, and also to some extent 
in England, the fight for the Soviets is led 
by such organizations as the I. W. W. (In- 
dustrial Workers of the World). These 
groups and tendencies have always actively 
opposed the parliamentary methods of fight- 
ing. 

On the other hand, the elements of the 
Communist Party that are derived from the 
Socialist parties are, for the most part, in- 
clined to recognize action in Parliament, too. 
(The Loriot group in France, the members of 
the A. S. P. in America [possibly meaning 
the American Socialist Party], of the Inde- 
pendent Labor Party in England, &c.) All 
these tendencies, which ought to be united as 
soon as possible in the Communist Party at 
all cost, need uniform tactics. Consequently, 
the question must be decided on a broad 
scale and as a general measure, and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national turns to all the affiliated parties 
with the present circular letter, which is 
especially dedicated to this question. 

The universal unifying program is at the 
present moment the recognition of the strug- 
gle for the dictatorship of the proletariat in 
the form of the Soviet power. History has 
so placed the question that it is exactly on 
this question that the line is drawn between 
the revolutionary proletariat and the oppor- 
tunists, between the Communists and the 
social traitors of every brand. The so-called 
Centre (Kautsky in Germany, Longuet in 
France, the I. L. P. and some elements of the 
B. S. P. in England, Hillquit in America) is, 
in spite of its protestations, an objectively 
anti-Socialist tendency, because it cannot, 
and does not wish to, lead the struggle for 
the Soviet power of the proletariat. 

On the contrary, those groups and parties 
which formerly rejected any kind of political 
struggle (for example, some _ anarchist 
groups) have, by recognizing the Soviet 
power, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
really abandoned their old standpoint as to 
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political action, because they have recognized 
the idea of the seizure of power by the work- 
ing class, the power that is necessary for the 
suppression of the opposing bourgeoisie. 
Thus, we repeat, a common program for the 
struggle for the Soviet dictatorship has been 
found. 

The old divisions in the international labor 
movement have plainly outlived their time. 
The war has caused a regrouping. .Many of 
the anarchists or syndicalists who rejected 
parliamentarism conducted themselves just 
as despicably and treasonably during the five 
years of the war as did the old leaders of the 
Social Democracy, who always have the 
name of Marx on their lips. The unification 
of forces is being effected in a new manner: 
some are for the proletariat revolution, for 
the Soviets, for the dictatorship, for mass 
action, even up to armed uprisings—the oth- 
ers are against this plan. This is the princi- 
pal question of today. This is the main cri- 
terion. The new combinations will be formed 
according to these labels, and are being so 
formed already. 


In what relation does the recognition of 
the Soviet idea stand to parliamentarism? 
Right here a sharp dividing line must be 
drawn between two questions which logi- 
cally have nothing to do with each other: 
The question of parliamentarisn. as a de- 
sired form of the organization of the State 
and the question of the exploitation of par- 
liamentarism for the development of the 
revolution. The comrades often confuse 
these two questions, something which has 
an extraordinarily injuriou: effect upon the 
entire practical struggle. We wish to dis- 
cuss each of these questions in its order 
and make all the necessary deductions. 


What is the form of the proletarian dic- 
tatorship? We reply: The Soviets. This 
has been demonstrated by an _ experience 


that has a worldwide significance. Can 
the Soviet power be combined with par- 
liamentarism? No, and yet again no. 
It is absolutely incompatible with the ex- 


isting parliaments, because the parlia- 
mentary machine embodies the concentrated 
power of the bourgeoisie. The deputies, the 
Chambers of Deputies, their newspapers, the 
system of bribery, the secret connections 
of the parliamentarians with the leaders of 
‘the banks, the connection with all the ap- 
paratuses of the bourgeois State—all these 
are fetters for the working class. They 
must be burst. The governmental machine 
of the bourgeoisie, consequently also the 
bourgeois Parliaments, are to be broken, 
disrupted, destroyed, and. upon their ruins 
is to be organized a new power, the power 
of the union of the working class, the 
Workers’ Parliaments; i. e., the Soviets. 
Only the betrayers of the workers can 
deceive the workers with the hope of a 
** peaceful ’’ social revolution along the lines 
of parliamentary reforms. Such persons are 
the worst enemies of the working class, and 


a most pitiless struggle must be waged 
against them; no compromise with them is 
permissible. Therefore, our slogan for any 
bourgeois country you may choose is: 
‘* Down with the Parliament! Long live the 
power of the Soviets!’’ 

Nevertheless, the question may be put this 
way: ‘‘ Very well, you deny the power of 
the present bourgeois Parliaments; then why 
don’t you organize new, more democratic 
Parliaments on the basis of a real uni- 
versal suffrage?’’ During the Socialist revo- 
lution the struggle has become so acute that 
the working class must act quickly and reso- 
lutely, without allowing its class enemies 
to enter into its camp, into its organization 
of power. Such qualifications are only 
found in the Soviets of workers, soldiers, 
sailors and peasants, elected in the fac- 
tories and shops, in the country and in the 
barracks. So the question of the form of 
the proletarian power is put this way. Now 
the Government is to be overthrown: Kings, 
Presidents, Parliaments, Chambers of Depu- 
ties, National Assemblies, all these institu- 
tions are our sworn enemies, that must be 
destroyed. 7 

Now we take up the second basic ques- 
tion: Can the bourgeois Parliaments be 
fully utilized for the purpose of developing 
the revolutionary class struggle? Logically, 
as we just remarked, this question is by no 
means related to the first question. In fact: 
A person surely can be trying to destroy 
any kind of organization by joining it and 
by ‘‘utilizing’’ it. This is also perfectly 
understood by our false enemies when they 
exploit the official Social Democratic par- 
ties, the trade unions, and the like, for their 
purposes. 

Let us take the extreme example: The 
Russian Communists, the Bolsheviki, voted 
in the election for the Constituent Assembly. 
They met in its hall. But they came there to 
break up this Constituent within twenty-four 
hours and fully to realize the Soviet power. 
The party of the Bolsheviki also had its 
Deputies in the Czar’s imperial Duma. Did 
the party at that time ‘“‘ recognize’’ the 
Duma as an ideal, or at least an endurable, 
form of government? It would be lunacy to 
assume that. It sent its representatives 
there so as to proceed against the apparatus 
of the Czarist power from that side, too, and 
to contribute to the destruction of that same 
Duma. It was not for nothing that the Czar- 
ist Government condemned the Bolshevist 
‘“‘ parliamentarians ’’ to prison for ‘“ high 
treason.’’ ‘The Bolshevist leaders were also 
carrying on an illegal work, although they 
temporarily made use of their ‘ inviola- 
bility ’’ in welding together the masses for 
the drive against Czarism. 


But Russia was not the only place where 
that kind of ‘‘ parliamentary ”’ activity was 
earried on. Look at Germany and the activi- 
ties of Liebknecht. The murdered comrade 
was the perfect type of a revolutionist. Was 
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there, then, something nonrevolutionar® in 
the fact that he, from the tribune of the 
accursed Prussian Landtag, called upon the 
soldiers to rise against the Landtag? On the 
contrary. Here, too, we see the complete ad- 
missibility and usefulness of his exploitation 
of the situation. If Liebknecht had not been a 
Deputy he would never have been able to 
accomplish such an act; his speeches would 
have had no such echo as they had. The 
example of the Swedish Communists in Par- 
liament also convinces us of this. In Sweden 
Comrade Hoglund played, and plays, the 
same role that Liebknecht played in Ger- 
many. Making use of his position as a Dep- 
uty, he assists in destroying the bourgeois 
parliamentary system; no one else in Sweden 
has done as much for the cause of the revolu- 
tion and the struggle against the war as our 
friend. 

In Bulgaria :we see the same thing. The 
Bulgarian Communists have successfully ex- 
ploited the tribune of Parliament for revolu- 
tionary purposes. At the recent elections 
they won seats for forty-seven Deputies. 
Comrades Blagoieff, Kirkoff, Kolaroff, and 
other leaders of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party understand how to exploit the parlia- 
mentary tribune in the service of the proleta- 
rian revolution. Such “* parliamentary 
work ’’ demands peculiar daring and a spe- 
cial revolutionary spirit; the men there are 
occupying especially dangerous positions; 
they are laying mines under the enemy 
while in the enemy’s camp; they enter Par- 
liament for the purpose of getting this ma- 
chine in their hands in order to assist the 
masses behind the walls of the Parliament 
in their work of blowing it up. 

Are we for the maintenance of the bour- 
geois ‘‘democratic’’ Parliaments as_ the 
form of the administration of the State? 

No, not in any case. We are for the 
Soviets. 

But we are for the full utilization of these 
Parliaments for our Communist work—as 
long as we are not yet strong enough to 
overthow the Parliament. 

Yes, we are for this—in cunsideration of 
a whole list of conditions. We know very 
well that in France, America and England 
no such parliamentarians have yet arisen 
from the mass of the workers. In those 
countries we have thus far observed a pic- 
ture of parliamentary betrayal. But this is 
no proof of the incorrectness of the tactics 
that we regard as correct! It is only a 
matter of there being revolutionary parties 
there, like the Bolsheviki or the German 
Spartacists. As soon as there is such a 
party, everything can become quite differ- 
ent. It is particularly necessary: (1) that 
the deciding centre of the struggle should 
lie outside Parliament—strikes, uprisings 
and other kinds of mass action; (2) that 
the activities in Parliament be confined with 
this struggle; (3) that the deputies also 
perform illegal work; (4) that they act for 
the Central Committee and subject to its 
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orders; (5) that they do not heed the par- 
liamentary forms in ‘their acts—have no fear 
of direct clashes with the bourgeois major- 
ity, “‘talk past it,” <éc. 

The matter of taking part in the elections 
at a given time, during a given electoral 
campaign, depends upon a whole string of 
concrete circumstances, which in each coun- 
try must be particularly considered at each 
given time. The Russian Bolsheviki were 
for boycotting the elections for the first Im- 
perial Duma in 1906; and these same per- 
sons were for taking part in the elections 
for the second Imperial Duma, when it had 
been shown that the _ bourgeois-agrarian 
power would still rule in Russia for many 
a year. In the year 1918, before the election 
for the German National Assembly, one 
section of the Sparticists was for taking 
part in the elections, the other was against 
it; but the party of the Sparticists remained 
a unified Communist Party. 


In principle we cannot renounce the utliza- 
tion of parliamentarism. The party of the 
Russian Bolsheviki declared in a_ special 
resolution in the Spring of 1918, at its Con- 
gress, when it was already in power, that 
the Russian Communists, in case the bour- 
geois democracy in Russia through a 
peculiar combination of circumstances 
should once more get the upper hand, might 
be compelled to return to the utilization of 
bourgeois parliamentarism. Room for 
manoeuvring is also to be allowed in this 
respect. 


The comrades’ principal efforts are to con- 
sist in the work of mobilizing the masses; 
establishing the party, organizing their own 
groups in the unions and capturing them, 
organizing soviets in the course of the strug- 
gle, leading the mass struggle, agitation for 
the revolution among the masses—all this is 
of first line importance; parliamentary ac- 
tion and participation in electoral campaigns 
are only helps in this work, no more. 

If this is so—and it undoubtedly is so—then 
it is a matter of course that it doesn’t pay 


to split into factions over this now sec- 
ondary question. The practice of parlia- 


mentary prostitution was so disgusting that 
even the best comrades have prejudices re- 
garding this question. These ought to be 
overcome in the course of the revolutionary 
struggle. Therefore, we urgently appeal to 
all groups and organizations which are car- 
rying on a real struggle for the Soviets and 
call upon them to unite firmly, even despite 
lack of agreement on this question. 

All those who are for the Soviets and 
the proletarian dictatorship wish to unite as 
soon as possible and form a unified Com- 
munist Party. 

With Communist greetings, 
G. ZINOVIEV, 
President, Executive Committee, Communist 


International. 
Sept. 1, 1919. 

















Lenin’s Statement of His Aims 


' The Policy of the Bolshevist Government at Home and Abroad 
Expounded by Its Leader 










IKOLAI LENIN, the chief dictator 
of Soviet Russia, gave an inter- 
view in Moscow last Autumn to 

an American journalist after exacting a 

written promise that his statements 

would be published “in more than 100 

newspapers of the United States.” In 

his answers to five questions propounded 
by the interviewer Lenin formulated the 
existing political program of the Bol- 
shevist Government. The version here 
presented appeared in the Swedish Bol- 
shevist paper Folkets Dagbiad Politiken, 
and was translated by The London Morn- 

ing Post in its issue of Nov. 27, 1919. 

For convenience CURRENT History places 

each question immediately before Lenin’s 


of any sort of terror. We not only set 
free several Ministers of the Kerensky 
Cabinet, but even let General Krasnov 
out of prison, who immediately took up 
arms against us. Only after the exploit- 
ers, that is to say the capitalists, began to 
organize open resistance against us, we 
in our turn started systematically to 
break down this resistance, having re- 
course even to terror. 

This was the answer of the proletariat 
to the assistance the bourgeoisie accorded 
to the plot hatched against us in con- 
junction with the capitalists of Germany, 
England, Japan, America, and France, 
and which aimed at the restoration of the 
power of the exploiters in Russia. Then 
came the bribing of the Czechoslovaks 
with English and French capital; later 
still the support of French and German 
money given to Yudenitch, Denikin and 

















answer, which follows in smaller type. Co. One of the latest plots, which has . 
The first question and reply dre as called for a similar ‘‘ modification ’"—the 
follows: sharp reign of terror applied lately to the 










bourgeoisie in Petrograd—was organized 
by the bourgeoisie in order to hand over 
Petrograd to the enemy; also the attempt 
made by a conspiracy of officers to take 
possession of the fortress of Krasnaya 
Gorka, and the attempts by English and 
French capitalists to bribe the personnel 
of the Swiss Legation and officials of the 
Soviet Government, &c. 


2. The tactical policy of the Soviet 
Government toward Afghanistan, India, 
and other Moslem countries outside Rus- 
sia’s frontiers: 


The policy of the Soviet Government re- 


1. Modifications, if any, of original 
Bolshevist program of internal, foreign, 
and economic policy: 


The program of the Soviet Government 
has never been a program of reforms, but 
only a revolutionary one. Reforms. are 
merely concessions granted by the gov- 
erning classes on the condition that their 
rule shall remain in power. Revolution 
is a throwing over of the ruling classes. 
That is why, whereas a program of re- 
forms generally includes a large number 
of special clauses, our program, which is 
revolutionary, contains as its principal 
basis one and only clause: To throw over garding Afghanistan, India, and other 
the yoke of the capitalists and landown- Moslem countries outside Russia is iden- 
ers, to break their power and liberate the tical with our tactics regarding the 
working masses from their exploiters. numerous Moslem and other non-Russian 
We have never for a single moment nationalities living within Russia’s bor- 
wavered from this program. The special ders. So, for instance, we have given 
measures aiming at the realization of this the Bashkir masses the possibility to 
program have, it is true, often been modi- found an autonomous republic of their 
fied or revised. A complete list of such own within Russia; we favor in every 

‘ modifications and revisions would fill a way the free and independent develop- 
whole book. Therefore I will limit myself ment of all nationalities, and encourage 
to the statement that there exists also the circulation and spreading of litera- 
another general point: Our Governmental ture published in the spoken languages of 

; policy, which has given occasion for the these nationalities; on the other hand, 
greatest number of modifications in the we translate into every one of these lan- 


sphere of special measures, viz., the guages and spread with all means in our 
breaking of the resistance put up by the 























exploiters. After the revolution of the 25th 
of October-7th of November, 1917, we did 
not suppress a single bourgeois paper, 
and there was not the slightest question 





possession our Soviet Constitution, which 
has the misfortune to appeal to more 
than one thousand million inhabitants of 
this planet, belonging to the oppressed 
nationalities deprived of their rights and 
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inhabiting the colonies and vassal States 
of the Western powers. Our Constitution 
appeals to these millions a great deal 
more than the ‘‘ democratic’’ Constitu- 
tions of Europe and the United States, 
which support the private ownership of 
land and capital, and consolidate the 
power of a handful of ‘ civilized ’’ capi- 
talists to oppress the workers of their 
own countries, and also hundreds of mill- 
ions of human beings in their Asiatic, 
African, and other colonies. 


38. The political and economic aims 
pursued in relation to the United ‘States 


and Japan: 


As regards the United States and Japan, 
our aims are first of all political; to resist 
the cynical and criminal attack of these 
countries on Russia; an attack which has 
all the distinctive qualities of highway 
robbery, and the only aim of which is to 
serve the capitalists of these aforesaid 
countries. We have repeatedly and sol- 
emnly offered these two countries to 
make peace, but they have not even an- 
swered us, and continue to wage war on 
us by helping Kolchak and Denikin, by 
plundering the regions of Murmansk and 
Archangel, by trying to grab East Siberia, 
where the Russian peasants are showing 
heroic resistance to the American and 
Japanese brigands. Our political and 
economic aims continue to be the same 
regarding all countries, the United States 
and Japan included; a brotherly union 
with the workers in all lands without ex- 
ception. 


4, Peace conditions with Kolchak, 
Denikin, and Yudenitch: 


The conditions on which we are ready 
to make peace with Denikin, Kolchak, and 
Yudenitch have been specified by us sev- 
eral times in writing in precise and ex- 
plicit terms. These conditions have been 
communicated by us to several peopk, 
and specially to Mr. Bullitt, who nego- 
tiated with us, and with me personally in 
Moscow, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States, and were repeated in 
our letter to Fr. Nansen, &c. It is not our 
fault if the Government of the United 


States and others are afraid to publish 
these documents in their entirety and 
prefer to keep them secret from their 
peoples. I limit myself to repeating our 
principal conditions: We are ready to 
repay all debts to France and other coun- 
tries, on the understanding that the peace 
will be an effective peace and not merely 
a peace of words—that is to say, that this 
peace will be formally and officially 
signed by all the allied and associated 
powers—because Denikin, Kolchak, Yude- 
nitch and Co. are only mere puppets in 
the hands of the Governments of these 
powers. 


5. Message to the American people: 


Compared with feudalism, capitalism, in 
the history of the world, has been a step 
forward on the way toward ‘“ freedom,”’ 
‘* equality,’’ ‘‘ democracy,’’ and “ civiliza- 
tion.’’ But, nevertheless, capitalism 
always was and remains a system of 
‘“‘paid slavery,’’ where thousands of 
millions of workers and peasants have 
remained for ages in a servile state under 
the yoke of a minority of modern slave- 
owners, landlords, and capitalists. The 
bourgeois-democracy has merely slightly 
altered the form of this economic slavery ; 
as compared with feudalism, the bour- 
geois-democracy has managed to cleverly 
mask this slavery, but it has not, and is 
unable to, alter the substance of this 
slavery. 

Capitalism has become the greatest and 
most* powerful peril to the development of 
humanity. It has fallen into the hands 
of a clique of multi-millionaires and mill- 
ionaires, who compel the masses to 
slaughter each other in order to solve the 
question which group of robbers—the Ger- 
man or the Franco-English one—shall to- 
day gain possession of the imperialistic 
plunder, own all the colonies, hold the 
ruling financial interests, and get all the 
mandatory powers over the oppressed 
nationalities. 


Details of Lenin’s propaganda cam- 
paign to undermine and overthrow the 
United States Government and many 
other existing Governments are given 
elsewhere in these pages. 





The Soviet System and Ours 


An Analysis and Deadly Parallel 
By BURTON L. FRENCH* 


Congressman From Idaho 


HAT is the Soviet system of 
government, and do we want 
it? A Government has no right 


to exist save only as it serves 
the highest interests of the people who 
make up the Government and who come 
into contact with it. Now, if the Soviet 
system is better than ours, by all means 
let us adopt it; let us lay aside the 
experiment in government that we have 
tried for over 100 years and take over 
the Soviet system that promises so much. 
It is, then, from the standpoint of a 
comparison of the essential principles of 
the Soviet system with the essential prin- 
ciples of the representative system such 
as we know it in America that I want 
to consider the question. 
In January, 1918, the group of Rus- 
sian people headed by Lenin and Trotzky 
adopted what might be called a declara- 


tion of rights, and on July 10, 1918, the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets formally 
adopted a constitution, and this instru- 
ment recites that the bill of rights is 
part of the organic law. These docu- 
ments are the basic foundation of the 


Soviet Government. The form of gov- 
ernment is known as Soviet, and the 
active leaders in its support are Bolshe- 
vists. 

Strangely enough, a good many 
writers seem to assume that the only 
unique feature of the Soviet Government 
is group representation. For instance, 
Oswald G. Villard, in a paper in the of- 
ficial organ of the Academy of Political 
and Social Science, The Annals, for July, 
1919, on the “ Need of Social Reorganiza- 
tion in America,” said: 

There is something attractive in group 

representation, which is what the Soviet is. 

Again he says: 

Yet the other day one of our own Amer- 

ican officials at Paris solemnly assured 

the newspaper men that if the Soviet 


type of government were made really 
representative, he saw no reason why it 


should not be as democratic as any Gov- 
ernment, if not more so. It was only to 
the men who were running the present 
unfair and undemocratic Soviet Govern- 
ment in Russia that our Government ob- 
jected, he declared. 

I desire to discuss group representa- 
tion under the Soviet Government a little 
later on, and I think before I get through 
it will be quite clear that group repre- 
sentation is a mere feature of the Soviet 
form of government. It is merely the 
sugar-coating to the pill. 


The American official referred to by 
Mr. Villard says if the Soviet type of 
government were made “really repre- 
sentative, it would be as democratic as 
any Government, if not more so.” - You 
might as well say that if black were 
made white it would be white. The fact 
of the business is there is absolutely no 
philosophy by which the Soviet form of 
government can be made representative 
unless the fundamental principles on 
which it rests shall be transformed and 
changed as completely as the changes of 
elements would be in color to make black 
white. 


STRUCTURE OF THE SYSTEM 


From an examination of the Soviet 
Constitution, it appears that the execu- 
tive authority is combined with the legis- 
lative, and there is no mention of a 
judiciary. Also it will be seen that Rus- 
sia for its government is divided into 
units of various sizes, just as is the 
United States. We have the country as 
a whole—States, counties, and other local 
units, such as districts, precincts, or 
parishes, or urban units, such as cities, 
towns, and villages, depending upon the 


*The striking analysis of the Russian 
Soviet system of government here given to 
CURRENT HISTORY readers was formally pre- 
sented ‘to the National House of Representa- 
tives in a speech delivered by Congressman 
French on Dec. 9, 1919. 
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State. Then we have the different bodies 
chosen to govern in these units. So in 
Russia. 

Russia, considered as a _ whole, is 
divided into regions, provinces, counties, 
and rural and village units. Then we 
have the governing body for each unit. 
This governing body is known as a 
Soviet. There is no magic in the word 
“ Soviet.” It merely means a council. 
It means a legislative or deliberative 
body. It might as well be called a coun- 
cil, a congress, or a parliament. In Rus- 
sia there are several different Soviets— 
the local rural, the rural, the village or 
urban, the county, the provincial, the 
regional, and the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. These may correspond to de- 
liberative bodies of our precincts, our 
counties, our States, and our nation. 

Now, so far there is nothing incon- 
gruous. But how are the Soviets elected? 


SOVIETS—HOW ELECTED 


In the first place, instead of the people 
voting by parties or by groups represent- 
ing public opinion, they vote, at least 
theoretically, by trades or crafts. This 
point I want to discuss later. But for 
For members of 


whom do they vote? 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets? 
No. For members of the regional or pro- 
vincial Soviet? No. For members of the 
county Soviet? No. For members of the 


local Soviet? Yes. That is, the people 
voting by trades elect members of the 
particular craft to which they belong to 
the local Soviet. Now, this is all the 
part the people themselves have in this 
much heralded government. 

The people, then, or, I shall say, those 
of the people who have the franchise, in 
theory have the right to vote for the 
members of the local Soviet. The local 
Soviet in the cities is called the urban 
Soviet; in the country it is called the 
rural local Soviet. 

Now, this represents the final respon- 
sibility that is placed upon the people. 
There probably never was devised a 
clearer way to show the contrast between 
two objects being compared than to do as 
Portia did when she said, “ Look on this 
picture and then on this.” Having that 
in mind, I am going to-try to examine 
the Russian Government by placing it 
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alongside of the Government of your own 
country. Let me then direct your atten- 
tion to the different units of government 
as they exist in Russia and the corre- 
sponding units of government as they 
exist in the United States. 


COMPARISON OF LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES 


I want you to consider first the legis- 
lative bodies that exist in Russia and 
the subdivisions of government under 
Russia and the legislative bodies that 
exist in the United States from our 
Federal Government through the States 
on down to the officers elected in our 
precincts, villages, and towns. 
LEGISLATIVE BODIES OF RUSSIA 


(UNDER SOVIET SYSTEM) AND THE 
UNITED STATES—HOW CHOSEN 


The deadly parallel 


RUSSIA 


1. All-Russian Con- 
gress of Soviets. 
Members are 

chosen by mem- 
bers of— 


(a) Urban Soviets. 


(b) Provincial So- 
viets (but pro- 
vincial Sovietis 
not elected by 
the people). 


2. Regional Soviet. 

Members. are 
chosen by— 

(a) Urban Soviets. 

(b) County Soviets 
(but the county 
Soviet is not 
elected by the 
people). 


8. Provincial Soviet. 
Members are 
chosen by mem- 
bers of— 
(a) Urban Soviets. 
(b) Rural Soviets 
(but the rural 
Soviet is not 
elected by the 
people). 


4. County Soviet. 
Members are 
chosen by mem- 
bers of— 

(a) Urban Soviets 
(in cities of not 
more than 10,- 
000). 


UNITED STATES 
Senate and House of 
Representatives, 
Elected by direct 
vote of people. 


Nogovernmental sub- 

division to corre- 
spond (would be 
like a group of 
States, as New 
England States). 


State Legislatures, 
Elected by the di- 
rect vote of the 
people. 


“County Commissions 


or similar offices, 
Elected by the di- 
rect vote of the 
people. 





RUSSIA 


(b) Rural Soviets 
(but the rural 
Soviets are not 
elected by the 
people). 

5. Rural Soviet. 

Members are 

chosen by mem- 
bers of— 

(a) Village Soviets 
(of less than 
1,000 people). 

(b) Rural local 
Soviets (the peo- 
ple allowed to 
vote for village 
and local Soviet 
members). 

6. Local Soviet. 

(a) Rural local 
Soviet. Elected 
by part of the 
people. 

(b) Urban Soviet. 
Deputies elected 
by part of the 
people. 


UNITED STATES 


No corresponding 
governmental  sub- 
division. (It is less 
than a county and 
more than a town- 
ship.) 


Precinct, township, 
or other local or- 
ganization, 

Officers elected by 
the people. 


City, town, and vil- 
lage offices, 

Elected by the 

people. 

The parallel to which I have called 
your attention is most striking. Take 
first the highest legislative body in the 
United States—the Congress. It is made 
up of Senators and Representatives 
elected by the direct vote of the people. 
For over a hundred years we chose our 
Senators in indirect manner; that is, the 
Senators were elected by members of the 
Legislature who themselves were elected 
by the people. 


RUSSIAN VOTER’'S LIMITATIONS 


In Russia the highest legislative body 
is known as the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. Do the people vote for the mem- 
bers of that body? Not at all. 

The farmer in Russia votes for his 
rural local Soviet member, and when he 
casts that ballot his power as a voter 
has come to an end. The members of 
that local Soviet vote to elect members 
to the rural Soviet; the members of the 
rural Soviet then vote to elect members 
to the Provincial Soviet; and the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Soviet vote to elect 
members to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. 

In other words, as the Senator of the 
United States in the olden times used 
to be once removed from the American 
voter, the members of the All-Russian 
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Congress of Soviets are three times re- 
moved from the Russian farmer. The 
city voter is trusted more than the 
farmer, for he votes direct for his urban 
representative, who in turn votes for the 
member of the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. 


In Russia the political organization 
that is less than the entire nation is what 
is known as a region. It would cor- 
respond in the United States to a group 
of States such as the New England 
States or the Pacific Coast States. In 
the United States we have no political 
organization that presides over or is re- 
sponsible to a group of our States. The 
State itself is the only unit above the 
county between the county and the Fed- 
eral Government. However, under the 
Russian Soviet system the members of 
the legislative body known as the regional 
Soviet are chosen not by the people but 
by the urban and county Soviets, the 
urban Soviet members being elected in 
the cities by the direct vote of those: of 
the Russian people who are permitted 
the pallot, while the county Soviets are 
twice removed from the farmer, who 
again cannot be trusted with the re- 
sponsibility of voting for so much as a 
county officer in Russia. Each body 
has charge of and elects its own officers. 

The next political unit in Russia is the 
province. This unit corresponds with 
the State under our own system. In 
Russia the Provincial Soviet, a legisla- 
tive body, is made up of members elected 
by whom? The people? Not at all. It 
is made up of members elected, first, by 
the urban Soviets, who are elected by the 
people, and by the rural Soviets, who are 
once removed from the people. In the 
United States our State legisiatures are 
elected by whom? By the people. 

In the translation of the Constitution 
of Russia that I have, the word “county” 
is used as the English equivalent of the 
Russian word, and it corresponds with 
a small section of country similar to the 
county in our own Government. In the 
United States the persons who are in- 
trusted with the supervision of county 
affairs are the County Commissioners. 
These officers are elected by the people 
just as are our Senators and members 
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of the House, and just as are members 
of the Legislatures. In Russia we find 
that the members of the county Soviet 
are not chosen by the people; they are 
chosen by the urban Soviets and by the 
rural Soviets. 

We pass to the organizations that are 
less than the county Soviet, and we find 
rural Soviets made up of members who 
are elected not by the people but by two 
groups, first, the village voter, from vil- 
lages whose population is less than 1,000 
people, and by the rural local Soviet. In 
the cities of more than 10,000 people we 
find urban Soviets. The members of the 
urban Soviets, the members of the village 
Soviets, and the members of the local 
rural Soviets receive their franchise 
direct from the people. This is Russia. 
This is the Soviet system. 


OUR CONSTITUTION 


The struggle for liberty, the struggle 
for the right to participate in govern- 
ment, is one that is close to the life 
thought of English-speaking people. It 
is close to the life thought of the Amer- 
ican people. As we search the traditions 
that tell of the struggles for parlia- 
mentary government in Great Britain we 
go back to the time when Magna Charta 
was wrested from King John. We go 
back to the time when Edward the First, 
I believe, called together the noblemen of 
Great Britain in repeated conclaves that 
could be considered a forerunner of the 
legislative bodies of today in Great 
Britain. And then we drafted our own 
Constitution, written by the lifeblood of 


the bravest of our land and amid the. 


suffering of all our people. We drafted 
such a Constitution as would reserve to 
the people themselves the right to cast 
their votes for the members of the most 
numerous branch of their national rep- 
resentative body and made only once re- 
moved from the people the Senate, and 
within the last six years that one bar- 
rier that has stood between the people 
and the Senate of the United States has 
been broken down, and today the Amer- 
ican people vote not only for their pre- 
cinct and village and city officers as do 
the Russian people, whose power is ex- 
hausted with such vote, but our people 
vote as well for their county officers, 
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they vote for their State officers, and 
for the officers that represent them in 
the great legislative bodies of all the 
States and of the United States. 

There never was a system applied to 
any large country that was more free, 
more democratic than is the system ap- 
plied in the United States, and there 
never was a system under which the peo- 
ple could hold their representatives to 
greater responsibility than in the United 
States. On the other hand, there never 
was a representative system in any gov- 
ernment that is worthy of the name so 
tyrannical and so calculated to separate 
the people from their right to participate 
in government as the system that has 
been devised by the Soviet rulers of 
Russia. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Now let us pass on to the executive 
officers in Russia and the executive offi- 
cers in the United States. For com- 
parison I have again presented what I 
have called the deadly parallel. The 
executive officers of all Russia are what 
are termed in the Constitution the com- 
missars. 


RUSSIA 

1. The executive of- 
ficers of all Russia 
are chosen by the All- 
Russian Executive 
Committee, which is 
chosen by the All- 
Russian Congress of 
Soviets, which is 
chosen by provincial 
and urban Soviets, &c. 

(In Russia the chief 
executive is three 
times removed from 
the city voter and 
five times removed 
from the rural 
voter). 

2. Regional and pro- 
vincial executive of- 
ficers are chosen by 
the respective 
Soviets, which them- 
selves are not chosen 
by the people. 


UNITED STETES 


The President is 
elected by electors 
chosen by the direct 
vote of the people to 
vote for a particular 
person. 


(In the United 
States the President 
is once removed from 
the people). 


Governors areelect- 
ed by direct vote of 
the people. 


The All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
is necessarily a very large body and it 
is an unwieldly body. For the purpose, 
then, of close executive administration 
the Constitution provides that there shall 
be an executive committee appointed of 








200 members. This executive committee 
is chosen by the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. As the congress itself is 
once removed from the city dweller and 
three times removed from the country 
dweller, the committee chosen by the con- 
gress is two times and four times, re- 
spectively, removed from these groups 
of Russian people. 

This committee then selects another 
committee of seventeen members, which 
is called the council of people’s commis- 
sars, each member of which presides over 
another committee chosen by the council 
and which exercises the function of a 
Cabinet department of the Government. 
The Chairman of each committee is the 
chief executive of the particular depart- 
ment to which the business of the com- 
mittee pertains. The Chairman of. the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and _ the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Army 
and the Navy become necessarily the 
most important members of the Russian 
Government, and the Chairmanship of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee is the 
office that is now filled by Lenin. It is 
by virtue of being Chairman of this 
commissariat that Mr. Lenin }.as become 
what we popularly call the Premier, the 
head of the Russian Government. The 
Chairmanship of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs is the office filled by 
Trotzky. 

Mr. Lenin, then, is responsible not to 
the people, not to the country, not to the 
State or province. He is responsible to 
the Executive Committee of the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, which in 
turn is responsible to the congress. He 
is from three to five times removed from 
the voting power of the people of Russia. 

Contrast this, if you please, with the 
Chief Executive of the United States. 
The President, it is true, is not elected by 
a direct vote of the people, but by 
electors who are chosen with the specific 
duty of voting for a particular candidate 
for President. For more than a hundred 
years we have followed this system and 
no man has ever failed to vote for the 
candidate for President for whom he was 
chosen to cast his ballot. It is practi- 
cally the same as the people themselves 
voting direct for President. No choice 
is given to the elector. He becomes a 
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‘sort of living ballot typifying the vote 
of the people. He expresses the voice, 
the wish of the people. Is it possible 
that any thoughtful person can contrast 
this system with the system that obtains 
in Russia and find that the system in 
Russia is more democratic? 

But how about organizations that are 
less extensive than all of Russia? As I 
said, we have no political organization 
that corresponds to the regional organi- 
zation that exists in Russia, and I shall 
say in passing merely that the executive 
officers of the regional organization in 
Russia are appointed by the regional 
Soviet in precisely the same way as the 
officers of all Russia are appointed by 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets. But 
the title “ people’s commissar” belongs 
only to an officer of all Russia and may 
not be used by an officer of a lesser 
unit. 

We then -pass to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, which corresponds to the gov- 
ernment of States. In the United States 
the Chief Executive of every State is 
chosen by the direct vote of the people. 
Not so in Russia. The executives of each 
province are chosen by and are respon- 
sible to the provincial Soviet, which, as 
I have already indicated, is a body that 
is not elected by the people. 


I shall not pursue the matter further 
with the lesser organizations in Russia, 
other than to say that, while the people 
in the United States vote for their execu- 
tive officers in precinct, in village, and 
in county, all the executive officers, from 
the local Soviet through the urban and 
village Soviets up to the county Soviets, 
are chosen not by the people but by the 
Soviets themselves of the region over 
which they are expected to preside. 


REPRESENTATION 


From what I have said we need not 
be surprised in turning to the basis of 
representation in the legislative bodies 
of Russia under the Soviet system to 
find that this basis of representation is 
such as to place as much of the respon- 
sibility as possible in the groups of labor- 
ers who are organized by trades and in 
the hands of soldiers and sailors and 
as little as possible in the hands of the 
farmers. 
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I have prepared again what I have 
called the deadly parallel and again I 
want you to “look on this picture and 
then on this ”—the one being the method 
of apportioning representation to the 
legislative bodies in Russia and the other 
the method of apportioning representa- 
tion to the legislative bodies in the 


United States: 


BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 


IN THE 


LEGISLATIVE BODIES OF RUSSIA 
(ONDER SOVIET SYSTEM) AND 


THE UNITED 


STATES. 


The deadly parallel 


RUSSIA 


All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets. 
Members 
by— 

1. Urban Soviets 
(cities and towns). 
(One member elect- 
ed for every 25,000 
voters). 

2. Provincial Soviets 
(representing urban 
and country popula- 
tion). 

(One member elect- 
ed for every 125,000 
inhabitants). 


chosen 


Regional 

Regional Soviet is 
made up of— 

1. One representa- 
tive for every 5,000 
city voters; and 

2. One representa- 
tive for every 25,000 
inhabitants of the 
county. 

Provincial 

Provincial Soviet is 
made up of— 

1. One representa- 
tive for every 2,000 
voters in the city; 
and 


UNITED STATES 
Senate 
Two Senators elected 
from each State. 


House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Representatives 
chosen from States 
on basis of popula- 
tion (farmers shar- 
ing equally in gov- 
ernment with city 

population). 


No similar body in 
United States. 


State 
State Senators ap- 
portioned by counties 
or on basis of popu- 
lation. 
State representa- 
tives apportioned on 


2. One representa- 
tive for every 10,000 
inhabitants of rural 
districts. 


basis of population. 


In Russia the overwhelming majority 
of people are farmers, and only six of 
the fifty provinces have any consider- 
able population engaged in nonrural in- 
dustries. Lenin and Trotzky when they 
seized control knew that if they were to 
retain their control and pass it on to 
others capable of thinking along similar 
lines it would be necessary for them to 
work out a system by which the crafts- 
men and the men in the army and navy 
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would have an unfair and undue share in 
the representation in the legislative 
bodies. Accordingly we find the Con- 
stitution solemnly declaring that one 
member to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets, if he shall represent city people, 
shall be elected for every 25,000 voters, 
and if he represents provincial people— 
the farmers—one member shall repre- 
sent 125,000 inhabitants. The Constitu- 
tion uses the word “voter” as applied 
to the city dweller, but “ inhabitant ” as 
applied to the country. The reason is 
plain. The farmer must be disfranchised. 
Remember, now, that both men and wo- 
men in Russia over 18 years of age 
under certain conditions may vote. 
In the city is where we find the 
large groups of men and women 
who are working in factories or 
in mines and mills and who are unat- 
tached. In and near the city is where we 
find the soldiers. This is where we find 
the sailors. In the cities of Russia we 
will find the very people for whose in- 
terest the Soviet Government exists, and 
it is for that reason that the Constitution 
is so drafted as to give the city dweller 
of Russia a greater representation in 
their All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
than is given to the farmers. 


FURTHER DISCRIMINATIONS 


Notice further that the population of 
the city is figured in with the population 
of the country for the basis of province 
representation, thus giving an additional 
double representation to the city. 

Now, when you go to the regional unit 
in Russia, you find the same principle 
applied. One representative to the city 
dweller is given to every 5,000 voters, 
while the county as a whole is given 
one representative for every 25,000 in- 
habitants. 

Notice again that the city population 
is included in making up the county pop- 
ulation, and thus has an additional double 
representation. And when you go to the 
provincial unit the city dweller is given 
one representative in the provincial So- 
viet for every 2,000 voters, while the 
farmers are given one representative for 
every 10,000 inhabitants. 

Examine the Constitutions of all coun- 
tries that pretend to be civilized and you 
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will not find a more flagrant abuse in 
the organic act of apportionment of rep- 
resentation among the people than you 
will find in the Constitution of the So- 
viet Government of Russia. Do those 
who urge that system in the United 
States propose to disfranchise the farm- 
ers of the United States? Is that part 
of their theory? Or shall we assume, 
as I have assumed, that those who have 
carelessly spoken words of approval of 
the Soviet system are not aware of the 
plan that they have so lightly indorsed? 

I have pointed out that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment is organized so as to deliberate- 
ly eliminate the farmer. And I now 
come to another instance in point. I 
have said that the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets is chosen by the urban Soviets 
and the provincial Soviets. But the 
urban Soviets are elected by city folks 
alone, while city and country folks unite 
to elect the provincial Soviets. That 
gives the city people double representa- 
tion and cuts down correspondingly the 
representation of the country. 

The same principle applies to the 
regional Soviet. The members of the 
regional are elected by the urban and 
county Soviets. The city voters elect the 
urban Soviets and then through the 
urban Soviets have a part in electing 
the county Soviets. The vhole scheme 
is devised and worked out to take away 
from the farming communities political 
power and to vest it in the hands of 
soldiers and sailors and craft groups. 


CLASS AGAINST CLASS 


One of the most striking features of 
the Russian Constitution is that which 
has to do with representation from the 
standpoint of political units or groups 
of people through which may be had 
an expression of opinion. 

In all kinds of orderly government 
heretofore men have been intrusted with 
responsibility because they have stood 
for a policy; their position might be af- 
firmative or it might be negative, but at 
least their position was comparable. 

This is the system that obtains in 
France, Italy, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Canada, New Zealand, Australia, 
and in the United States. It is the sys- 
tem that it seems commends itself to 
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thoughtful people 
are variations in 


everywhere. There 
the terms through 
which the system is worked out, but, 
after all, the one principle is held in 
view that people should have the oppor- 
tunity of acting as units of thought. This 
principle is applied in the county when 
the issue is whether or not a system of 
county roads shall be built. It is applied 
in the State on State issues, and it is 
applied in the National Government. Ac- 
cordingly, the people of our great land 
have learned to think on big subjects as 
well as upon little subjects. We have 
learned to think on issues that confront 
the nation and the world as well as 
issues that confront the precinct and 
the county. 


In Russia, it is solemnly set forth in 
the Constitution that the representation 
accorded to the people shall come from 
the class to which they belong. That is, 
a group of carpenters in a city shall elect 
a carpenter to the Soviet, the blacksmiths 
shall elect a man who can swing a hani- 
mer, the painters shall elect one of their 
own group, while the farmers shall elect 
a farmer. 


Here is a distinctive feature of the 
Soviet system, and let us analyze it. 
What does it mean? It means selfish 
interest, pure and simple. It means self- 
interest magnified to the nth power. It 
means that the carpenter as he considers 
a candidate for the urban Soviet, shall 
have in mind not Russia, but a province 
of Russia, not a county, but a little 
group of carpenters in the particular 
community which selects a member to the 
urban Soviet. It means that the black- 
smith will not think of the interests of 
carpenters or peasants, that he will not 
think of the interests of all Russia, or 
the regional or provincial group, but that 
he will think of the interests selfishly of 
those who work at the forge. It means 
that the farmer will shut his eyes to the 
well-being of everything else in his coun- 
try and think of nothing but the welfare 
of the farmer of Russia. 


It means in its last analysis selfishness 
to a degree unheard of, and it means 
disintegration of national sentiment and 
of national power. No people can be 
taught to look in and not out without 
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becoming narrow, selfish, suspicious of 
others. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 


Now, it is urged in behalf of this sys- 
tem that every trade and craft is thereby 
given representation, but let us look a 
little further. I have already shown from 
the Constitution that the people vote 
merely for the members of the urban 
Soviet in the city and the rural local 
Soviet in the country. These people, it 
is true, are limited in their choice of 
representation to a member of the craft 
to which they belong, but when the local 
Soviet elects to the county Soviet or 
when the county and urban Soviets elect 
to the provincial or regional Soviet or 
when the regional and urban Soviets 
elect to the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets there is absolutely no limitation 
in their choice and the members of the 
county Soviet under the Russian Con- 
stitution could all be carpenters or black- 
smiths, and so could the members of the 
provincial, the regional, and the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets. What, then, 
becomes of the Government that recog- 
nizes each trade group? Under that 
system how can there be a more gener- 
ous distribution of people in legislative 
bodies from among the trades than there 
is under our own system in our State, in 
our nation? 

Our system means that every carpen- 
ter, that every blacksmith will have in 
view the broad vision of his country, of 
his State, of his county, and that every 
American citizen will be able to assume 
the responsiiblity of citizenship that 
recognizes something broader and larger 
than the selfish interests that are 
wrapped around the particular profes- 
sion or trade or craft with which he 
happens to be identified. 


THE FRANCHISE 


In a Government that has been herald- 
ed so widely as being the most profound 
experiment in democracy that has ever 
been undertaken, we would naturally ex- 
pect that the franchise would be along 
lines that would recognize all mankind 
embraced within the citizenship of the 
nation as standing upon an equal footing. 
The United States has for many years 
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adhered to that principle. It was that 
principle largely for which our fathers 
died when they established our Govern- 
ment,and yet that principle seems foreign 
to the way of thinking of Lenin and 
Trotzky as they shaped the Russian 
Constitution. 


Now, may I draw the deadly parallel 
of the franchise as it exists in Russia 
under the Soviet system according to 
the Constitution and as it exists in the 
United States: 

THE FRANCHISE UNDER THE SOVIET 


SYSTEM IN RUSSIA AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


RUSSIA. 


1. The franchise ex- 
tends to all over 18 
years of age who 
have acquired the 
means of living 
through labor that is 
productive and use- 
ful to society and 
also persons engaged 


UNITED STATES, 


The franchise ex- 
tends to men in all 
States (and women 
in many States, and 
soon in all) who are 
citizens and over 21 
years of age, less 
those  disfranchised 
on account of illit- 


in housekeeping for 
the former. 

2. Soldiers of the 
army and navy. 

3. The former two 
classes when _ inca- 
pacitated. 

Disfranchised and 
not eligible for of- 
fice: 

1. Persons who em- 
ploy hired labor in 
order to obtain from 
it an increase in 
profits. 

2. Persons who 
have an income 
without doing any 
work, such as inter- 
est from capital, re- 
ceipts from property, 
&e. 

38. Private mer- 
chants, trade and 
commercial brokers. 

4,.Monks and 
clergy of all denom- 
inations. 

5. Employes and 
agents of the former 
police, the gendarme 
corps, and the Czar’s 
secret service; also 
members of the for- 
mer reigning dy- 
nasty. 

6 and 7. Persons 
unfit on account of 
mental ailment or 
criminal record. 


eracy, mental ail- 
ment, or criminal 
record. 











Bear in mind the liberal franchise with 
which the American Nation meets her 
citizens and let me ask you to con- 
template the franchise that is handed 
out to the people of Russia. All people 
of Russia who are 18 years of age or 
over who have acquired the means of 
living through labor that is productive 
and useful to society and persons en- 
gaged in housekeeping in behalf of the 
former are entitled to the franchise. Who 
else? The soldiers of the army and 
navy. Who else? Any of the former 
two classes who have become incapaci- 
tated. 


THOSE WHO CANNOT VOTE 


Now turn to the next sections of the 
Russian Constitution and see who are 
disfranchised. 

The merchant is disfranchised; minis- 
ters of all denominations are disfran- 
chised; and then, while condemning the 
Czar for tyranny, the Soviet Constitu- 
tion solemnly declares that those who 
were in the employ of the Czar or had 
been members of certain military and 
police groups and the members of the 
families of those who had ruled in Rus- 
sia for many generations shall be denied 
suffrage. 

Persons who have income from capital 
or from property that is theirs by reason 
of years of frugality, industry, and thrift 
are penalized by being denied the right 
to vote. They are placed in the class 
with criminals, while the profligate, the 
tramp who works only enough to obtain 
the means by which he can hold body 
and soul together, is able to qualify 
under the Constitution of Russia and is 
entitled to a vote. Under this system in 
the United States the loyal men and 
women who bought Liberty Bonds in 
their country’s peril would be disfran- 
chised while the slacker would have the 
right of suffrage. 

Persons who employ hired labor in 
order to obtain from it an increase in 
profits may not vote or hold office. 
Under that system the manufacturer 
who furnishes employment for a thou- 
sand men would be denied the ballot, 
while those in his employ could freely 
exercise the right of franchise. Under 
that system the farmer who hires a crew 
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of men to help him harvest his crop is 
denied the franchise. Under that system 
the dairyman who hires a boy to milk 
his cows or to deliver milk is denied the 
franchise. 


The farmer is discriminated against, 
especially in the fixing of the groups of 
people who are disfranchised under this 
last provision to which I have directed 
attention. 

Does the soldier employ labor? No. 

Does the sailor employ labor? No. 

Does the craftsman employ labor? Not 
generally. 


In the cities those who are interested 
in industrial lines are very few in com- 
parison with the craftsmen, the soldiers, 
and the sailors; but how about the coun- 
try? We know that every successful 
farmer now and then needs to employ ad- 
ditional labor. He needs to employ it 
when he puts in his crop; sometimes he 
employs it when he is caring for the 
crop; usually he must employ it when 
the harvest season is on. Now, what 
does this mean? It means that in all 
Russia every farmer who has gumption 
enough to continue his business along 
such lines as make it necessary that he 
employ so much as on2 man to help him 
in his work when the services of that 
man are of assistance in increasing the 
income of the farmer is disfranchised. 

No; the whole scheme, with all the 
other iniquities that I have indicated, is 
a deliberate plan to eliminate the farm- 
ers, the peasants of Russia, from a share 
in their Government. 

But this provision of the Constitution 
is more deadly still. It crushes out all 
progress, all ambition. The carpenter 
who would like to take a contract and 
employ men to help him in his work 
must forfeit his right to vote. The black- 
smith who is enterprising and puts a 
second forge and anvil into his shop and 
employs a helper must forfeit his fran- 
chise. The farmer who is frugal and 
thrifty and industrious, and who em- 
ploys another man to help him put in 
his crop or tend it or harvest it, thereby 
loses his right to vote. In other words, 
here is a system that chains men down; 
here is a system that makes men slaves; 
here is a system that puts a premium on 
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sloth and indolence and stupidity, and 
chains the hands of him who would 
arise. 


OTHER AMAZING FEATURES 


The Constitution of Russia adopts the 
declaration of rights as part of the or- 
ganic act to the extent that changes have 
not been made by the Constitution. Ex- 
amining them—the Constitution and the 
declaration of rights—we find other 
most astonishing doctrines in the Soviet 
fundamental law. I shall not discuss, 
but merely mention only a few of them. 
They do not pertain so much to the 
structure of government as they do to 
the economic and social conditions sur- 
rounding the people under the Soviet 
system: 


1. Private ownership of land is abol- 
ished. (No compensation, open or secret, 
is paid to the former owner.) 

2. Civil marriage alone is legal. 

(a) By act of the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets a marriage may be accomp- 
lished by the contracting parties declar- 
ing the fact orally or by writing to the 
Department of Registry of Marriage. 

(b) Divorce is granted by petition of 
both or either party upon proof alone that 
divorce is desired. 

8. The teaching of religious doctrines is 
forbidden in private schools as well as in 
schools that are public. 

4. No church or religious society has the 
right to own property. (The Soviet lead- 
ers boldly proclaim the home and the 
church as the enemies of their system, 
and from the foregoing it would seem that 
they are trying to destroy them.) 

5. Under the general authority granted 
to the Soviets by the Constitution in- 
heritance of property by law or will has 
been abolished. 


These amazing features of the Con- 
stitution and laws enacted under the 
Constitution speak more eloquently than 
any words that could be used to amplify 
them in portraying the hideousness of a 
system of government that, if permitted 
to continue, must inevitably crush out 
the home in large part by the flippancy 
with which marriage and divorce are 
regarded, by the refusal of permitting 
the land to be held in private ownership, 
and by refusing the parent the right at 
death to pass on to his wife or to his 
children the fruits of years of toil. 
Furthermore, the Constitution has gone 
as far as it seems it could go in the 
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effort to wipe out religious thought and 
to make Russia an atheistic nation. No 
church or religious society may own 
property, and religious doctrines which 
could properly be barred from public 
schools may not be taught in even a pri- 
vate school. That means that the home, 
shattered and wrecked as it is, shall be 
the only centre in which religious ideas 
may be reasonably considered and there 
can be no general and systematic com- 
parison of religious views, or culture, re- 
finement, and purity of life attained 
through their general consideration. 


A PYRAMID OF TYRANNY 


If what I have said in analyzing the 
Russian Soviet Constitution is amazing; 
if the disfranchisement of the people by 
arrangement of representation in th 
Soviets and by the withholding of sut 
frage is startling; if the provisions te 
which I have just referred pertaining to 
the ownership of land, inheritance, limi- 
tations on religious teachings are hideous, 
there is one feature still that is impos- 
sible in connection with a Government of 
people who would be free. 

I refer to the language of the Con- 
stitution that specifically provides that 
in a pyramidal manner the power of 
each Soviet increases from the small unit 
to the higher until in the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets complete and abso- 
lute authority has been conferred. This 
feature of the system is so amazing 
that I want you to read the three sec- 
tions of the Constitution which confer 
this tyrannous power: 

Section 12. The supreme power of the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Re- 
public belongs to the All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets, and, in periods between the 
convocation of the congress, to the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee. 

Section 50. Besides the above-mentioned 
questions (broad powers conferred speci- 
fically in Section 49), the All-Russian 
Congress and the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee have charge of all 
other affairs which, according to their 
decision, require their attention. 

Section 62. The Congress of Soviets and 
their executive committees have the right 
to control the activity of the local Soviets 
(i. e., the regional congress controls all 
Soviets of the respective regions; the pro- 
vincial, of the respective province, with 
the exception of the urban Soviets, &c.); 
and the regional and Provincial Con- 
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gresses and their executive committees, 

in addition, have the right to overrule 

the decisions of the Soviets of their dis- 
tricts, giving notice in important cases to 
the central Soviet authority. 

What I have said in analyzing the 
Russian Soviet system is upon the as- 
sumption that the Constitution is ad- 
hered to and that the provisions of the 
Government, such as they are, are faith- 
fully followed throughout Russia. Dis- 
graceful and tyrannical as the system 
would be were it carried out according 
to the letter of the Soviet Constitution, 
the cold, bare fact is that the Soviet Con- 
stitution is not respected by those who 
are trusted with responsibility under it. 

In a system in which the executive 
authority is so far removed from the 
people, the executives have not hesitated 
in their arbitrary rule to exercise this 
function of government. All over the 
part of Russia that is dominated by the 
Soviet Government terrorism prevails, 
and the terrorism emanates from the 
central authority of Government as it is 
represented in Lenin and Trotzky. 


THE SYSTEM IN PRACTICE 


I have talked with man after man who 
has come back from Russia and each 
tells the same story. Not only are elec- 
tions set aside and not only are the 
people dominated in this high-handed 
way, but all who dare to stand in the 
path of the all-powerful executive com- 
mittee of the Russian Government are 
dealt with most ruthlessly. Men and 
women are murdered by the officers of 
the Government for no other reason than 
that they are opposed to the Soviet sys- 
tem. Indeed, more than that, the rela- 
tives of men who have had the courage 
of their convictions have been murdered 
because, forsooth, they happencd to have 
kinsmen who were brave enough to stand 
out in their communities against the Rus- 
sian system. This high-handed system 
of butchery and death that has prevailed 
for more than two years has been car- 
ried on to such an extent that in large 
part the educated, the thoughtful, the 
well-trained men and women of Russia 
have been exterminated or have been 
driven from the country. These are not 
idle tales; these are the reports and 
statements that come to us from those 
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who have had the opportunity of close 
observation in Russia, no matter whether 
they have been Russians themselves or 
citizens of other countries who have had 
the opportunity or the dread privilege of 
spending months in Russia during the 
régime of Lenin and Trotzky. 


More than that, the very system has 
reflected itself upon the industrial life 
of Russia. It was ushered in as a sys- 
tem that would be the panacea for labor 
disturbances, that would mean equality 
among the people of Russia, but what 
has been the result? Before the system 
was adopted, even in spite of two or 
three years of war in which Russia had 
been constantly engaged, her factories 
were operating, her railroads were be- 
ing administered, her cities filled 
with populous throngs, and albeit the 
hardship of war was present, Russia was 
a live nation, but what is the situation 
today? Factories have been closed or 
destroyed until at this time there is only 
a small percentage of factor‘es and mills 
of Russia in operation in comparison 
with those that were running only two 
years ago at the beginning of the Soviet 
régime. 

The whole history of Russia for the 
last two years has been that of a 
saturnalia of financial, of social, of in- 
dustrial ruin, with all that those words 
imply. Worse still than that: following 
Lenin and Trotzky into authority rode 
the four horsemen of the Apocalypse— 
War, Famine, Pestilence, and Death— 
and the population of Petrograd, the 
capital of Russia, has been reduced in 
two years from more than 2,000,000 to 
between 500,000 and 750,000 people today. 
The population of other fair cities and 
splendid country settlements has been 
woefully chastised. Famine, hunger, 
disease—these are raising havoc in all 
the parts of Russia that are under the 
rule of the Soviet; and through the curse 
of that despotic system—the brute force 
of Bolshevism that is masking in the 
name of democracy—untold thousands of 
that brave people are forfeiting their 
lives because they stand for law and 
order and decency in government. 


THE ARRAIGNMENT 
What, then, is my arraignment of 
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Sovietism according to the Soviet Con- 
stitution? 


1. The people have no direct vote or 
voice in government, except the farmers 
in their local rural Soviets and the city 
dwellers in their urban Soviets. 

2. The rural, county, provincial, regional, 
and all-Russian Soviets are elected indi- 
rectly, and the people have no direct vote 
in the election. 

8. The people have no voice in the elec- 
tion of executive officers of the highest 
or lowest degree. 

4. There is no mention of justice or 
judicial officers in the Constitution. 

5. The people are very largely disfran- 
chised. 

6. The farmer of Russia is discriminated 
against: 

(a) Equal representation is denied him. 

(b) He may vote for only the members 
of the local rural Soviet, not for rural, 
county, provincial, regional, or All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets. 

(c) The farmer who employs any profit- 
able labor is disfranchised. 

(d) The city voter has a double voice in 
electing the regional and _ all-Russian 
Soviets. 

7. The system raises class against class; 
the voters vote by trade and craft groups 
instead of on the basis of thought units. 

(a) This means rank selfishness. 

(b) It kills national and even provincial 
and county interest or loyalty. 

8. The system strikes a blow at the 
church and the home. 

9. The system is pyramidal and means 
highly centralized and autocratic power. 


A WORD IN CONCLUSION 


No; the Soviet system of government 
cannot be defended. It is against the 
interests of the very man for whom it is 
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supposed to have been_established—the 
Jaboring man.~He is the man most of 
all who must suffer under any kind of 
government or system that is wrong. 
He is the man who would be out of 
bread within the shortest time. He is 
the man whose family would be destitute 
of clothing in the shortest time. He is 
the man whose family will suffer most 
through disease, famine, and pestilence 
in the shortest time. 

As it is against the best interest of 
the laboring man, so it is against the 
best interest of all our people, and, as 
a matter of fact, the cverwhelming mass 
of people of this country and all coun- 
tries is made up of laboring people. 

For what did our boys fight at St. 
Mihiel, the Argonne, and Belleau Wood? 
Was it for the Soviet system of govern- 
ment? No; a thousand times no. Rather 
it was for a system of government where 
the ideals of free peoples prevail, where 
there is freedom of religious worship, 
where there is no stricture upon the con- 
science of man, where there is liberty 
of voice and the press, where justice is 
administered to all alike, and where the 
people, regardless of race or creed, re- 
gardless of religious or political thought, 
may have the right of an equal share 
in the responsibilities of government. 
They fought and they died for America, 
whose Government in warp and woof was 
created for the people, is of the people, 
and is maintained by the people of our 
splendid land. ’ 


What Bolshevism Would Mean in America 


Senate Committe’s Report 


The United States Senate passed a resolution on Feb. 4, 1919, directing a 
judiciary sub-committee to investigate Bolshevist propaganda in the United States. 
This committee made a thorough inquiry, calling witnesses from both the friends 
and the opponents of the Soviet system, and at length formulated an elaborate re- 
port, the substance of which appeared in the Congressional Record of Dec. 12, 1919. 
The salient features of that official report are as follows: 


ONFISCATION on a wholesale scale 
has been used [in Soviet Russia] 
as a means of undertaking to create 

and maintain tangible assets that could 
be used as the economic foundation upon 
which could be built the industrial and 


financial superstructure of the _ Bol- 
shevist State. By constitutional edicts 
and by a series of decrees issued by the 
dictatorship all land, forests, and natural 
resources of Russia have been confis- 
cated by the Government in order that 
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the Bolshevist Government may become 
the landlord of the entire population and 
exercise the control incident thereto. 
Where a man shall live and toil and till 
the soil is determined by the State, and 
the right to determine the nature and 
extent of each man’s domicile, and the 
power to compel the migration of the 
peasant from the locality of his birth or 
adoption, even to the extent of separating 
families as the population of the various 
communities expands or contracts, is ex- 
ercised by the Bolshevist Government 
through the laws which it has decreed 
for the control of the people. 

The alleged purpose of the seizure of 
land by the Government was that tie right 
to the land might be transferred to the 
rank and file of the people of Russia, in 
order that the individual Russian peasant 
might become the unrestrained and un- 
restricted architect of his own future 
economic development, but the methods 
adopted by the Bolsheviki have merely 
transferred the landlordship from the 
large landowners, and in many instances 
from the peasant group themselves, to 
the Bolshevist Government, and the pres- 
ent control by that Government is not 
confined to the land itself, as was the 
control of the landowners under the old 
régime, but extends as well to the per- 
sons and even the tools, implements, and 
products of the peasants. The aged and 
infirm are deprived of all right to utilize 
and enjoy during their declining years 
the soil their efforts may have enriched, 
because their physical strength makes 
them powerless to perform all of the 
labor incident to its full cultivation. 
They, thereupon, become mere pension- 
ers of the State. 

This system guarantees to the peasant 
only the present enjoyment of a given 
piece of land, and consequently only war- 
rants him in so utilizing the beneficence 
of the State in according him the right 
to use the same as to insure the maxi- 
mum present production to the exclusion 
of a scientific development that will 
enure to future advantage. In other 


words, an uncertain tenure is naturally 
accompanied by an exploitation rather 
than by a systematic development of the 
leasehold interest. Under this system the 
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peasant can never become the owner of 
the land he tills or of any other land. To 
aid in the system and to establish a larger 
control of peasant activities by the Gov- 
ernment the principle of confiscation has 
also been invoked in the case of all live 
stock and all agricultural implements, 
and as a consequence these essential in- 
struments of land cultivation, these chat- 
tels necessary to the production of both 
meat and vegetable foodstuffs, have be- 
come, without regard to the rights of 
former owners or the advantage to the 
individual of future ownership therein, 
the property of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment, and the only right thereto that the 
peasant can in the future acquire is a 
use upon such terms and conditions as 
the Government may prescribe. 

The financial condition of the dictator- 
ship, however, required the adoption of 
some constructive policy that would 
finance it. It was necessary to maintain 
at least a color of legitimacy, an appear- 
ance of honest business methods, in sup- 
porting its so-called Red Army and in 
securing control of the articles necessary 
to sustain life. Further than that, it was 
desirable to devise ways and means by 
which service in the Red Army and em- 
ployment in nationalized enterprises 
might appear sufficiently attractive, and 
at the same time give an appearance of 
prosperity to the Government itself, in 
order that hope as well as fear might 
assist in maintaining the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment. The policy adopted was the 
printing of unlimited amounts of fiat 
paper money unsecured by any reserve. 
This naturally furnished to the Govern- 
ment a cash capital limited only by the 
capacity of the printing presses of the 
Government, which, in turn, had been 
confiscated and nationalized. Already it 
is estimated that a sum in excess of 30,- 
000,000,000 rubles has been put into 
circulation. This has created a ridiculous- 
ly inflated circulating medium of no ma- 
torial value to the public, but of enforced 
value to the Government. 

Every activity of the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment indicates clearly the antipathy 
of the Bolsheviki toward Christianity 
and the Christian religion. Its program 
is a direct challenge to that religion. The 
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Christian Church and Bolshevism cannot 
both survive the program that is being 
developed by the Russian dictatorship 
and which it is undertaking to extend 
throughout the world. Not only have 
they confiscated all church property, real 
and personal, but they have established 
the right of anti-religious propaganda as 
a constitutionally recognized institution. 
Church and school have been divorced 
even to the extent of suppressing the 
Sunday school, and the teaching of all re- 
ligious doctrines in public, either in 
schools or educational institutions of any 
kind, is expressly forbidden. Religion 
can only be taught or studied privately. 
All church and religious organizations 
are prohibited from owning property of 
any kind. All recognition of a Supreme 
Being in both Governmental and judicial 
oaths is abolished. The clergy and all 
servants or employes of church bodies 
are expressly disfranchised and deprived 
of all right to hold public positions. The 
full significance of the attitude of the 
Bolsheviki toward Christianity is most 
fully manifested in the fact that, though 
by Russian custom and decree under the 


old régime, every newspaper or peri- 
odical published on Easter Sunday in the 
Russian Empire was required to carry 


the headline, “Christ Is Risen,” on 
Easter Sunday in 1918, all Bolshevist 
papers substituted for this sacred senti- 
ment the headline and slogan, “One 


Hundred Years Ago Today Karl Marx- 


Was Born.” Thus the issue has been 
framed between the gospel of Karl Marx 
and the teachings of Christ. We reiterate, 
therefore, that Bolshevism and the Chris- 
tian religion cannot both survive. 
Bolshevism accords to the family no 
such sacred place in society as modern 
civilization accords to it. Conflicting re- 
ports have been passing current during 
the last few months relative to the 
nationalization of women by the new 
Russian Government. Two or three local 
Soviets have apparently thus degraded 
the womanhood of their particular dis- 
tricts, but the Central Government has 
‘refrained from adopting any such policy 
in the whole nation. They have, how- 
ever, promulgated decrees relating to 
marriage and divorce which practically 
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establishes a state of free love. Their 
effect has been to furnish a vehicle for 
the legalization of prostitution by per- 
mitting the annulment of the marriage 
bonds at the whim of the parties, recog- 
nizing their collusive purposes as a 
ground for the severance of the matri- 
monial state. 

The freedom of the press and of 
speech, though heralded by the advocates 
of Bolshevism as necessary to the in- 
telligent participation of the people in 
popular government, has been abrogated 
in Russia, and by the usual confiscatory 
method of the accepted formula all of the 
mechanical devices and materials neces- 
sary for the publication of periodicals 
and all places of meeting and public 
assemblage have been seized by the Bol- 
shevist Government. 

To make the control more complete and 
effective the publication of all advertise- 
ments, whether in regularly published 
periodicals or on handbills or programs, 
is made a monopoly of the Government. 
As a consequence the people of Russia 
are deprived of all facts, literature, and 
public expression through the medium of 
the press or public meetings, except such 
as is approved by the dictatorship and 
has been passed by its censorship. 

In the attempted establishment of an 
educational system it is to be expected 
that much difficulty would arise because 
of the large pecentage of illiteracy that 
afflicts Russia, and it is not surprising 
that this system is largely on paper and 
of little practical value. It is interesting 
to note, however, that under this system 
age rather than attainment determines 
the admissibility of the student to a 
given school or grade, and that to re- 
quire the production of evidence of the 
qualification of a student for such ad- 
mission is a criminal offense. This again 
reflects the Bolshevist theory that equali- 
zation can be accomplished by dictatorial 
decrees. 

The apparent purpose of the Bolshevist 
Government is to make the Russian citi- 
zen, and especially the women and chil- 
dren, the wards and dependents of that 
Government. Not satisfied with the de- 
gree of dependency incurred by the eco- 
nomic and industrial control assumed by 
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its functionaries, it has destroyed the 
natural ambition and made impossible of 
accomplishment the moral obligation of 
the father to provide, care for, and ade- 
quately protect the child of his blood and 
the mother of that child against the mis- 
fortunes of orphanhood and widowhood. 
To accomplish this it has by decree ex- 
pressly abolished and prohibited all right 
of inheritance, either by law or will. 
Upon death all of the decedent’s estate is 
confiscated by the State, and all heirs 
who are physically incapable of working 
become pensioners of the State to the ex- 
tent that the assets confiscated by the 
Government make such pensions possible. 


Insurance of all kinds has_ been 
nationalized, the assets of insurance com- 
panies confiscated, and the business of 
insuring life, property, accident, old age, 
and unemployment made a State mo- 
nopoly. In the attempted liquidation of 
existing companies and associations the 
liquidating representatives of the Gov- 
ernment seem only concerned in securing 
possession and record of all their assets 
and fail to recognize the propriety of ac- 
curately adjusting their liabilities. As a 


consequence, those insured and the bene- 


ficiaries under existing policies find 
themselves without the protection for 
which they have been paying premiums. 

The salient features which constitute 
the program of Bolshevism, as it exists 
today in Russia and is presented to the 
rest of the world as a panacea for all ills, 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. The repudiation of democracy and 
the establishment of a dictatorship. 

2. The confiscation of all land and the 
improvements thereon. 

8. The confiscation of all forests and 
natural resources. 

4. The confiscation of all live stock and 
all agricultural implements. 

5. The confiscation of all banks and 
banking institutions and the establish- 
ment of a State monopoly of the banking 
business. 

6. The confiscation of all factories, 
mills, mines and industrial institutions 
and the delivery of the control and opera- 
tion thereof to the employes therein. 

7. The confiscation of all churches and 
all church property, real and personal. 

8. The confiscation of all newspapers 
and periodicals and all mechanical facili- 
ties and machinery used in the publica- 
tion thereof. 


9. The seizure and confiscation of all 
public meeting places and assembly halls. 

10. The confiscation of all transporta- 
tion and communication systems. 

11. The confiscation of the entire estate 
of all decedents. 

12. The monopolizing by the State of 
all advertisements of every nature, 
whether in newspapers, periodicals, hand- 
bills or programs. 

13. The repudiation of all debts against 
the Government and all obligations due 
the non-Bolshevist elements of the popu- 
lation. 

14. The establishment of universal com- 
pulsory military service, regardless of re- 
ligious scruples and conscientious objec- 
tions. 

15. The establishment of universal com- 
pulsory labor. 

16. The abolition of the Sunday school 
and all other schools and institutions that 
teach religion. 

17. The absolute separation of churches 
and schools. 

18. The establishment, through marriage 
and divorce laws, of a method for the 
legalization of prostitution, when the 
same is engaged in by consent of the 
parties. 

19. The refusal to recognize the exist- 
ence of God in its Governmental and judi- 
cial proceedings. 

20. The conferring of the rights of citi- 
zenship on aliens without regard to length 
of residence or intelligence. 

21. The arming of all so-called ‘“‘ toil- 
ers’’ and the disarming of all persons 
who had succeeded in acquiring property. 

22. The discrimination in favor of resi- 
dents of cities and against residents of 
the rural districts through giving resi- 
dents of cities five times as much voting 
power as is accorded to residents of rural 
districts in such elections as are permit- 
ted. 

23. The disfranchisement of all persons 
employing any other person in connection 
with their business. 

24. The disfranchisement of all persons 
receiving rent, interest or dividends. 

25. The disfranchisement of all mer- 
chants, traders and commercial agents. 

26. The disfranchisement of all priests, 
clergymen or employes of churches and 
religious bodies. > 

27. The denial of the existence of any 
inalienable rights in the individual citizen. 

28. The establishment of a judicial sys- 
tem exercising autocratic power, convict- 
ing persons and imposing penalties in 
their absence and without opportunity to 
be heard, and even adopting the death 
penalty for numerous crimes and misde- 
meanors. 

29. The inauguration of a reign of fear, 
terrorism and violence. 


This is the program that the revolu- 
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further suppressed and restricted, and 
under the revolutionary formula the vot- 
ing power of the cities would be five times 
as great as that of the rural communi- 
ties, the ratio of representation in cities 
being one to every 25,000 of the popula- 
tion, while that of the rural districts 
would be only one to every 125,000 of the 
population. In the United States the 
rural population under the 1910 census 
was considerably in excess of the urban. 
We must also remember that the applica- 
tion of the formula would include the dis- 
arming of all disfranchised classes and 
the arming to the teeth of these criminal 
and alien elements. 


3. It would result in the confiscation by 


tionary elements and the so-called “ par- 
lor Bolsheviki” would have this country 
accept as a substitute for the Government 
of the United States, which recognizes 
that “all men are created equal,” and 
that “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ” are the inalienable rights of 
all its citizens. * * * 

With a view of concretely illustrating 
just what this new social order would ac- 
complish if transplanted into the political, 
educational, industrial, and religious life 
of the United States attention is invited 
to the following unavoidable conse- 


quences: 


1. The application of force and violence, 
the shedding of blood and the destruction 
of life and property, the common inci- 
dents of all revolutions, and all this to 
destroy a democratic form of government, 
under which the majority can secure just 
the kind of government that it desires. 
The advocacy of revolutionary methods 
is an admission, therefore, that minority 
rather than majority rule is the goal 
sought to be attained. 

2. To make possible the control of the 
minority as the dictators of the majority, 
the disfranchisement of millions of sub- 
stantial, patriotic citizens who would fall 
in the so-called bourgeois or capitalistic 
class. This would deprive of the right to 
participate in affairs of government— 


(a) Millions of farmers, merchants and 
manufacturers, both large and small, em- 
ploying persons in the conduct of their 
business, and all professional and busi- 
ness men utilizing the services of a clerk, 
bookkeeper or stenographer. 


(b) All persons receiving interest on 
borrowed money or bonds, rent from real 
estate or personal property, and dividends 
from stock of any kind. 


(c) All traders, merchants and dealers, 
even though they do not employ another 
person in the conduct of their business. 

(ad) All preachers, priests, janitors and 
employes of all churches and religious 
bodies. 

It is apparent, with the millions of per- 
sons falling into these several classes, 
disfranchised and deprived of all right to 
participate in the affairs of government, 
accompanied with the immediate enfran- 
chisement of all aliens who do not fall 
within these prohibited classes, and the 
opening of the doors of all prisons and 
penitentiaries, the domination of the crim- 
inal and most undesirable alien elements 
of the country would be a comparatively 
easy matter. To simplify the question of 
this control, however, the _ substantial 
rural portion of the population would be 


the Government thus constituted of the 
land of the United States, including 6,361,- 
502 farms, of which 62.1 per cent., or 
3,948,722 farms, are owned in fee by the 
farmers who cultivate them, and repre- 
sent the labor and toil of a lifetime. On 
the farms of the United States there are 
improvements, machinery and live stock 
to the value of $40,991,449,090 (census of 
1910), all of which would be confiscated 
with the land. The confiscation program 
would include the more than 275,000 man- 
ufacturing establishments, including the 
$22,790,980,000 of invested capital, much 
of which is owned by the small investor, 
whose livelihood depends upon the success 
of the respective enterprises. The con- 
fiscation would also include 203,432 church 
edifices. Forests aggregating 555,000,000 
acres would be seized by the Govern- 
ment, and an annual product of $1,375,- 
000,000 would come under the control of 
the dictatorship. Dwellings to the num- 
ber of 17,805,845, of which 9,093,675 are 
owned in fee,. with 5,984,248 entirely free 
from debt, would be confiscated and the 
owners dispossessed at the pleasure of the 
Government. 


4. Although clamoring loudly for a free 
and unrestricted press, the revolutionary 
program would require the seizure and 
confiscation of the 22,896 newspapers and 
periodicals in the United States, together 
with all mechanical equipment necessary 
for their publication, and a control and 
ownership of the public press by the Gov- 
ernment. 

5. Complete control of all banking in- 
stitutions and their assets is an essential 
part of the revolutionary program, and 
the 31,492 banks in the United States 
would be taken over by the Government 
and the savings of millions, including 
11,397,553 depositors drawing interest on 
accounts in savings banks, and conse- 
quently belonging to the so-called bour- 
geois or capitalistic class, jeopardized. 

6. One of the most appalling and far- 
reaching consequences of an application of 
Bolshevism in the United States would be 
found in the confiscation and liquidation 
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of its life insurance companies. There 
is 20 per cent. more life insurance in 
force in this country than in all the rest 
of the world, and nine-tenths of it is 
mutual insurance. Almost 50,000,000 life 
insurance policies, representing nearly 
$30,000,000,000 of insurance, the substan- 
tial protection of the women and chil- 
dren of the nation, would be rendered 
valueless. 

7. The atheism that permeates the whole 
Russian dictatorship is clearly reflected 
in the activities of their revolutionary 
confréres in the United States, and in 
their publications they have denounced 
our religion and our God as “ lies.’’ This 
gives added significance to the revolu- 
tionary attitude toward the Christian 
Church and the Christian religion. The 
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prohibition of religious schools and the 
teaching or studying of religion, except 
in private, would necessitate the aboli- 
tion of 194,759 Sunday schools in the 
United States and a great number of 
seminaries, colleges and universities; 19,- 
935,890 Sunday school scholars would be 
deprived and prevented from enjoying 
the institution that has become an im- 
portant part of their lives and is one of 
the great moral influences of the nation. 
Catholic schools, colleges and seminaries 
to the number of 6,681 would be sup- 
pressed. Church property of the value of 
$1,676,600,582 would be confiscated and 
41,926,854 (census of 1916) members of 
227,487 church organizations would be 
subjected to the domination of an atheist 
dictatorship. 


The Retreat of the Serbian Army 


By CAPTAIN G. GORDON-SMITH 


[RoyaL SERBIAN ARMY] 


The retreat of the Serbian Army across Albania was one of the greatest and 
most tragic episodes of the world war, but at the same time it is the one of which 


the public knows least. 


This is due to the fact that from the beginning of October, 


1915, till the middle of December, King Peter’s army was practically isolated from 
the rest of the world. Captain Gordon-Smith was the only English-speaking cor- 
respondent who accompanied the Serbian Army from the Danube ‘o Durazzo. He 
has compiled the following account of its fateful Odyssey, partly from material 
placed at his disposal by the Headquarters Staff and partly from his own observa- 


tions during the retreat. 


N the whole history of the world war 
there is no episode which reaches a 
greater degree of tragedy than the 
retreat of the Serbian Army through 

Albania. In the annals of warfare there 
is no military enterprise to compare to 
it. Napoleon’s passage of the Alps, the 
only similar military exploit, was volun- 
tari:y undertaken by him, after elaborate 
and painstaking preparations for its suc- 
cessful carrying out. The retreat of the 
Serbs was imposed on an army exhausted 
by months of ceaseless combat, with pro- 
visions and munitions at their lowest 
ebb, by an enemy three times their 
superior in number, provided with an 
artillery of crushing superiority and a 
practically unlimited supply of war ma- 
terial and munitions. 


It is difficult, even now, to obtain 
exact data as to the effectives of the 
Serbian Army when it began its retreat 


through Northern Albania from the left 
bank of the Sitnitza to the Adriatic. 
Before the Austro-Germano-Bulgarian 
attack in October, 1915, the vacancies 
caused by the heavy losses in the first 
period of the war, (August, 1914, to Oc- 
tober, 1916,) and by the ravages of the 


. epidemic of typhus, had been filled. On 


account of the immense front to be 
guarded, every effort was made, in the 
lull in the fighting which followed the 
repulse of the second Austrian invasion, 
to complete the infantry and especially 
the artillery units, to create new units, 
and instruct the personnel. 

At a cost of sacrifices of every kind, 
the Serbian Army, on the eve of the 
Austro-Germano-Bulgarian attack, was 
made up as follows: 


Officers inscribed 

Officers present 

Non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers inscribed 
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Present with the colors........... 411,700 

Horses inscribed 75,400 
Horses present 71,200 

Oxen inscribed 75,400 

Oxen present 65,200 

These effectives were made up of the 
three “bans” (or classes) of the Na- 
tional Army, with a corresponding 
amount of reserve personnel as well as 
animals and baggage train. 


EFFECTIVES REDUCED ONE-HALF 


The desperate defense of the northern 
front, where the enemy disposed of 
greatly superior forces, especially in 
heavy artillery, and the bloody struggle 
against the Bulgarians on the eastern 
front, had caused the Serbian Army 
very heavy losses. In the continual com- 
bats, night and day, from Sept. 23 up 
to the last desperate sortie at Kossovo, 
combats in which the Serbs retreated 
from one sector to anothe: on the two 
fronts, the losses in men, killed and 
wounded, increased continually, so that 
the original effectives were reduced by 
half. 

The fatigues and the commissariat 
difficulties in the course of forty days’ 
fighting had exhausted the troops, even 
before the beginning of the retreat 
toward the south. It was, therefore, to 
be expected that there would be a still 
greater percentage of loss in men, ma- 
terial, and animals, in the difficult con- 
ditions of movement and of provisioning 
the army in a mountainous, sterile coun- 
try wanting in roads of any kind. 

The agricultural wealth of Serbia had 
allowed of all the units, permanent and 
temporary, being well supplied with rid- 
ing horses and pack and draft animals. 


The continual fatigue of the operations 


of the army in the mountainous country 
in the southwestern part of Serbia had, 
however, greatly exhausted these, espe- 
cially the draft animals. But in spite of 
this, at the moment of the retreat from 
Kossovo, the army still disposed of a 
large number of animals and convoys. 
There was, however, little consolation in 
this, in view of the impossibility of 
wheeled vehicles traversing the moun- 
tains of Montenegro and Albania. But 
the draft animals could at least be used 
as pack horses. 

At the beginning of the campaign of 
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1915 the Serbian Army was well pro- 
vided with arms and ammunition, at 
least as regarded the medium armament 
such as the enemy had hitherto had at 
his disposition. But on the northern 
front the German troops appeared with 
heavy artillery of the most formidable 
description (38 and 35.8 centimeter 
guns) against which the Serbian artillery 
was completely insufficient. The largest 
calibre of the Serbian artillery was 
rapid-fire 15-centimeter howitzers, (two 
batteries,) some batteries of 12-centi- 
meter howitzers, and some long guns of 
the same calibre. 

There was an abundant field artillery, 
due to the fact that all the guns cap- 
tured from the Austrians had _ been 
pressed into service; but there was a 
great want of mountain guns. In com- 
parison with the penury of munitions 
during the retreat to the Kolubara in 
the previous campaign, the quantity of 
artillery munitions was sufficient. The 
infantry was also well armed with Ser- 
bian and Russian rapid-fire rifles. This 
artillery was used right up to the last 
moment when the retreat into Monte- 
negro and Albania began. Desperate ef- 
forts were made to save at least a small 
part of it, but the success was not great. 

As regards clothing and camping ma- 
terial, the Serbian Army was but poorly 
provided. This had disastrous conse- 
quences during the retreat. The fact 
that the troops were forced to sleep in 
the open during the cold weather, with 
torn uniforms and broken boots, wore 
down the strength of even the strongest 
among them. Those of feeble constitu- 
tion succumbed. 


SHORTAGE OF FOOD 


When it was driven from the valleys 
of the Morava and the Toplitza, the Ser- 
bian Army lost its main sources of food 
supply. The intendance had, however, 
succeeded in forming a temporary pro- 
vision base at Kossovo, which was in- 
creased to a certain degree from the 
local resources. Six days before the re- 
treat from the left bank of the Sitnitza 
there were 2,000 tons of food for the 
army. According to the calculations of 
the Headquarters Staff there was only 
food for nine days after the real retreat 
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into Albania began. Of forage there was 
even a smaller quantity, so that the ani- 
mals were destined to perish. 

It must further be remembered that 
all the vehicles had to be destroyed on 
account of the impossibility of transport- 
ing them over mountains on which there 


STAGES IN RETIREMENT OF SERBIAN ARMY: 


consequences. Hunger was the great 
enemy, and the question of provisioning 
the army dominated all others. 

The efforts made by the Serbian Gov- 
ernment and the General Headquarters 
to induce the nearest ally—Italy—to 
establish a provision base on the coast 


THE DECEMBER 


LINE, AT THE ALBANIAN BORDER, SHOWS THE LAST 


STAND BEFORE 


were no roads, and also that, on account 
of the exhaustion of the pack animals, 
the quantity of food and forage trans- 
ported had to be reduced to a minimum. 

In addition to this the army was ac- 
companied by thousands of the civil popu- 
lation fleeing before a ruthless enemy. 
They, too, had to receive a minimum 
ration. As there was no possibility of 
procuring food from the poverty-stricken 
population of Montenegro »nd Albania, 
the army, during its retreat, had to 
suffer starvation with all its terrible 


THE 


FINAL RETREAT 


did not give satisfactory results. Such 
treatment of the Serbian Army, which, 
in the interest of all, had made such ter- 
rible sacrifices, remains inexplicable and 
completely unjustifiable. 

The depots of provisions which, rely- 
ing on this, the Headquarters Staff had 
promised to the troops, remained a vain 
promise. This not only caused bitter 
disappointment to the troops during the 
retreat, and for a certain time after- 
ward, but it also led to their extreme 
exhaustion, to sickness and to death. As 
























































332 THE 
a result the men lost much of their con- 
fidence in their chiefs. 


THE SITUATION DESPERATE 


After the attempt to pierce the 
Katchenik toward Uskub and Saloniki in 
order to establish the liaison with the 
Allies—an attempt made too late and 
doomed to fail—the Serbian Army aban- 
doned Kossovo and on the 9th, 10th, and 
llth of November retired to the left 
bank of the Sitnitza. 

Thanks to the desperate resistance at 
Katchenik and at the Kondyul Pass, the 
Serbian Army managed to gain time. 
This rendered the retreat possible and 
caused the failure of the attempt of 
the Germano-Austro-Bulgarian army to 
force it to capitulate. But at the same 
time there was no longer any hope that 
things would take a turn favorable to 
the Serbs. 

The attack of fresh Bulgarian forces 
on the extreme rear of the Serbian Army, 
the rupture of communications between 
Nish-Uskub-Saloniki, and the rupture of 
the liaison with the Allies, brought the 
army into a most critical situation, which 
lasted more than a month. All the ef- 
forts of the Serbian Army had one aim, 
that of maintaining itself in its positions, 
coite que cotite, and this gave time for 
the help promised from Saloniki to arrive 
and bring about a change in the situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the ‘circumstances 
which would have brought this about 
were not within the control of the Ser- 
bian Army and its high command. The 
longer the resistance on the northern 
front was prolonged, the more difficult 
became the situation. 

At the last moment, when the army 
was forced to fall back from Kossovo, 
the General Headqucrters saw that the 
retreat across the mountains of Monte- 
negro and Albania, which, up to this 
moment, had been regarded as a possible 
eventuality, had became inevitable. It 
was necessary to accept the temporary 
loss of the national territory and to 
leave nothing undone to conserve the liv- 
ing force of the army. But the execu- 
tion of the plan met with almost insur- 
mountable difficulties. 

In the abandonment of Kossovo the 
private soldier saw the final loss of 
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Serbia, which he would have to leave 
at the price of unheard of fatigues and 
unspeakable sacrifices. Not being able 
to understand the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, exhausted by incessant combats and 
marches, day and night, under the most 
painful conditions, he only saw the brutal 
reality of the moment. He saw no help 
come, and, forced continually to make 
superhuman efforts, he ended by losing 
all hope. 

In the course of four years of war the 
Serbian soldier accomplished exploits 
which have a permanent place in 
history. But this same Serbian soldier, 
who had given such wonderful proof of 
his military worth and valor, felt an 
intense moral depression at the moment 
of the retreat from Kossovo. Kossovo 
spelled for him the most glorious, though 
at the same time the most tragic, episode 
in the history of his country.* The aban- 
donment of this historic battlefield, on 
which the Czar Lazar, five centuries 
before, had died fighting for Serbia’s 
freedom, was a terrible blow to him. It 
was on this historic spot that he had 
hoped to receive the long promised aid 
and succor from the Allies and at last 
turn the tide of invasion. In quitting 
Serbian territory he abandoned his 
family, with the prospect of losing all 
contact with his country for a long time 
and being forced to live on foreign soil; 
he felt as if he were committing a crime 
in going, and a certain number, indeed, 
abandoned the army and returned to 
their homes. 


WILD REGION TRAVERSED 


With the exception of a few weak de- 
tachments operating in the New Terri- 
tories, the main body of the army had to 
retreat through Montenegro and Albania. 
The mountainous country to be traversed 
included the whole complex of the Alba- 
nian Alps. It is the most savage region 
of the whole Balkan Peninsula, and for 
that reason has remained inaccessible to 
European culture. 

The army had, therefore, to force its 


*On the Plain of Kossovo (‘‘ Field of the 
Blackbirds ’’) the Sultan Murad I. destroyed 
the mediaeval Serbian Empire by defeating 
and killing the Serbian King Lazar in a 
great battle in 1389. 











passage through this region, of which 
the mean altitude is over 6,000 feet, and 
which is without any means of communi- 
cation. There were only a few wretched 
mountain pathways for men and pack 
animals, running through deep valleys 
alternating with steep and abrupt 
ascents, amid rocks and snow and ice. 
Here and there there was an attempt at 
a road, but these always ran into mere 
sheep paths. The cloud-capped summits 
of the mountains, walls of vertical rock 
cut by deep precipices, lay between the 
army and the sea. The only good route 
was the road from Andriyeritza to 
Podgoritza in Montenegro, but in order 
to reach the former village the whole of 
the Albanian Alps had to be traversed, 
across Mount Jlieb. In addition the 
march had to be made in November, one 
of the coldest months in the year. 

This wretched country is inhabited by 
men of a rough and inhospitable race, 
who received the Serbs with sullen hos- 
tility. At first they made no active re- 
sistance to the passage of the troops, but 
when they observed the state of exhaus- 
tion of the men they began, animated by 
the desire for loot, to attack the various 
columns. In a word, the Serbian Army 
had to carry out its retreat under the 
worst possible conditions, having con- 
stantly before its eyes the possibility of 
total annihilation. 


DISPOSITION OF TROOPS 


On Nov. 12 the greater part of the 
army was assembled to the west of the 
plain of Kossovo, on the left bank ofthe 
Sitnitza. Its extreme right wing was 
covered by the Char Mountain, (Kodja 
Balkans,) its extreme left wing by the 
River Ibar, to the northwest of Mitro- 
vitza. The principal line of defense 
began in the northern ramification of the 
Kodja Balkans, passing by the summits 
of Mounts Neredinka, Ribarska, and 
Tchetchvitza, and reaching to the Souba. 

Some weak detachments of Serbian 
troops operated, on the other hand, with 
the French troops in the New Territories 
and barred the march of the enemy in 
the direction of Prilep-Monastir and 
Gestwar-Kitchevo-Monastir. 

On Nov. 12 the troops holding the left 
bank of the Sitnitza began to give way 
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under the pressure of strong bodies of 
Bulgarian troops. The historic City of 
Prisrend was their chief objective. Tle 
troops of the New Territories which were 
covering the Ferizovitch-Prisrend front 
bore the brunt of the Bulgarian attack. 
On the rest of the front only a few weak 
detachments of the Austro-Germano-Bul- 
garian troops succeeded in crossing to 
the left bank of the Sitnitza. 


The fundamental idea for the retreat 
was to debouch as soon as _ possible 
toward the sea and leave between the 
Serbian troops and the enemy a country 
difficult to cross, which would allow the 
Serbian Army to be re-formed and re- 
organized in Albania, under the protec- 
tion of a small rearguard force which 
would close the routes to the pursuing 
enemy. 

This plan demanded that the move- 
ment should be carried out as rapidly as 
possible, on the widest possible front, 
toward the Scutari-El Basan-Durazzo— 
line. The ulterior action of the Serbian — 
Army was to be determined according to 
the political and military situation. 


PLAN OF THE RETREAT 


Taking into consideration the general 
grouping of the Serbian forces on Nov. 
12 and the directions which might be 
taken, the retreat was conceived in the 
following fashion: 

1. The First, Second, and Third Armies 
and the troops of the defense of Bel- 
grade, that is to say, the main body 
of the Serbian Army, were to re- 
treat via Petch-Andriyevitsa-Podgoritsa- 
Scutari. The retreat of this force to 
Andriyevitsa was to take place under 
the direction of the First Army, which, 
with this object, was to occupy positions 
at Rojai to cover the routes which led 
from the Mitrovitsa-Novi Bazar-Sienitsa 
front -ia Rojai and Borane to Andriye- 
vitsa. 

The routes which the troops were to 
utilize were the following: 

(a) Second Army, the route Petch-Rou- 

govo-Velika-Andriyevitsa and beyond. 


(b) Third Army, the troops of the de- 
fense of Belgrade, and the First 
Army, the route Petch-Rajai-Porane- 
Andriyevitsa and beyond. 


2. The troops of the New Territories 
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were to take the following route: (a) 
Gjis-Kovitsa-Vezirov Most. (b) Prisrend- 
Lioum Koula-Spas-Fleti-Puka toward 
Scutari and Alessio. 

The mission of this latter group was 
to cover the retreat of the Army of the 
Timok as long as that army had not 
begun its movement of retreat, and then 
to retire in its turn. After crossing the 
Drin and the Black Drin this group’ was 
to halt on the Tvhafasai-Tchafa Moure- 
Mali-Doise-Orochi-Maya- Masse - Tchafa 
Koumoule-Floli-Gouri line and cover, with 
sufficient force, all the routes which, 
from Djikovitsa-Prisrend and the valley 
of the Black Drin, lead to Scutari, 
Alessio, and the valley of the River 
Matcha. Its base was to be Scutari and 
Alessio. 

During the retreat this force was to 
protect itself by adopting a rational 
order of march. This central group had, 
in a general fashion, its flanks protected; 
but it had to assure its protection itself, 
for during its passage through the most 
savage parts of Northern Albania it 
was exposed throughout its entire march 
to attack by the Albanians. 


ARMY OF THE TIMOK 


3. The Army of the Timok was ordered 
to retreat via Prisrend-Lioum Koula- 
Pitchkopeys-Debar. 

All the troops still operating in the 
New Territories (detachment of the 
Vardar, detachment of Tetovo, detach- 
ment of Albania and the detachment of 
Prisrend) were placed under the orders 
of the commander of the Army of the 
Timok. The mission of this group was 
to establish itself solidly in the Gostwar 
and Prilep region, and, in liaison with 
the French troops, assure the liaison 
with Saloniki as long as possible. 

The remainder of the troops of the 
Army of the Timok were to remain on 
the Prilep-Brod-Kitchovo-Gostwar line 
as long as the French troops were on the 
left bank of the Czerna Reka, near 
Krivolak, and as long as the enemy did 
not attack them with such superior forces 
as to threaten their lines of communica- 
tion in the direction of Prisrend-Debar. 
This group had its base at Monastir. In 
case the Army of the Timok should not 
be able to hold this line, or in case the 


French should retire toward Szloniki, the 
Army of the Timok was to retire in the 
direction of El Bassan-Tchiafa-Sane- 
Krstatz-Mali Privalit-Kaptin-Tchiafa 
Boultchitz-Tchiafa Sai, with the mission 
of covering the routes from Stougo and 
Debar toward El Bassan-Tirana and the 
valley of the Matcha. In this case this 
group would make Durazzo its base. 

The General Headquarters had asked 
the commanders of these groups to keep 
in constant telegraphic communication, 
but from the first day of the operations 
this was found to be impossible. The 
character of the country did not allow 
of any other means of communication, so 
that the commanders of these groups 
were, during the whole movement, left 
to themselves. All they could do was to 
conform to the general directions laid 
down by General Headquarters. 

Foreseeing the necessity of a retreat 
through Montene.‘ro and Albania, the 
General Headquarters had, as early as 
Nov. 9, given orders to direct all the 
convoys and the heavy artillery of all 
the armies toward Montenegro by the 
Petch-Rojai-Borane route. If this was 
found impracticable all the convoys and 
artillery were either to be destroyed or 
buried. The horses and oxen drawing 
the guns and wagons were to be utilized 
as pack animals. 


GENERAL SITUATION 


A realization of the general situation 
of the Serbian Army at this moment will 
give an exact picture of the conditions 
under which the retreat began. 

In the first place a very great number 
of troops were sent by the same routes. 
The character of the country to be tra- 
versed and the number of the troops did 
not allow of any other solution of the 
problems. But these routes did not lend 
themselves to the march of organized 
bodies of troops, and enormous difficul- 
ties were experienced, especially for the 
convoys (oxen and draft animals.) 

On the other hand the enemy was al- 
ready exercising a strong pressure, espe- 
cially in the direction of Prisrend, while 
the Albanian population had assumed 
such a threatening attitude that an 
attack by it might be expected at any 
moment. The army was only in posses- 
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sion of rations for several days, and it 
was on this minimum quantity of food 
that it would have to subsist until it 
reached the Adriatic. The transforma- 
tion of the army service corps for service 
in the mountains required time. An at- 
tempt to pass on the convoys and artil- 
lery sent to Petch across Mount Jlieb 
proved that the idea was impracticable. 
One division which had succeeded in pass- 
ing two guns without their limbers by 
that mountain took two whole days for 
the task. 

Thus, on the one hand, the transforma- 
tion of the supply convoys and the for- 
mation of entire armies in column forma- 
tion required time, while, on the other, 
the troops were threatened with starva- 
tion and the advance of the enemy called 
for speedy action. When to these diffi- 
culties was added the exhaustion of the 
men it was not difficult to feresee that 
the army which had in the past shown 
such admirable military qualities would 
arrive on the coast of the Adriatic in a 
condition which inspired both pity and 
admiration. 

Such were the dispositions of the 
Headquarters Staff for the retreat of 
the army through Albania and Monte- 
negro. 


CONDITIONS IN PRISREND 


During the last days of the retirement 
on Prisrend I and a French colleague, 
M. Paul Du Bochet, the correspondent of 
the Petit Parisien, had been first with 
the division of Timok and later with the 
combined division. We reached Prisrend 
on Thursday, Nov. 23, and found it a 
cosmopolitan city. Hundreds of French 
aviators, automobilists, engineers and 
Red Cross units, Russian, British, Greek, 
and Rumanian doctors and nurses, and 
English sailors of the naval gun batter- 
ies were everywhere in evidence. The 
blue and crimson uniforms of the Royal 
Guard showed that King Peter was also 
in Prisrend. As the members of the 
Government, the Crown Prince, the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the Headquarters 
Staff had also arrived, all that was left 
of the elements of Government in Serbia 
was assembled within the walls of the 
ancient Albanian city. 

The one question on everybody’s lips 
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was, “would it be an unconditional sur- 
render? ” in which case we would all find 
ourselves German prisoners forty-eight 
hours later; or would the King, the Gov- 
ernment, and the army leave Serbian 
territory and take refuge in Albania? 
The final councils did not last long. On 
Nov. 24 the supreme resolution was 
taken. The King, army, and Govern- 
ment would refuse to treat with the 
enemy and would leave for Albania. 


To this resolution several factors eon- 
tributed. One of the chief was Serbia’s 
loyalty to her allies. She had under- 
taken not to sign a separate peace, and 
she held to her word to the last. She 
might be defeated, she was not con- 
quered. Another factor was the dynastic 
one. It was certain that one of the first 
conditions of peace which Germany, and 
especially Austria, would have exacted 
would have been the abdication of King 
Peter. It was equally certain that M. 
Pashitch and the other members of the 
Government would have been arrested 
and probably exiled for life from Serbia. 
There was, therefore, nothing to be 
gained by surrender, and as long as King 
Peter, his Government and his army 
escaped the clutches of their enemies, 
Serbia was unconquered. The Treasury 
had long been placed in safety abroad, 
so that there was no want of funds to 
meet the expenses of the Government and 
army in exile. 


BURNING THE ARCHIVES 


When I reached Headquarters the first 
thing I noticed was a score of soldiers 
burning the archives, staff maps, &c., a 
clear proof that the journey to Scutari 
was resolved on. During lunch I learned 
the last preparations that had been made. 
M. Pashitch and the members of the 
Government were leaving for Scutari 
with a military escort the following day. 
The next day the King and the royal 
household with the Royal Guard would 
start, and on the third day Field Marshal 
Putnik and the Headquarters Staff 
would leave for Scutari. As I and my 
French colleague of the Petit Parisien 
were attached to the Headquarters, Col- 
onel Mitrovitch told me he had reserved 
a pack horse for our baggage. All that 
was left of bread and biscuits would also, 














we were told, be distributed the night 
before the march started. 

It was a curious sensation to look 
around the large mess room, with its hun- 
dreds of brilliant uniforms worn by the 
men who had fought five victorious cam- 
paigns, and to think that in forty-eight 
hours they would be in exile, camping 
among the snows of the Albanian moun- 
tains, with the splendid armies they had 
commanded shrunk to 150,000 men, de- 
prived of everything that goes to make 
an army in the field. Grief and bitter- 
ness were written on many a face; many 
would have preferred to be in the fight- 
ing line and to have died at the head of 
their men, rather than have seen this 
tragic hour. 

One thing is certain, no reproach could 
be made to the Serbian Army; it had 
done its duty, and more than its duty. 
It had fought with desperate courage 
against overwhelming odds, and if the 
armed strength of Serbia was crushed, 
her honor at least was intact. 

On the day of my arrival I paid a 
visit to the citadel, perched on the hill 
on the slopes of which Prisrend is built. 
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Here are the last traces of the strong- 
hold erected by the Emperor, Stephen 
Doushan, the Serbian Charlemagne, At 
my feet flowed the Bistritza, rushing in 
a torrent down through the town. To 
the east, at the extremity of a gorge be- 
tween towering mountains, I could see 
the snow-covered peaks of the Shar 
range, which formed a lofty barrier be- 
tween us and the Bulgarians at Tetovo. 
To the left appeared the City of Prisrend, 
a vast agglomeration of Turkish and 
Albanian kLouses from which emerged 
the graceful minarets of its fifty 
mosques. Among these one could dis- 
tinguish the belfry of the single Greek 
Orthodox Church. In an obscure corner 
was hidden a small Catholic chapel, the 
priest of which was subventioned by the 
Austrian Government. 

In the afternoon arrived the news that 
the route from Dibra to Monastir had 
been cut, as the Bulgarians were at 
Prilep and advancing on Monastir. This 
extinguished the last hope of some part 
of the Serbian Army reaching the town 
to take train through Greece to Saloniki. 
It was the “ débacle ” all along the line. 


[To be Continued] 


Retreat of the Serbian Army 


[ OCTOBER, 


1915] 


By E. STRACHAN ROGERS 


O well-loved land, where every pleasant farm 
Produced from fertile soil an ample yield, 

And every cheerful toiler in the field 

Sat by his fire at night secure from harm: 
Then, when the cry of warfare rent the calm, 
How valiantly did each his weapons wield, 
Still fighting on as the warm blood congealed, 
Amid the din of battle’s wild alarm. 


At the last stand were they not heroes all, 


4 Preferring exile to a base defeat? 
oe So through the horrors of the long retreat 
The Serbian Army stumbled dauntlessly 
Across high mountain-bars, till they could fall, 


Some living and some dead, beside the sea. 
































































































































































































General Pershing’s Final Report 





Complete Official Story of the American Operations in the 


in the January CURRENT HIsTory. 
First Army to the day of the armistice. 


World War 


[SECOND HALF] 


The first half of General Pershing’s report to the Secretary of War appeared 
It covered all the military operations of the 
The remaining portion tells of the opera- 


tions of the Second Army in France, of American troops in Italy and Russia, of the 
Third Army in Germany, the return of our forces to the United States, and the 
achievements of the various army services. It completes the official text of the most 
important military document on our share in the world war. 


NDER the instructions issued by 
| | me on Nov. 5, for operations by 
the Second Army in the direc- 
tion of the Briey Iron Basin, the 
advance was undertaken along the entire 
front of the army and continued during 
the last three days of hostilities. In the 
face of the stiff resistance offered by 
the enemy, and with the limited number 
of troops at the disposal of the Second 
Army, the gains realized reflected great 
credit on the divisions concerned. On 
Nov. 6 Marshal Foch requested that six 
American divisions be held in readiness 
to assist in an attack which the French 
were preparing to launch in the direction 
of Chateau-Salins. The plan was agreed 
to, but with the provision that our troops 
should be employed under the direction 
of the commanding General of the Second 
Army. 

This combined attack was to be 
launched on Nov. 14, and was to consist 
of twenty French divisions under General 
Mangin and the six American divisions 
under General Bullard. Of the divisions 
designated for this operation the 3d, 4th, 
29th, and 36th were in army reserve, and 
were starting their march eastward on 
the morning of Nov. 11, while the 28th 
and 85th were being withdrawn from 
line on the Second Army front. 


ACTIVITIES ON OTHER FRONTS 


During the first phase of the Meuse- 
Argonne battle, American divisions were 
participating in important attacks ‘on 
other portions of the front. The 2d Army 


Corps, Major Gen. Read commanding, 
with the 27th and 30th Divisions on the 
British front, was assigned the task, in 
co-operation with the Australian Corps, 
of breaking the Hindenburg line at Le 
Cateau, where the St. Quentin Canal 
passes through a tunnel under a ridge. 
In this attack, carried out on Sept. 29 
and Oct. 1, the 30th Division speedily 
broke through the main line of defense 
and captured all its objectives, while 
the 27th progressed until some of its ele- 
ments reached Gouy. In this and later 
actions, from Oct. 6 to 10, our 2d Corps 
captured over 6,000 prisoners and ad- 
vanced about twenty-four kilometers. 
On Oct. 2-5 our 2d and 36th Divisions 
assisted the Fourth French Army in its 
advance between Rheims and the Ar- 
gonne. The 2d Division completed its 
advance on this front by the assault of 
the wooded heights of Mont Blanc, the 
key point of the German position, which 
was captured with consummate dash and 
skill. The division here repulsed violent 
counterattacks, and then carried our 
lines into the village of St. Etienne, thus 
forcing the Germans to fall back before 
Rheims and yield positions which they 
had held since September, 1914. On Oct. 
10 the 36th Division relieved the 2d, ex- 
ploiting the latter’s success, and in two 
days advanced, with the French, a dis- 
tance of twenty-one kilometers, the 
enemy retiring behind the Aisne River. 
In the middle of October, while we 
were heavily engaged in the Meuse- 
Argonne, Marshal Foch requested that 
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two American divisions be sent imme- 
diately to assist the Sixth French Army 
in Belgium, where slow progress was 
being made. The 37th and 91st Divi- 
sions, the latter being accompanied by 
the artillery of the 28th Division, were 
hurriedly dispatched to the Belgian front. 


On Oct. 30, in continuation of the 
Flanders offensive, these divisions entered 
the line and attacked. By Nov. 3 the 37th 
Division had completed its mission by rapidly 
driving the enemy across the Escaut River 
and had firmly established itself on the east 
bank, while the 91st Division, in a spirited 
advance, captured Spitaals Bosschen, reached 
the Scheldt, and entered Audenarde. 


OUR TROOPS IN ITALY 


The Italian Government early made re- 
quest for American troops, but the critical 
situation on the western front made it 
necessary to concentrate our efforts there. 
When the Secretary of War was in Italy 
during April,. 1918, he was urged to send 
American troops to Italy to show America’s 
interest in the Italian situation and to 
strengthen the Italian morale. Similarly a 
request was made by the Italian Prime Minis- 
ter at the Abbéville conference. It was 
finally decided to send one regiment to Italy 
with the necessary hospital and auxiliary 
service, and the 332d Infantry was selected, 
reaching the Italian frent in July, 1918. 
These troops participated in action against 
the Austrians in the Fall of 1918 at the 


The Allied Advance 


In accordance with the terms of the armi- 
stice, the Allies were to occupy all German 
territory west of the Rhine, with bridge- 
heads of thirty kilometers’ radius at Cologne, 
Coblenz, and Mayence. The zone assigned 
the American command was the bridgehead 
of Coblenz and the district of Treves. This 
territory was to be occupied by an American 
army, with its reserves held between the 
Moselle and Meuse rivers and the Luxemburg 
frontier. 

The instructions of Marshal Foch, 
on Nov. 16, 


issued 
contemplated that two French 
infantry divisions and one French cav- 
alry division would be added to the 
American forces that occupied the Coblenz 
bridgehead, and that one American division 
would be added to the French force occupy- 
ing the Mayence bridgehead. As this ar- 
rangement presented possibilities of misun- 
derstanding due to difference of views re- 
garding the government of occupied territory, 
it was represented to the Marshal that each 
nation should be given a well-defined terri- 
tory of occupation, employing within such 
territory only the troops of the commander 
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crossing of the Piave River and in the final 
pursuit of the Austrian Army. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


It was the opinion of the Supreme War 
Council that allied troops should be sent to 
co-operate with the Russians, either at Mur- 
mansk or Archangel, against the Bolshevist 
forces, and the British Government, through 
its Ambassador at Washington, urged Amer- 
ican participation in this, undertaking. On 
July 23, 1918, the War Department directed 
the dispatch of three battalions of infantry 
and three companies of engineers to join the 
allied expedition. In compliance with these 
instructions the 339th Infantry, the 1st Bat- 
talian, 310th Engineers, 337th Field Hospital 
Company, and 337th Ambulance Company 
were sent through England, whence they 
sailed on Aug. 26. 

The mission of these troops was limited to 
guarding the ports and as much of the sur- 
rounding country as might develop threaten- 
ing conditions. The allied force operated 
under British command, through whose 
orders the small American contingent was 
spread over a front of about 450 miles. From 
September, 1918, to May, 1919, a series of 
minor engagements with the Bolshevist forces 
occurred, in which eighty-two Americans 
were killed and seven died of wounds. 

In April, 1919, two companies of American 
railroad troops were added to our contingent. 
The withdrawal of the American force com- 
menced in the latter part of May, 1919, and 
on Aug. 25 there: was left only a small de- 
tachment of graves registration troops. 


Into German Land 


responsible for the particular zone. On Dec. 
9 Marshal Foch accepted the principle of pre- 
serving the entity of command and troops, 
but reduced the American bridgehead by 
adding a portion of the eastern half to the 
French command at Mayence. 

Various reasons made it undesirable to 
employ either the First or Second Army as 
the army of occupation. Plans had been 
made before the armistice to organize a third 
army, and on Nov. 14 this army, with Major 
Gen. Joseph T. Dickman as commander, was 
designated as the army of occupation. The 
38d and 4th Army Corps staffs and troops, 
less artillery, the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 32d, and 
42d Divisions and the 66th Field Artillery 
Brigade were assigned to the Third Army. 
This force was later increased by the addi- 
tion of the 7th Corps, Major Gen. William 
M. Wright commanding, with the 5th, 89th, 
and 90th Divisions. 


IN WAKE OF RETREAT 
The advance toward German territory 
began on Nov. 17 at 5 A. M., six days after 
signing the armistice. All of the allied forces 
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from the North Sea to the Swiss border 
moved forward simultaneously in the wake 
of the retreating German armies. Upon ar- 
rival at the frontier a halt was made until 
Dec. 1, when the leading elements of all 
allied armies crossed the line into Germany. 
The Third Army headquarters were estab- 
lished at Coblenz and an advance general 
headquarters located at Treves. Steps were 
immediately taken to organize the bridgehead 
for defenses and dispositions were made to 
meet a possible rénewal of hostilities. 

The advance to the Rhine required long, 
arduous marches, through cold and inclement 
weather, with no opportunity for troops to 
rest, refit, and refresh themselves after their 
participation in the final battle. The army 
of occupation bore itself splendidly and ex- 
hibited a fine state of discipline both during 
the advance and throughout the period of 
occupation. 

The zone of march of our troops into Ger- 
many and the line of communications of the 


On the day the armistice was signed the 
problem of the return of our troops to the 
United States was taken up with the War 
Department, and on Nov. 15 a policy recom- 
mended of sending home certain auxiliaries 
so that we could begin to utilize all available 
shipping without delay. On Dec. 21 the War 
Department announced by cable that it had 
been decided to begin immediately the return 
of our forces, and continue as rapidly as 
transportation would permit. To carry this 
out, a schedule for the constant flow of 
troops to the ports was established, having 
in mind our international obligations pending 
the signing of the treaty of peace. 

While more intimately related to the func- 
tions of the services of supply than to opera- 
tions, it is logical to introduce here a brief 
recital of the organizations created for the 
return of our troops to America. Prior to the 
armistice but 15,000 men had been returned 
home. Although the existing organization 
was built for the efficient and rapid handling 
of the incoming forces, the embarkation of 
this small number presented no difficulties. 
But the armistice suddenly and completely 
reversed the problem of the services of sup- 
ply at the ports and the handling of troops. 
It became necessary immediately to reor- 
ganize the machinery of the ports, to con- 
struct large embarkation camps, and to 
create an extensive service for embarking 
the homeward-bound troops. 


THE CAMP AT BREST 


Brest, St. Nazaire, and Bordeaux became 
the principal embarkation ports, Marseilles 
and Le Havre being added later to utilize 
Italian and French liners. The construction 
of the embarkation camps during unseason- 
able Winter weather was the most trying 
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Return of Troops to the United States 














Third Army after reaching the Rhine lay 
through Luxemburg. After the passage of 
the Third Army, the occupation of Luxem- 
burg, for the purpose of guarding our line of 
communications, was intrusted to the 5th 
and 38d Divisions of the Second Army. The 
City of Luxemburg, garrisoned by French 
troops and designated as the headquarters 
of the allied Commander in Chief, was ex- 
cluded from our control. 

Upon entering the Duchy of Luxemburg 
in the advance, a policy of noninterference 
in the affairs of the Grand Duchy was an- 
nounced. Therefore, when the French com- 
mander in the City of Luxemburg was given 
charge of all troops in the Duchy, in so far 
as concerned the ‘‘ administration of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg,’’ my instruc- 
tions were that our troops would not be sub- 
ject to his control. Later, at my request, and 
in order to avoid possible friction, Marshal 
Foch placed the entire Duchy in the Amer- 
ican zone. 









problem. These, with the billeting facilities 
available, gave accommodation for 55,000 at 
Brest, 44,000 at St. Nazaire, and 130,000 at 
Bordeaux. Unfortunately the largest ships 
had to be handled at Brest, where the least 
shelter was available. 

To maintain a suitable reservoir of men 
for Brest and St. Nazaire, an embarkation 
centre was organized around Le Mans, which 
eventually accommodated 230,000 men. Here 
the troops and their records were prepared 
for the return voyage and immediate de- 
mobilization. As the troops arrived at the 
base ports, the embarkation service was 
charged with feeding, reclothing, and equip- 
ping the hundreds of thousands who passed 
through, which required the maintenance of 
a form of hotel service on a scale not hitherto 
attempted. 

On Nov. 16 all combat troops, except thirty 
divisions and a minimum of corps and army 
troops, were released for return to the United 
States. It was early evident that only 
limited use would be made of the Ameri- 
can division, and that the retention of 
thirty divisions was not necessary. Marshal 
Foch considered it indispensable to maintain 
under arms a total, including Italians, of 120 
to 140 divisions, and he proposed that we 
maintain thirty divisions in Trance until 
Feb. 1, twenty-five of which should be held 
in the zone of the armies, and that on March 
1 we should have twenty divisions in the 
zone of the armies and five ready to embark. 
The plan for March 1 was satisfactory, but 
the restrictions as to the divisions that should 
be in France on Feb. 1 could not be ac- 
cepted, as it would seriously interfere with 
the flow of troops homeward. 

In a communication dated Dec. 24 the 
Marshal set forth the minimum forces to be 
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furnished by the several allies, requesting 
the American Army to furnish twenty-two to 
twenty-five divisions of infantry. In the same 
note he estimated the force to be maintained 
after the signing of the preliminaries of peace 
at about thirty-two divisions, of which the 
American Army was to furnish six. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


In reply it was pointed out that our prob- 
lem of repatriation of troops and their de- 
mobilization was quite different from that 
of France or Great Britain. On account of 
our long line of communications in France 
and the time consumed by the ocean voyage 
and travel in the United States, even with 
the maximum employment of our then avail- 
able transportation, at least a year must 
elapse before we could complete our demobili- 
zation. Therefore, it was proposed by me 
that the number of American combat divi- 
sions to be maintained in the zone of the 
armies should be reduced on April 1 to fif- 
teen divisions and on May 1 to ten divisions, 
and that in the unexpected event that the 
preliminaries of peace should not be signed 
by May 1 we would continue to maintain ten 
divisions in the zone of the armistice until 
the date of signature. 

The allied Commander in Chief later re- 
vised his estimate, and on Jan. 24 stated 
to the Supreme War Council that the Ger- 
man demobilization would permit the reduc- 
tion of the allied forces to 100 divisions, of 
which the Americans were requested to fur- 
nish fifteen. In reply it was again pointed 


Enormous Task of 


In February, 1918, the line of communica- 
tions was reorganized under the name of the 
service of supply. At that time all staff 
services and departments, except the Adju- 
tant General’s, the Inspector General’s, and 
the Judge Advocate General’s Departments, 
were grouped for supply purposes under one 
co-ordinating head, the’: commanding general 
services of supply, with a general staff 
paralleling, so far as necessary, the General 
Staff at General Headquarters. 

The principal functions of the services of 
supply were the procurement, storage, and 
transportation of supplies. These_activities 
were controlled in a general way by the 
commanding general services of supply, the 
maximum degree of independence being per- 
mitted to the several services. This great 
organization was charged with immense 
projects in connection with roads, docks, 
railroads, and buildings; the transportation 
of men, animals, and supplies by sea, 
rail, and inland waterways; the operation of 
telegraph and telephone systems; the control 
and transportation of replacements; the hos- 
pitalization necessary for an army of 2,000,000 
men; the reclassification of numerous offi- 
cers and men; the establishment of leave 
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out that our problem was entirely one of 
transportation, and that such a promise was 
unnecessary, inasmuch as it would probably 
be the Summer of 1919 before we could re- 
duce our forces below the number asked. We 
were, therefore, able to keep our available 
ships filled, and by May 19 all combat divi- 
sions except five still in the army of occu- 
pation were under orders to proceed to ports 
of embarkation. This provided sufficient 
troops to utilize all troop transports to in- 
clude July 15. 


The President had informed me that it 
would be necessary for us to have at least 
one regiment in occupied Germany, and left 
the details to be discussed by me with 
Marshal Foch. My cable of July 1 sum- 
marizes the agreement reached: 

‘““By direction of President, I have dis- 
cussed with Marshal Foch questions of forces 
to be left on the Rhine. Following agreed 
upon: The 4th and 5th Divisions will be 
sent to base ports immediately. The 2d Divi- 
sion will commence moving to base ports on 
July 15, and the 3d Division on Aug. 15. 
Date of relief of Ist Division will be decided 
later. Agreement contemplates that after 
compliance by Germany with military condi- 
tions to be completed within first three 
months after German ratification of treaty _ 
American force will be reduced to one regi- — 
ment of infantry and certain auxiliaries. Re- 
quest President be informed of agreement.’’ 

As a result of a later conference with Mar- 
shal Foch the 3d Division was released on 
Aug. 3 and the ist Division on Aug. 15. 


the Supply Services 


welfare and entertainment 
projects; the liquidation of our affairs in 
France, and the final embarkation of our 
troops for home. 

The growth of the permanent port per- 
sonnel, the location near the base ports of 
certain units for training, and other con- 
siderations led to the appointment of a ter- 
ritorial commander for the section around 
each port, who, while acting as the repre- 
sentative of the commanding general services 
of supply, was given the local authority 
of a_ district commander. For similar 
reasons an intermediate section commander 
and an advance section commander were ap- 
pointed. Eventually there were nine base 
sections, including one in England, one: in 
Italy, and one comprising Rotterdam and 
Antwerp, also one intermediate and one ad- 
vance section 

The increasing participation of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in active operations 
necessitated the enlargement of the respon- 
sibilities and authority of the commanding 
general services of supply. In August, 1918, 
he was charged with complete responsibility 
for all supply matters in the serviecs cf 
supply, and was authorized to correspond by 


areas and of 
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eable directly with the War Department on 
all matters of supply not involving questions 
of policy. 

In the following discussion of the services 
of supply the subjects of co-ordination of 
supply at the front, ocean tonnage, and re- 
placements are included for convenience, 
though they were largely or entirely under 
the direct control of general staff sections at 
my headquarters. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SUPPLY 


Our successful participation in the war 
required that all the different services imme- 
diately concerned with the supply of combat 
troops should work together as a_ well- 
regulated machine. In other words, there 
must be no duplication of effort, but each 
must perform its functions without interfer- 
ence with any other service. The Fourth Sec- 
tion of the General Staff was created to con- 
trol impartially all these services, and, under 
broad lines of policy, to determine questions 
of transportation and supply in France and 
co-ordinate our supply services with those of 
the Allies. 


This section did not work out technical 
details, but was charged with having a gen- 
eral knowledge of existing conditions as to 
supply, its transportation, and of construc- 
tion affecting our operations or the effi- 
ciency of our troops. It frequently happened 
that several of the supply departments de- 
sired the same site for the location of in- 
stallations, so that all plans for such facili- 
ties had to be decided in accordance with the 
best interests of the whole. 

In front of the advance depots 
lines and shipments 


railroad 
to troops had to be 
earefully controlled, because mobility de- 
manded that combat units should not be 
burdened with a single day’s stores above the 
authorized standard reserve. Furthermore, 
accumulations at the front were exposed to 
the danger of destruction or capture and 
might indicate our intentions. Esch combat 
division required the equivalent of twenty- 
five French railway car loads of supplies for 
its daily consumption to be delivered at a 
point within reach of motor or horse-drawn 
transportation. The regular and prompt re- 
ceipt of supplies by combatant troops is of 
first importance in its effect upon the morale 
of both officers and men. The officer whose 
mind is pre-occupied by the question of food, 
clothing, or ammunition is not free to de- 
vote his energy to training his men or to 
fighting the enemy. It is necessary that 
paper work be reduced to an _ absolute 
minimum and that the delivery of supplies 
to organizations be placed on an automatic 
basis as far as possible. 


THE REGULATING STATIONS 


The principle of flexibility had to be borne 
in mind in planning our supply system in 
order tnat our forces should be supplied, no 
matter what their number, or where they 
might be called upon to enter the line. This 
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high degree of elasticity and adaptability 
was assured and maintained through the 
medium of the regulating station. It was 
the connecting link between the armies and 
the services in the rear, and regulated the 
railroad transportation which tied them to- 
gether. The regulating officer at each sta- 
tion was a member of the Fourth Section of 
my General Staff, acting under instructions 
from his chief of section. 

Upon the regulating officer fell the re- 
sponsibility that a steady flow of supply was 
maintained. He must meet emergency ship- 
ments of ammunition or engineering ma- 
terial, sudden transfers of troops by rail, the 
hastening forward of replacements, or the 
unexpected evacuation of wounded. All the 
supply services naturally clamored to have 
their shipments rushed _ through. The 
regulating officer, acting under special or 
secret instructions, must declare priorities in 
the supply of things the army needed most. 
Always informed of the conditions at the 
front, of the status of supplies, and of mili- 
tary plans and intentions, nothing could be 
shipped to the regulating station or in front 
of the advance depots except on his orders. 
The chiefs of supply services fulfilled their 
responsibilities when they delivered to the 
regulating officer the supplies called for by 
him, and he met his obligation when these 
supplies were delivered at the proper rail- 
heads at the time they were needed. The 
evacuation of the wounded was effected over 
the same railroad lines as those carrying sup- 
plies to the front; therefore, this control had 
also to be centralized in the regulating 
officer. * 


LOCATION IMPORTANT 


The convenient location of the regulating 
stations was of prime importance. They had 
to be close enough to all points in their zones 
to permit trains leaving after dusk or during 
the night to arrive at their destinations by 
dawn. They must also be far enough to the 
rear to be reasonably safe from capture. 
Only two regulating stations were actually 
constructed by us in France, Is-sur-Tille and 
Liffol-le-Grand, as the existing French facili- 
ties were sufficient to meet our requirements 
beyond the reach of those stations. 


. 
As far as the regulating officer was con- 
cerned, supplies were divided into four main 


classes. The first class constituted food, 
forage, and fuel needed and consumed every 
day; the second, uniforms, shoes, blankets, 
and horse shoes, which wear out with reason- 
able regularity; the third, articles of equip- 
ment which require replacement at irregular 
intervals, such as rolling kitchens, rifles, and 
escort wagons; the fourth class covered 
articles the flow of which depended upon 
tactical operations, such as ammunition and 
construction material. Articles in the first 
class were placed on an automatic basis, but 
formal requisition was eliminated as far as 
possible for all classes. 

In order to meet many of the iminediate 
needs of troops coming out of the line and to 








relieve to some extent the great strain on 
the railheads during active fighting, a system 
of army depots was organized. These depots 
were supplied by bulk shipment from the 
advance depots through the_ regulating 
stations during relatively quiet periods. 
They were under the control of the chiefs 
of the supply services of the armies and 
required practically no construction work, 
the supplies being stored in open places pro- 
tected only by dunnage and camouflage 
tarpaulins. 


The accompanying diagram illustrates 
graphically the supply system which sup- 
ported our armies in France. The services 
of supply can be likened to a great reservoir 
divided into three main parts—the base de- 
pots, the intermediate depots, and the ad- 
vance depots. The management of this 
reservoir is in charge of the commanding 
General, services of supply, who administers 
it with a free hand,controlled only by general 
policies outlined to him from time to time. 
Each of the supply and technical services 
functions independently in its own respective 
sphere; each has its share of storage space 
in the base depots, in the intermediate 
depots, and in the advance depots. Then 
comes the distribution system, and here the 
control passes to the chief of the Fourth 
Section of the General Staff, who exercises 
his powers through the regulating stations. 


PURCHASING AGENCY 


The consideration of requirements in food 
and material led to the adoption of an 
automatic supply system, but, with the ex- 
ception of foodstuffs, there was an actual 
shortage, especially in the early part of the 
war, of many things, such as equipment per- 
taining to land transportation and equipment 
and material for combat. The lack of ocean 
tonnage to carry construction material and 
animals at the beginning was_s serious. 
Although an increasing amount of shipping 
became available as the war progressed, at 
no time was there sufficient for our require- 
ments. The tonnage from the States reached 
about seven and one-half million tons to Dec. 
31, 1918, which was a little less than one- 
half of the total amount obtained. 


The supply situation made it imperative 
that we utilize European resources as far as 
possible for the purchase of material and 
supplies. If our services of supply depart- 
ments had entered the market of Europe as 
purchasers without regulation or co-ordina- 
tion, they would have been thrown into com- 
petition with each other, as well as with 
buyers from the allied armies and the civil 
populations. Such a system would have cre- 
ated an unnatural elevation of- prices, and 
would have actually obstructed the procure- 
ment of supplies. To meet this problem from 
the standpoint of economical business 
management, directions were given in August, 
1917, for the creation of a General Purchas- 
ing Board to co-ordinate and control our 
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purchases both among our own services and 
among the Allies as well. The supervision and 
direction of this agency was placed in the 
hands of an experienced business man, and 
every supply department in the American 
Expeditionary Forces was represented on the 
board. Agents were stationed in Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Holland, besides the allied 
countries. The character of supplies included 
practically the entire category of necessities, 
although the bulk of our purchases consisted 
of raw materials for construction, ordnance, 
air equipment, and animals. A total of about 
10,000,000 tons was purchased abroad by this 
agency to Dec. 31, 1918, most of which was 
obtained in France. 


The functions of the purchasing agency 
were gradually extended until they included 
a wide field of activities. In addition to the 
co-ordination of purchases, the supply re- 
sources of our allies were reconnoitred and 
intimate touch was secured with foreign 
agencies; a statistical bureau was created 
which classified and analyzed our require- 
ments; quarterly forecasts of supplies were 
issued; civilian manual labor was procured 
and organized; a technical board undertook 
the co-ordination, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the electric power facilities in France; 
a bureau of reciprocal supplies viséd the 
claims of foreign Governments for raw ma- 
terials from the United States, and a general 
printing plant was established. Some of 
these activities were later transferred to 
other services as the latter became ready to 
undertake their control. 


The principles upon which the usefulness 
of this agency depended were extended to 
our allies, and in the Summer of 1918 the 
general purchasing agent became a member 
of the Interallied Board of Supplies. This 
board undertook, with signal success, to co- 
ordinate the supply of the allied armies in 
all those classes of material necessities that 
were in common use in all the armies. The 
possibility of immense savings were fully 
demonstrated, but the principles had not be- 


come of general application before the armi- 
stice. 


OCEAN TONNAGE 


Following a study of tonnage requirements 
an officer was sent to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1917, with a general statement of the 
shipping situation in France as understood 
by the allied Maritime Council. In March, 
1918, tonnage requirements for transport and 
maintenance of 900,000 men in France by 
June 30 were adopted as a basis upon which 


to calculate supply requisitions and the al- 
location of tonnage. 


In April the allied Maritime Transport 
Council showed that requirements for 1918 
greatly exceeded the available tonnage. Fur- 
ther revisions of the schedule were required 
by the Abbéville agreement in May, under 
which American infantry and machine-gun 
units were to be transported in British ship- 
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ping, and by the Versailles agreement in 
June. 

In July a serious crisis developed, as the 
allotment for August made the American 
Expeditionary Forces by the Shipping Con- 
trol Committee was only 575,000 deadweight 
tons, afterward increased to 700,000, whereas 
803,000 tons (not including animals) were 
actually needed. It was strongly urged by 
me that more shipping be diverted from 
trades, and that a larger percentage of new 
shipping be placed in transport service. 

Early in 1918 a scheme had been proposed 
which would provide priority for essential 
supplies only, based upon monthly available 
tonnage in sight. Although it was the un- 
derstanding that calls for shipping should be 
based upon our actual needs, much irregu- 
larity was found in tonnage allotments. 


REPLACEMENTS OF PERSONNEL 


Under the original organization project 
there were to be two divisions in each corps 
of six divisions, which were to be used as 
reservoirs of replacements. One-half of the 
artillery and other auxiliaries of these two 
divisions were to be utilized as corps and 
army troops. They were to supply the first 
demands for replacements from their orig- 
inal strength, after which a minimum of 
3,000 men per month for each army corps 
in France was to be forwarded to them from 
the United States. It was estimated that this 


would give a sufficient reservoir of person- 


nel to maintain the fighting strength of com- 
bat units, provided the sick and wounded 
were promptly returned to their own units 
upon recovery. 

The 32d and 41st Divisions were the first 
to be designated as replacement and depot 
divisions of the lst Army Corps, but the sit- 
uation soon became such that the 32d Divi- 
sion had to be employed as a combat division. 
For the same reason all succeeding divisions 
had to be trained for combat, until June 27, 
when the need for replacements made it nec- 
essary to designate the 83d as a depot di- 
vision. 

1. By the middle of August we faced a 
serious shortage of replacements. Divisions 
had arrived in France below strength, and 
each division diverted from replacement to 
combat duty increased the number of divi- 
sions to be supplied, and at the same time 
decreased the supply. 

On Aug. 16 the War Department was cabled 
as follows: 

‘* Attention is especially invited to the very 
great shortage in arrivals of replacements 
heretofore requested. Situation with refer- 
ence to replacements is now very acute. Un- 
til sufficient replacements are available in 
France to keep our proved divisions at full 
strength replacements should, by all means, 
be sent in preference to new divisions.’’ 

At this time it became necessary to trans- 
fer 2,000 men from each of three combat 
divisions (the 7th, 36th, and 81st) to the 
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First Army in preparation for the St. Mihiel 
offensive. 
By the time the Meuse-Argonne offensive 


. was initiated the replacement situation had 


become still more acute. The infantry and 
machine-gun units of the 84th and 86th Di- 
visions, then in the vicinity of Bordeaux, 
were utilized as replacements, leaving only 
a cadre of two officers and twenty-five men 
for each company. To provide immediate 
replacements during the progress of the bat- 
tles new replacement organizations were 
formed in the zone of operations; at first as 
battalions and later as regional replacement 
depots. 


2. On Oct. 3 a cable was sent the War De- 
partment reading as follows: 

‘* Over 50,000 of the replacements requested 
for the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber have not yet arrived. Due to extreme 
seriousness. of replacement situation it is 
necessary to utilize personnel of the 84th and 
86th Divisions for replacement purposes. Com- 
bat divisions are short over 80,000 men. Vi- 
tally important that all replacements due, 
including 55,000 requested for October, be 
shipped early in October. If necessary, some 
divisions in United States should be stripped 
of trained men, and such men shipped as re- 
placements at once.’’ 


Altogether seven divisions had to be skele- 
tonized, leaving only one man per company 
and one officer per regiment to care for the 
records. As a further measure to meet the 
situation the authorized strength of divisions 
was reduced in October by 4,000 men, thus 
lowering the strength of each infantry com- 
pany to approximately 174 men. The thirty 
combat divisions in France at that time 
needed 103,513 infantry and machine-gun re- 
placements, and only 66,490 were available. 


Attention of the War Department was in- 
vited on Nov. 2 to the fact that a total of 
140,000 replacements would be due by the 
end of November, and the cable closed by 
saying: 

‘*'To send over entire divisions, which must 
be broken up on their arrival in France so 
we may obtain replacements that have not 
been sent as called for is a wasteful method, 
and one that makes for inefficiency; but as 
replacements are not otherwise available, 
there is no other course open to us. New 
and only partially trained divisions cannot 
take the place of older divisions that have 
had battle experience, The latter must be 
kept up numerically to the point of effi- 
ciency. * * *’’ 


REMOUNTS 


The shortage of animals was a serious 
problem threughout the war. In July, 1917, 
the French agreed to furnish our forces with 
7,000 animals a month, and accordingly the 
War Department was requested to discon- 
tinue shipments. On Aug. 24, however, the 
French advised us that it would be impos- 
sible to furnish the number of animals 








originally stated, and Washington was again 
asked to supply animals, but none could be 
sent over until November, and then only a 
limited number. 


Early in 1918, after personal intervention 
and much delay, the French Government 
made requisition on the country, and we were 
able to obtain 50,000 animals. After many 
difficulties the purchasing board was suc- 
cessful in obtaining permission, in the Sum- 
mer of 1918, to export animals from Spain, 
but practically no animals were received un- 
til after the armistice. 


Every effort was made to reduce animal 
requirements—by increased motorization of 
artillery and by requiring mounted officers 
and men to walk—but in spite of all these 
efforts the situation as to animals grew 
steadily worse. The shortage by November 
exceeded 106,000, or almost one-half of all 
our needs. To relieve the crisis in this re- 
gard, during the Meuse-Argonne battle, Mar- 
shal Foch requisitioned 13,000 animals from 
the French armies and placed them at my 
disposal. 


RECLASSIFICATION 


An important development in the Services 
of Supply was the reclassification system 
for officers and men. This involved not only 
the physical reclassification of those par- 
tially fit for duty, but also the reclassifica- 
tion of officers according to fitness for spe- 
cial duties. A number of officers were found 
unsuited to the duties on which employed. 
An effort was made to reassign these offi- 
cers to the advantage of themselves and 
the army. A total of 1,101 officers were re- 
classified in addition to the disabled, and 
270 were sent before efficiency boards for 
elimination. Nine hundred and _ sixty-two 
wounded or otherwise disabled officers were 
reclassified, their services being utilized to 
release officers on duty with the Services of 
Supply who were able to serve with combat 
units. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Among the most notable achievements of 
the American Expeditionary Forces was the 
large program of construction carried out by 
our engineer troops in the Services of Sup- 
ply and elsewhere. The chief projects were 
port facilities, including docks, railroads, 
warehouses, hospitals, barracks, and stables. 
These were planned? to provide ultimately 
for an army of 4,000,000, the construction 
being carried on coincident with the growth 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The port plans contemplated 160 new berths, 
including the necessary facilities for dis- 
charge of cargo, approximately one-half of 
which were completed at the time of the 
armistice. Construction of new standard- 
gauge railroad track amounted to 1,002 miles, 
consisting mainly of cut-offs, double tracking 
at congested points, and yards at ports and 
depots. Road construction and repair con- 
tinued until our troops were withdrawn from 
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the several areas, employing at times up- 
ward of 10,000 men, and often using 90,000 
tons of stone per week. 

Storage requirements necessitated large 
supply depots at the ports and in the inter- 
mediate and advance sections. Over 2,000,- 
000 square feet of covered storage was se- 
cured from the French, but it was necessary 
to construct approximately 20,000,000 square 
feet additional. The base hospital centres 
at Mars and Mesves, each with 4,000-bed con- 
valescent camps, are typical of the large 
scale upon which hospital accommodations 
were provided. The hospital city at Mars, 
of 700 buildings, covered a ground space of 
thirty-three acres and included the usual 
road, water, sewerage, and lighting facilities 
of a municipality. 

Advantages of economy and increased mo- 
bility caused the adoption of the system of 
billeting troops. Billeting areas were chosen 
near the base ports, along the line of com- 
munications, and in the advanced zone, as 
strategical requirements dictated. The sys- 
tem was not altogether satisfactory, but 
with the number of troops to be accommo- 
dated no other plan was practicable. De- 
mountable barracks were used for shelter to 
supplement lack of billets, 16,000 barracks 
of this type being erected, particularly at 
base ports where large camps were neces- 
sary. Stables at remount stations were built 
for 43,000 animals. Other construction in- 
cluded refrigerating plants, such as the one 
at Gievres with a capacity of 6,500 tons of 
meat and 500 tons of ice per day; and me- 
chanical bakeries like that at Is-sur-Tille 
with a capacity of 800,000 pounds of bread 
per day. If the buildings constructed were 
consolidated, with the width of a standard 
barrack, they would reach from St. .Vazaire 
across France to the Elbe River in Ger- 
many, a distance of 730 miles. 

In connection with construction work the 
Engineer Corps engaged in extensive for- 
estry operations producted 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 4,000,000 railroad ties, 300,000 cords 
of fuel wood, 35,000 pieces of piling, and 
large quantities of miscellaneous products. 


TRANSPOTATION CORPS 


The Transportation Corps as a separate or- 
ganization was new to our army. Its exact 
relation to the supply departments was con- 
ceived to be that of a system acting as a 
common carrier operating its own ship and 
rail terminals. The equipment and operation 
of port terminals stands out as a most re- 
markable achievement. The amount of ton- 
nage handled at all French ports grew slow- 
ly, reaching about 17,000 tons daily at the 
end of July, 1918. An emergency then de- 
veloped as a result of the critical military 
situation, and the capacity of our terminals 
was so efficiently increased that by Nov. 11 
45,000 tons were being handled daily. 

The French railroad, both in management 
and material, had dangerously deteriorated 
during the war. As our system was super- 
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imposed upon that of the French it was nec- 
essary to provide them with additional per- 
sonnel and much material. Experienced 
American railroad men brought into our or- 
ganization in various practical capacities the 
best talent in the country, who, in addition 
to the management of our own transporta- 
tion, materially aided the French. The rela- 
tion of our Transportation Corps to the 
French railroads and to our own supply de- 
partments presented many difficulties, but 
these were eventually overcome and a high 
state of efficiency established. 


It was early decided as expedient for our 
purposes to use American rolling stock on 
the French railroads, and approximately 20,- 
000 cars and 1,500 standard gauge locomo- 
tives were brought from the United States 
and assembled by our railroad troops. We 
assisted the French by repairing with our 
own personnel 57,385 French cars and 1,947 
French locomotives. The lack of rolling 
stock for allied use was at all times a seri- 
ous handicap, so that the number of cars 
and locomotives built and repaired by us was 
no small part of our contribution to the allied 
cause. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


The Quartermaster Corps was able to pro- 
vide a larger tonnage of supplies from the 
United States than any of the great 
supply departments. The operations of this 
corps were so large and the activities so nu- 
merous that they can best be understood by 
a study of the report of the commanding 
General, Services of Supply. 

The Quartermaster Corps in France was 
called upon to meet conditions never before 
presented, and it was found advisable to 
give it relief. Transportation problems by 
sea transport and by rail were handled by 
separate corps organized for that purpose 
and already described. Motor transport was 
also placed under an organization of its own. 
The usual routine supplies furnished by this 
department reached enormous proportions. 
Except for the delay early in 1918 in obtain- 
ing clothing and the inferior quality of some 
that was furnished, and an occasional short- 
age in forage, no army was ever better pro- 
vided for. Special services created under the 
Quartermaster Corps included a remount 
service, which received, cared for, and sup- 
plied animals to troops; a veterinary serv- 
ice, working in conjunction with the remount 
organization; an effects section and baggage 
service, and a salvage service for the recov- 
ery and preparation for reissue of every pos- 
sible article of personal equipment. Due to 
the activities of the salvage service an esti- 
mated saving of $85,000,000 was realized, ton- 
nage and raw material were conserved, and 
what in former wars represented a distinct 
liability was turned into a valuable asset. 

The graves registration service, also under 
the Quartermaster Corps, was charged with 
the acquisition and care of cemeteries, the 
identification and reburial of our dead, and 
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the correspondence with relatives of the de- 
ceased. Central cemeteries were organized 
on the American battlefields, the largest 
being at Romagne-sous-Montfaucon and at 
Thiaucourt in the Woevre. All territory over 
which our troops fought was examined by 
this service, and, generally speaking, the re- 
mains of our dead were assembled in Amer- 
ican cemeteries, and the graves marked with 
a cross or six-pointed star and photograph. 
A few bodies were buried where they fell or 
in neighboring French or British cemeteries. 
Wherever the soldier was buried his identifi- 
cation tag, giving his name and army serial 
number, was fastened to the marker. A care- 
ful record was kept of the location of each 
grave. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


The Signal Corps supplied, installed, and 
operated the general service of telephone and 
telegraph communications throughout the 
zone of armies, and from there to the rear 
areas. At the front it handled radio, press, 
and intercept stations; provided a radio net- 
work in the zone of advance, and also man- 
aged the meteorological, pigeon, and general 
photographic services. Our communication 
system included a cable across the English 
telephone and telegraph lines on our own 
telephone and telegraph lines on our ow? 
poles, and the successful operation of a sys- 
tem with 115,500 kilometers of lines. 


The quantity and importance of gasoline- 
engine transportation in this war necessi- 
tated the creation of a new service known 
as the Motor’ Transport Corps. It was re- 
sponsible for setting up motor vehicles re- 
ceived from America, their distribution, re- 
pair, and maintenance. Within the zone of 
the Services of Supply, the Motor Transport 
Corps controlled the use of motor vehicles, 
and it gave technical supervision to their 
operation in the zone of the armies. It was 
responsible for the training and instruction 
of chauffeurs and other technical personnel. 
Due to the shortage of shipments from 
America, a large number of trucks, automo- 
biles, and spare parts had to be purchased 
in France. 


RENTING, REQUISITION 


A renting, requisition, and claims service 
was organized in March, 1918, to procure 
billeting areas, supervise the quartering of 
troops with an organization of zone and town 
Majors, and to have charge of the renting, 
leasing, and requistioning of all lands and 
buildings required by the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. Under the provisions of 
an act of Congress, approved in April, 1918, 
the Claims Department was charged with 
the investigation, assessment, and _ settle- 
ment of all claims ‘ of inhabitants of France 
or any other European country not an enemy 
or ally of an enemy ’’ for injuries to persons 
or damages to property occasioned by our 
forces. The procedure followed was in ac- 
cordance with the law and practice of the 














country in question. The efficient adminis- 
tration of this service had an excellent effect 
upon the people of the European countries 
concerned. 


The various activities of the Services of 
Supply which, at its heighth on Nov. 11, 1918, 
reached a numerical strength in personnel of 
668,312, including 23,772 civilian employes, 
can best be summed up by quoting the tel- 
egram sent by me to Major Gen. James G. 


Our entry into the war found us with few 
of the auxiliaries necessary for its conduct 
in the modern sense. The task of the Ord- 
nance Department in supplying artillery was 
especially difficult. In order to meet our 
requirements as rapidly as possible, we ac- 
cepted the offer of the French Government 
to supply us with the artillery equipment of 
75’s, 155-millimeter howitzers, and 155 G. P. 
F. guns from their own factories for thirty 
divisions. The wisdom of this course was 
fully demonstrated by the fact that, although 
we soon began the manufacture of these 
classes of guns at home, there were no guns 
of American manufacture of the calibres 
mentioned on our front at the date of the 
armistice. The only guns of these types pro- 
duced at home which reached France before 
the cessation of hostilities were 109 75 mili- 
meter guns. In addition, 24 8-inch howitzers 
from the United States reached our lines 
and were in use when the armistice was 
signed. Bight 14-inch naval guns of Ameri- 
can manufacture were set up on railroad 
mounts, and most of these were successfully 
employed on the Meuse-Argonne front under 
the efficient direction of Admiral Plunkett 
of the navy. 


AVIATION 


In aviation we were entirely dependent 
upon our allies, and here again the French 
Government came to our aid until our own 
program could be set under way. From time 
to time we obtained from the French such 
airplanes for training personnel as they could 
provide. Without going into a complete dis- 
cussion of aviation material, it will be suf- 
ficient to state that it was with great dif- 
ficuly that we obtained equipment even for 
training. As for up-to-date combat airplanes, 
the development at home was slow, and we 
had to rely upon the French who provided us 
with a total of 2,676 pursuit, observation, 
and bombing machines. The first airplanes 
received from home arrived in May, and al- 
together we received 1,379 planes of the De 
Haviland type. The first American squadron 
completely equipped by American production, 
including airplanes, crossed the German lines 
on Aug. 7, 1918. As to our aviators, many 
of whom trained with our allies, it can be 
said that they had no superiors in daring 
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Harbord, the commanding General, Services 
of Supply, upon my relinquishing personal 
command of the First Army: 

‘“*T want the S. O. S. to know how much 
the First Army appreciated the prompt re- 
sponse made to every demand for men, equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation necessary 
to carry out the recent operations. Hearty 
congratulations. The S. O. S. shares the 
success with it.’’ 


and in fighting ability. During the battles 
of St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne our avia- 
tors excelled all others. They have left a 
record of courageous deeds that will ever re- 
main a brilliant page in the annals of our 
army. 


TANKS 


In the matter of tanks, we were compelled 
to rely upon both the French and the Eng- 
lish. Here, however, we were less fortunate 
for the reason that our allies barely had suf- 
ficient tanks to meet their own requirements. 
While our Tank Corps had limited oppor- 
tunity, its fine personnel responded gallantly 
on every possible occasion and showed 
courage of the highest order. We had one 
battalion of heavy tanks engaged on the Eng- 
lish front. On our own front we had only 
the light tanks, and the number available 
to participate in the last great assault of 
Nov. 1 was reduced to sixteen as a result 
of the previous hard fighting in the Meuse- 
Argonne. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The chemical warfare service represented 
another entirely new departure in this war. 
It included many specialists from civil life. 
With personnel at a high order, it developed 
rapidly into one of our most efficient auxil- 
iary services. While the early employment 
of gas was in the form of clouds launched 
from special projectors, its use later on in 
the war was virtually by means of gas shells 
fired by the light artillery. One of the most 
important duties of the chemical warfare 
service was to insure the equipment of our 
troops with a safe and comfortable mask 
and the instruction of the personnel in the 

euse of this protector. Whether or not gas 
will be employed in future wars is a matter 
of conjecture, but the effect is so deadly 
to the unprepared that we can never afford 
to neglect the question. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The general health of our armies under 
conditions strange and adverse in many ways 
to our American experience and mode of life 
was marvelously good. The proportionate 
number of men incapacitated from other 
causes than battle casualties and injuries 
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was low. Of all deaths in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces (to Sept. 1, 1919) totaling 
81,141, there were killed in action 35,556. died 
of wounds received in battle, 15.120; other 
wounds and injuries, 5,669, and died of dis- 
ease, 24,786. Therefore, but little over two- 
sevenths the total loss of life in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces was caused by 
disease. 

Our armies suffered from the communi- 
cable diseases that usually affect troops. 
Only two diseases have caused temporarily 
excessive sick rates, epidemic diarrhoea and 
influenza, and of these influenza only, due 
to the fatal complicating pneumonia, caused 
a serious rise in the death rate. Both pre- 
vailed in the armies of our allies and enemies 
and in the civilian population of Europe. 

Venereal disease has been with us always, 
but the control was successful to a degree 
never before attained in our armies or in 
any other army. It has been truly remark- 
able when the environment in which our men 
lived is appreciated. ‘The incidence of vene- 
real disease varied between 30 and 60 per 
1,000 per annum, averaging under 40. Up 
to September, 1919, all troops sent home were 
free from venereal disease. The low per- 
centage was due largely to the fine char- 
acter of men composing our armies. 

Hospitalization represented one of the larg- 
est and most difficult of the medical prob- 
lems in the American Expeditionary Forces. 
That the needs were always met and that 
there was always a surplus of several thou- 
sand beds, were the results of.great effort 
and the use of all possible exp-dients to 
make the utmost of resources available. The 
maximum number of patients in hospital on 
any one day was 193,026, on Nov. 12, 1918. 

Evacuation of the sick and wounded was 
another difficult problem, especially during 
the battle periods. The total number of men 
evacuated in our armies was 214,467, of 
whom 11,281 were sent in hospital trains 
to base ports. The number of sick and 
wounded sent to the United States up to 
Nov. 11, 1918, was 14,000. Since the armistice 
103,028 patients have been sent to the United 
States. 


The army and the Medical Department 
was fortunate in obtaining the services of 
leading physicians, surgeons, and specialists 
in all branches of medicine from all parts 
of the United States, who brought the most 
skillful talent of the world to the relief of 
our sick and wounded. The Army Nurse 
Corps deserves more than passing comment. 
These women, working tirelessly and de- 
votedly, shared the burden of the day to the 
fullest extent with the men, many of them 
submitting to all the dangers of the battle- 
front. 


RECORDS, PERSONNEL 


New problems confronted the Adjutant 


General’s Department in France. Our great 
distance from home necessitated records, 
data, and executive machinery to represent 
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the War Department as well as our forces 
in France. Unusually close attention was 
paid to individual records. Never before 
have accuracy and completeness of _ re- 
ports been so strictly insisted upon. Expe- 
dients had to be adopted whereby the above 
requirements could be met without increasing 
the record and correspondence work of com- 
bat units. The organization had to be elas- 
tic to meet the demands of any force main- 
tained in Europe. 

A statistical division was organized to col- 
lect data regarding the special qualifications 
of all officers and to keep an up-to-date 
record of the location, duties, health, and 
status of every officer and soldier, nurse, 
field clerk, and civilian employe, as well as 
the location and strength of organizations. 
The central records office at Bourges re- 
ceived reports from the battlefront, evacu- 
ation camps, and base hospitals, convales- 
cent leave areas, reclassification camps, and 
base ports, and prepared for transmission to 
the War Department reports of individual 
casualties. Each of the 299,599 casualties 
was considered as an individual case. A 
thorough investigation of the men classed as 
“missing in action’’ reduced the number 
from 14,000 to the signing of the armistice 
to twenty-two on Aug. 31, 1919. 

In addition to printing and distributing all 
orders from general headquarters, the Ad- 
jutant General’s Department had charge of 
the delivery and collection of official mail, 
and finally of all mail. The motor dispatch 
service operated twenty courier routes, over 
2,300 miles of road, for the quick dispatch 
and delivery of official communications. 
After July 1, 1918, the military postal express 
service was organized to handle all mail, 
official and personal, and operated 169 fixed 
and mobile post offices and a railway post 
office service. 

While every effort was exerted to main- 
tain a satisfactory mail service, frequent 
transfers of individuals, especially during 
the hurried skeletonizing of certain combat 
divisions, numerous errors in addresses, 
hasty handling, and readdressing of mail by 
regimental and company clerks in the zone 
of operations, and other conditions incident 
to the continuous movement of troops in bat- 
tle, made the distribution of mail an ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem. 


INSPECTION, DISCIPLINE 


The Inspector General’s Department, act- 
ing as an independent agency not responsible 
for the matters under its observation, made 
inspections and special investigations for the 
purpose of keeping commanders informed of 
local conditions. The inspectors worked un- 
ceasingly to determine the manner in which 
orders were being carried out, in an effort 
to perfect discipline and team play. 

The earnest belief of every member of the 
expeditionary forces in the justice of our 
cause was productive of a form of self-im- 
posed discipline among our soldiers, which 
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must be regarded as an unusual development 
of this war, a fact which materially aided 
us to organize and employ in an incredibly 
short space of time the extraordinary fight- 
ing machine developed in France. 

Our troops generally were strongly imbued 
with an offensive spirit essential to success. 
The veteran divisions had acquired not only 
this spirit, but the other elements of fine dis- 
cipline. In highly trained divisions, com- 
manders of all grades operate according to 
a definite system calculated to concentrate 
their efforts where the enemy is weakest. 
Straggling is practically eliminated; the in- 
fantry, skillful in fire action and the em- 
ployment of cover, gains with a minimum of 
casualties; the battalion, with all of its ac- 
companying weapons, works smoothly as a 
team in which the parts automatically as- 
sist each other; the artillery gives the in- 
fantry close and continuous support; and un- 
foreseen situations are met by prompt and 
energetic action. 


This war has only confirmed the lessons 
of the past. The less experienced divisions, 
while aggressive, were lacking in the ready 
skill of habit. They were capable of power- 
ful blows, but their blows were apt to be 
awkward—teamwork was often not well un- 
derstood. Flexible and resourceful divisions 
cannot be created by a few manoeuvres or 
by a few months’ association of their ele- 
ments. On the other hand, without the keen 
intelligence, the endurance, the willingness, 
and enthusiasm displayed in the training 
area, aS well as on the battlefield, the suc- 
cessful results we obtained so quickly would 
have been utterly impossible. 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


The commanders of armies, corps, divisions, 
separate brigades, and certain territorial dis- 
tricts, were empowered to appoint general 
courts-martial. Each of these commanders 
had on his staff an officer of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department, whose duty it 
was to render legal advice and to assist in 
the prompt trial and just punishment of 
those guilty of serious infractions of dis- 
cipline. 


Prior to the signing of the armistice seri- 
ous breaches of discipline were rare, con- 
sidering the number of troops. This was 
due to the high sense of duty of the soldiers 
and their appreciation of the seriousness of 
the situation. In the period of relaxation 
following the cessation of hostilities, infrac- 
tions of discipline were naturally more nu- 
merous, but not even then was the number 
of trials as great in proportion to the strength 
of the force as is usual in our service. 

It was early realized that many of the 
peace-time methods of punishment were not 
the best for existing conditions. In the early 
part of 1918 it was decided that the award 
of dishonorable discharge of soldiers con- 
victed of an offense involving moral turpi- 
tude would not be contemplated except in 
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the most serious cases. To remove these 
soldiers temporarily from their organizations, 
division commanders were authorized to form 
provisional temporary detachments to which 
such soldiers could be attached. These de- 
tachments were retained with their battalions 
so that offenders would not escape the dan- 
gers and hardships to which their comrades 
were subjected. Wherever their battalion 
was engaged, whether in front-line trenches 
or in back areas, these men were required 
to perform hard labor. Only in emergency 
were they permitted to engage in combat. 
Soldiers in these disciplinary battalions were 
made to understand that if they acquitted 
themselves well they would be restored to 
full duty with their organizations. 

All officers exercising disciplinary powers 
were imbued with the purpose of these in- 
structions and carried them into effect. So 
that nearly all men convicted of military 
offenses in combat divisions remained with 
their organizations and continued to perform 
their duty as_ soldiers. Many redeemed 
themselves by rendering valiant service in 
action and were released from the further 
operation of their sentences. 

To have the necessary deterrent effect upon 
the whole unit, courts-martial for serious 
offenses usually imposed sentences consider- 
ably heavier than would have been awarded 
in peace times. Except where the offender 
earned remission at the front, these sen- 
tences stood during hostilities. At the sign- 
ing of the armistice steps were at once taken 
to reduce outstanding sentences to the stan- 
dards of peace time. 


PROVOST MARSHAI 


On July 20, 1917, a Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral was appointed with station in Paris, and 
later the department was organized as an 
administrative service with the Provost Mar- 
shal General functioning under the first sec- 
tion, General Staff. The department was 
developed into four main sections—the mili- 
tary police corps which served with divisions, 
corps, and armies, and in the sections of 
the service of supply; the prisoner of war 
escort companies, the criminal investigation 
department, and the circulation department. 
It was not until 1918 that the last-mentioned 
department became well trained and efficient. 
On Oct. 15, 1918, the strength of the corps 
was increased to 1 per cent. of the strength 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, and 
Provost Marshals for armies, corps, and di- 
visions were provided. 

The military police of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces developed into one of the 
most striking bodies of men in Europe. 
Wherever the American soldier went, there 
our military police were on duty. They 
controlled traffic in the battle zone, in all 
villages occupied by American troops, and in 
many cities through which our traffic flowed; 
they maintained order, so far as the Ameri- 
can soldiers were concerned, throughout 
France and in portions of England, Italy, 
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Belgium, and occupied Germany. Their smart 
appearance and military bearing and the in- 
telligent manner in which they discharged 
their duties left an excellent impression of 
the typical American on all with whom they 
came in contact. 


APPRECIATION , 


In this brief summary of the achievements 
of the American Expeditionary Forces it 
would be impossible to cite in detail the 
splendid ability, loyalty, and efficiency that 
characterized the service of both combatant 
and non-combatant individuals and organ- 
izations. The most striking quality of both 
officers and men was the resourceful energy 
and common sense employed, under all cir- 
cumstances, in handling their problems. 


The highest praise is due to the com- 
manders of armies, corps, and divisions, and 
their subordinate leaders, who labored loyally 
and ably toward the accomplishment of our 
task, suppressing personal opinions and ambi- 
tions in the pursuit of the common aims; 
and to their staffs, who developed, with bat- 
tle experience, into splendid teams without 
superiors in any army. 


To my chiefs of staff—Major Gen. James 
G. Harbord, who was later placed in com- 
mand of the services of supply, and Major 
Gen. James W. McAndrew—I am deeply in- 
debted for highly efficient services in a post 
of great responsibility. 


The important work of the staff at general 
headquarters in organization and administra~- 
tion was characterized by exceptional ability 
and a fine spirit of co-operation. No chief 
ever had a more loyal and efficient body of 
assistants. 


The officers and men of the services of 
supply fully realized the importance of their 
duties, and the operations of that vast 
business system were conducted in a manner 
which won for them the praise of all. They 
deserve their full share in the victory. 


The American civilians in Europe, both in 
official and private life, were decidedly 
patriotic and loyal, and invariably lent en- 
couragement and helpfulness to the armies 
abroad. 


The various societies, especially their wom- 
en, including those of the theatrical profes- 
sion, and our army nurses, played a most 
important part in brightening the lives of our 
troops and in giving aid and comfort to our 
sick and wounded. 

The navy in European waters, under com- 
mand of Admiral Sims, at all times cordially 
aided the army. To our sister service we 


owe the safe arrival of our armies and their - 


supplies. It is most gratifying to record that 
there has never been such perfect under- 
standing between these two branches of the 
service. 


Our armies were conscious of the support 
and co-operation of all branches of the 
Government. Behind them stood the entire 
American people, whose ardent patriotism 
and sympathy inspired our troops with a 
deep sense of obligation, of loyalty, and of 
devotion to the country’s cause never equaled 
in our history. 


Finally the memory of the unflinching forti- 
tude and heroism of the soldiers of the line 
fills me with greatest admiration. To them 
I again pay the supreme tribute. Their de- 
votion, their valor, and their sacrifices will 
live in the hearts of their grateful country- 
men. 


In closing this report, Mr. Secretary, I 
desire to record my deep appreciation of the 
unqualified support accorded me throughout 
the war by the President and yourself. My 
task was simplified by your confidence and 
wise counsel. I am, Mr. Secretary, 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 


General, Commander in Chief, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 


About General Pershing’s War Map 


By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


HE treasure of the collection of 
ij world war,‘relics which is being 

installed in the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C., is the official battle 
map used by General John J. Pershing 
and his staff during the war with Ger- 
many. The room in which the map hung 
has been reproduced just as it was in 
Chaumont, France, the headquarters of 
General Pershing. Platform, matting, 
chairs, side walls, and the sliding door 


were brought from France and installed 
by members of the staff. 

The map itself is a huge affair, cov- 
ered with hundreds of colored pushpins 
representing the location of the allied 
and enemy forces at the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice on Nov. 11, 1918. 
When the map was not being examined a 
sliding door was drawn across its face, 
so that no information from it could be 
obtained by spies. 

Interesting data appear on the map, 














which gives at a glance the relative 
strength of the contending armies. The 
first table gives the status of United 
States divisions: 


-——— In Line ——. ——In Reserve—, Til. 


Army Fresh Tired Total Fresh Tired Total Div. 
Pee. accice 4 5 9 2 6 8 17 
Second .... 2 2 + 2 2 + 8 
TOC) secs ee 7 13 4 8 12 25 
Detached 1 2 3 2 2 5 


Grand total. 7 9 16 4 10 14 30 
The second table discloses the status 
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CURRENT History undertakes in this department to publish such open letters as it con- 
No letter will be used without the name and address of the 
On controversial questions it will be the aim to give all sides an equal chance at 
continuing its established policy of 
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of the divisions on the western front at 
the time of the signing of the armis- 
tice: : 

—— In Line —— ——In Reserve——, Ttl. 


Army Fresh Tired Total Fresh Tired Total Div. 
Wa Be csweeae 9 16 + 10 14 30 
French ....19 17 «36 19 53 72 108 
English .... 5 24 29 6 29 35 64 
Belgian .... 8 a 4 2 1 3 * 
Italian ..e+ 1 a 1 “a 1 1 2 
Portuguese .. “ ‘aa 2 +s 2 2 
Total Allies.35 51 86 33 94 127 213 
Total enemy Loge 

(German) .47 97 144 2 39 41 185 


FROM READERS 


recording 


events without editorial comment or bias, disclaims responsibility for opinions contained 


in these letters. 


SECRET TREATY OF LONDON 
To the Editor of Current History. 


In my article in the November CURRENT 
History on the genesis of the secret treaty 
of London I considered that I proved three 
things. The first was that the Italian Gov- 
ernment, in the Spring of 1915, was per- 
fectly willing, under certain conditions, to 
guarantee to the Central Powers her per- 
manent neutrality. The second was that 
when it failed to reach agreement with 
Austria-Hungary it accepted the offers made 
by the Entente Powers to take up arms 
against Germany and Austria and executed 
a secret treaty, one of the clauses of which 
contains a formal renunciation of Fiume as 
an Italian city. The third was that this 
treaty was executed by Italy and the Entente 
Powers after a protest from Serbia voiced 
by M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, in the 
sitting of the Skupchtina, eleven days before 
the secret treaty was signed. Nothing in the 
article in reply to mine by Captain Ales- 
sandro Sapelli in the same issue of your 
magazine has done anything to change my 
viewpoint. 

Captain Sapelli begins by saying that 
‘* Captain Gordon-Smith does not employ au- 
thentic documents.’’ He declares that the 
note by Baron Sonnino on April 8, 1915, is 
a ‘‘ perverted translation.’’ I have done too 
much translation in my life not to realize 
how justified is the Italian proverb “ tra- 
duttore, traditore,’’ but that generally refers 
to the reproduction of literary style. In the 
present instance we have to do with facts, 
not literary style. I therefore beg to ask 
the categorial question: Did the document 


quoted by me correctly represent the condi- 
tions on which Italy was willing to guaran- 
tee her neutrality to the Central Powers for 
the duration of the war or did it not? If 
the version I quote contains any essential 
error in fact, what is that error? 


Captain Sapelli declares that I- designated 
this document as ‘‘a German-Italian agree- 
ment.’’ This is an evident exaggeration. What 
I stated was that the ‘‘ Consulta and the 
Wiihelmstrasse reached an agreement,’’ and 
that the terms of this agreement were re- 
hearsed in the note by Baron Sonnino which 
I quoted. 


I never pretended that this note constituted 
a written agreement between Italy and Ger- 
many; if it had, it would have borne the 
signature of Prince Biilow as well as that of 
Baron Sonnino. Besides, there could be no 
formal signed agreement, as Germany had 
no power to sign any document on behalf of 
Austria-Hungary. All Prince Biilow did was 
to act as ‘‘ the honest broker’’ between the 
Ballplatz and the Consulta. I was in Italy 
at the time these negotiations were being 
earried on, and it was notorious that the 
most active part in them was in the hands of 
Prince Biilow. This is, I think, proved by 
the dispatch from the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador to his Government quoted by 
Captain Sapelli, as Baron Macchio simply re- 
ports what Baron Sonnino said to Prince 
Biilow. But all these details are beside the 
question. The matter at issue is, ‘‘ Did 
Baron Sonnino’s note of April 8, 1915, state 
the terms on which Italy was willing to 
guarantee her permanent neutrality to the 
Central Powers?’’ I maintain it did, and 
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nothing adduced by Captain Sapelli has made 
me change my mind. 

My version of the secret treaty is, it ap- 
pears, open to the same objection as the note 
of Baron Sonnino. In what way is this 
version of the treaty ‘‘ unauthentic’’ ? Cap- 
tain Sapelli declares ‘‘ it is based on a Rus- 
sian translation from the French original in 
the Russian imperial archives.’’ If the Rus- 
sian translation is correct, what more au- 
thentic source, in Heaven’s name, could we 
ask than the French original in the Russian 
imperial archives? 

But how can Captain Sapelli judge whether 
or not this version is exact when he declares 
that ‘‘ the authentic text of the Treaty of 
London should be known only to the Govern- 
ment of its signatories.’’ He regards ‘its 
secrecy, even in the year of grace 1919, as 
so sacrosanct that he expresses astonishment 
that ‘‘ President Wilson in his ‘ memorandum 
concerning the question of Italian claims on 
the Adriatic’ presented to the Italian dele- 
gation at Paris on April 4, 1919, should have 
shown a singular knowledge of the details 
of the treaty. * * * That mystery must 
be cleared up some day.’’ 

If words mean anything this means that 
Captain Sapelli is of opinion that President 
Wilson, head of the American delegation to 
the Peace Conference, had no right to know 
the contents of the secret treaty. When one 
sees such theories advanced one asks one’s 
self if one is dreaming. The secret of the 
Treaty of London is today the secret de 
Polichinelle. The persistent refusal of the 
Governments party to it to publish the text 
is only calculated to create the impression 
that we do not even yet know the worst, and 
that it contains some other clauses which, 
for some reason or other, shun the light of 
day. F 


Captain Sapelli again brings forward the 
old Italian argument that Italy only ex- 
cluded Fiume from the list of Italian 
desiderata under pressure from Russia. What 
her reasons for the exclusion were became a 
matter of indifference the instant she signed 
the treaty. 


Captain Sapelli, in conclusion, makes the 
extraordinary assertion that Serbia ‘‘ dictates 
arrogantly to Europe today with her self- 
assumed mandate of Jugoslavia.’’ This state- 
ment is in keeping with his assertion that 
Italy today suffers from the ‘‘ disloyalty, in- 
justice, and contempt of her allies.’’ Harsh 
words, mon Capitaine! 

G. GORDON-SMITH. 

Serbian Legation, Washington, D. C. 


D’'ANNUNZIO'S CLAIMS 


To the Editor of Current History. 

In your issue of December, 1919, I see that 
d’Annunzio says it is useless to argue over 
the claims which Italy is making on Slo- 
venian soil. My national conscience, how- 
ever, forces me to make a few observations 
regarding his perfectly absurd statements. 

The Peace Conference assigned the City 
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of Danzig to Poland because Poland needed 
a seaport; every State needs a seaport for its 
commerce, just as a human body needs lungs. 
I cannot understand how the Peace Confer- 
ence can regard the present arrangement on 
the Adriatic as part of a just and righteous 
peace, when it betrays the rights of more 
than half a million people of pure Jugoslavic 
blood. Little Jugoslavia at present has no 
chance for a single good harbor on the 
Adriatic littoral; the only ones she had 
were taken from her by force—by Italy, 
That is what has come of the promise of 
justice in the Treaty of Versailles. 


Now comes the comedian, d’Annunzio, and 
says: ‘‘ With Idria in our hands, Gorizia 
remains protected. If it be taken away from 
us Gorizia remains exposed to the Jugoslav 
guns. Italy has no raw materials. If she 
possessed Idria she would have at least one, 
mercury, in which the district is rich.’’ If 
Italy has no raw materials, has she then the 
right to go and steal the little mercury 
which Jugoslavia possesses, and which is 
almost a hundred miles beyond the real 
Italian border? It is as if I, not having a 
dollar in my pocket, were to assert the right 
to go and steal a dollar from my neighbor. 
D’Annunzio might as justly come to the 
United States and seize a coal district on 
the plea that Italy has no coal mines. That 
is the kind of justice the Italian annexation- 
ists have shown in occupying our Jugoslav 
littoral along the Adriatic. 

But I still believe in the two sisters, Justice 
and Right, and if they do not come along 
today or tomorrow, they will surely come 
some day, and then Italy will get what 
she deserves. JOHN JERICH. 

Belvidere, Ill., Dec. 25, 1919. 


THE AUSTRIAN RED BOOK 


To the Editor of Current History. 

In the December number of your esteemed 
periodical I find an article entitled ‘‘ Origin 
of the World War’”’ (Pages 455-460), being 
the official minutes of the Austro-Hungarian 
Council that decided to force war on Serbia. 
Since I happen to have upon my desk an 
original copy of the new Austrian Red Book, 
upon which your article is based, and since 
you apparently had at your disposal only 
second-hand information, I take the liberty 
of writing to you and of calling attention to 
some errors in your article. 


In the first place, the so-called Austrian 
Red Book was not ‘‘ written by a _ pub- 
licist named Dr. Roderich Gooss, with the 
approval of the present Austrian Gov- 
ernment.’’ I do not wish to aeny that a 
Dr. Roderich Gooss had something to do 
with the publication of the volume, but he 
surely did not write it, since the book con- 
tains, besides a ‘‘ Vorwort’’ of ten short 
lines, nothing but original documents found 
in the archives of the Ballplatz. Further- 
more, it was not published ‘‘ with the ap- 
proval ’’ of the present Austrian Government, 
but rather by that Government; it bears the 











imprint of the ‘‘ Republic of Austria, Depart- 
ment for Foreign Affairs,’’ and was printed 
in the State Printing Office at Vienna. In 
other words, it is an official publication of 
the present Government. Moreover, up to 
now only one-third of the entire work has 
appeared; Parts II. and III. are to be pub- 
lished later. 

You seem, furthermore, to be under the 
impression that the title of the work is ‘‘ The 
Vienna Cabinet and the Origin of the World 
War.” This is incorrect. An exact render- 
ing of the title page of the original volume, 
which lies before me, reads: 

Republic of Austria, 
Department for Foreign Affairs. 
DIPLOMATIC DOCUMENTS ON THE AN- 
TECEDENTS OF THE WAR OF 1914. 
Supplements and Appendices to the Austro- 
Hungarian Red Book [1914] 
PART I. 

July 23 to July 28, 1914. 
Vienna, 1919. 
State Printing Office. 


Being a philologist and a professional trans- 
lator, may I add also a few remarks in 
criticism of your translation? It is a rather 
poor piece of work. A few examples from a 
page chosen at random, Page 457, will suf- 
fice. In Column 1, paragraph beginning 
‘‘“This main question,’’ we read: ‘‘ This 
main question had now become timely after 
two months” (my italics). The original 
reads (Page 30, Rotbuch): ‘‘ Diese Haupt- 
frage sei durch zwei momente gerade jetzt 
aktuell geworden,’’ which in English means: 
‘‘This principal question has just now be- 
come timely because of two factors.’ 

In the next paragraph we read, in the sen- 
tence: ‘‘ Count Tisza certainly ought—,’’ the 
past tense ran the risk, which is, by virtue 
of the translator’s strange practice of throw- 
ing the whole report into indirect discourse, 
or rather past time, quite unintelligible. It 
should read: will run the risk. 

The sentence at the top of Column 2 (Page 
157), beginning, ‘‘ All those things were 
details,’’ does violence to the King’s English, 
for the pronoun it (‘‘as to whether it was 
to come to warlike action’’) has no antece- 
dent whatever, being an unfortunate school- 
boy translation of the German impersonal 
‘‘dass es zum Handeln kommen soll’’ (Page 
31, Rotbuch), i. e., ‘‘ that action should be 
taken,’’ and the adverb there (‘‘ and there 
the interest ’’) in the same sentence is also 
rather vague in meaning. 

In the next paragraph the bewildering it 
(‘‘ Therefore, today, it should be decided in 
principle that it should and will come to 
action ’’—correct to: ‘‘ That action should 
and will be taken ’’) is repeated. 

Finally, I question your statement that the 
document which you publish is the ‘‘ most 
important ’’ one in the Red Book. There are 
others in the volume that to my mind possess 
quite as much interest for the historian as 
the one in question. 

I have written to you at such great length 
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not in order to be pestilent, but in the inter- 
est of accuracy and truth, and I am con- 
vinced that you will not take my letter 
amiss. EDWIN H. ZEYDEL (PH. D.) 
107 Mason Street, Cherrydale, Va., Dec. 27, 
1919. 


AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of Current History. 

I wish to take a few moments of your 
time to express to you my appreciation of 
CURRENT History. After thirty years of wad- 
ing through editorial comment and opinion 
for the events of the day, or, worse still, 
trying to construct these events from the 
junk heaps of the digests, it is a genuine 
pleasure to turn to a magazine like CURRENT 
HIsTorY. 

I have taken all American and English 
periodicals that pretend to cover the current 
events and found none the equal of your 
magazine. I approve of the attention you 
give to the various Cabinet changes in’ the 
several nations, both large and small, as the 
Cabinets give the student an idea of the 
trend of affairs in foreign lands, just as 
our own Presidential elections are the key- 
note to the political movements here. Until 
the publication of CurRENT History I could 
find no account of Cabinet changes in the 
smaller nations until the British Annual 
Register was out in the year following. 
* * * IT would also appreciate a_ short 
necrological list in your magazine each 
month. EUGENE MAUPIN. 
Journal of Agriculture Office, Lentner, Mo., 

Dec. 30, 1919. 


HAITI DEFENDED 


To the Editor of Current History. 

I have just read an article on ‘‘ Haiti and 
the American Occupation ’’ in the December 
issue of your esteemed review, and am writ- 
ing to say that your editorial note at the 
end of the article contains a great’ mistake. 
Major W. W. Buckley of the U. S. M. C. is 
quoted as saying that ‘‘ before Admiral Ca- 
perton landed marines at Port-au-Prince in 
July, 1915, it was not safe for white men to 
go into the interior of Haiti, and even in the 
coast towns it was well to be in touch with 
a legation,’’ and as adding ‘‘ that now white 
men are seldom attacked even by bandits.’’ 

Time and again erroneous statements of 
that sort have been published about my 
country; I do not ask for correction when 
they appear in light magazines whose motto 
seems to be ‘‘ More fun than truth.’’ But 
I think that yours is a serious magazine, 
written for people who are interested in cur- 
rent history, who want truth more than fic- 
tion, and this determines me to write to you 
that I doubt Major Buckley made the state- 
ment quoted above. It is my experience that 
reporters with preconceived ideas, con- 
sciously or not, lend their own notions to the 
interviewed and make him say what he 
never meant. 


Never, in 112 years of absolute self-gov- 
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ernment of Haiti by the Haitians, did it 
happen once that a foreigner, white or col- 
ored, male or female, was attacked or mo- 
lested or robbed, let alone murdered. Not 
one single case, I repeat; and allow me to 
say that there are few countries in the whole 
world, if any, that can show such a record. 
It seems to me that this should be said to 
the praise of the Haitian people and placed 
to its credit. 

Highwaymen never existed in Haiti, and 
foreigners from all lands used to go from 
end to end of the country, through deserted 
roads, by day and night, feeling safer than 
one would in New York, Paris, or London, 
if in those large cities there were no police. 
And the wonder is that there was practically 
no police in Haiti. 

The banditry existing now, to which Major 
Buckley alluded, is political banditry of the 
Villa type, and is a kind of Bolshevism. It 
existed before the American occupation, be- 
ing then dormant, now active. It is true 
that Haitians were sometimes molested, rob- 
bed or murdered by those bandits, but once 
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more I emphatically declare that never a 
white man had to suffer at their hands, 
positively never. 

Hundreds of travelers—French, English, 
and American—have written about Haiti; 
many found fault with the country and took 
pleasure in blackening the Black Republic; 
very few wrote with a charitable and under- 
standing heart, but not a single one ever 
said that it was not safe to go into the in- 
terior of Haiti. All agree, on the contrary, 
that the Haitians are a most hospitable and 
inoffensive people, and that in disturbed 
times, during our civil wars, while the lives 
and property of Haitians were endangered, 
the lives and property of foreigners were al- 
ways sacred to all classes of Haitians. 

This is the truth, and I hope that you will 
be kind enough to place it before your read- 
ers. I am sure no one will find that I have 
exaggerated in the least. 

CHARLES MORAVIA, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Haiti. 
Légation de la République d’Haiti, Wash- 
ington, Jan. 8, 1920. 


Jutland Casualties 


URGEON REAR ADMIRAL SIR 
ROBERT HILL, Medical Director 


General, Royal Navy, in his opening ad- 
dress as President of the newly created 
War Section of the Royal Society of 
Medicine, on Nov. 12 gave an interesting 
retrospective view of naval medical con- 
ditions, and authoritatively presented for 
the first time the casualties of the battle 


of Jutland. In this famous naval battle 
were engaged six battleships, six battle 
cruisers, three cruisers, six light cruis- 
ers, two flotilla leaders, and seventeen 
destroyers. The total.personnel of the 
Grand Fleet was about sixty thousand. 
The total casualties were 6,014 killed and 
674 wounded, or about 11.14 per cent., as 
compared with 9.51 per cent. at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. 

The following description of the way 
in which the wounded were cared for 
medically during this battle, as written 
by the medical officers of the Lion, one 
of the battle cruisers engaged, was read 
by Sir Robert Hill: 


Nearly all the casualties occurred within 
the first half hour. A few cases found 


their way to the foremost station, but the 
great majority remained on the mess 
deck. During the first lull the medical 
officers emerged from their stations to 
make a tour of inspection. The scenes 
that greeted us beggar description. Most 
of the wounded had already been dressed 
temporarily. Tourniquets had been ap- 
plied in one or two instances. But we 
were able to remove these later. Hem- 
orrhage on the whole was less than we 
anticipated * * #* The battle was 
thrice renewed during the evening, but in 
the lulls all the wounded were carried to 
the mess deck. * * * At 7:30 A. M. on 
June 1 we were informed that it would be 
safe to bring the wounded up from below. 
The Vice Admiral’s and Captain’s cabins 
were cleaned, dried, and thoroughly venti- 
lated. The Captain’s bathroom was rigged 
as an operating theatre, and by 8:45 
we began * * * _ In all fifty-one cases 
were dealt with, and a general anaes- 
thetic, chloroform and ether in equal 
parts, was administered to twenty-eight 
* * * Only urgent operations were at- 
tempted. Our work was severely handi- 
capped by having 44 per cent. of casual- 
ties among the medical officers and sick 
berth staff. The Lion had ninety-five 
killed and fifty-one wounded, representing 
11.87 per cent. of complements, 
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[English Cartoon] 


Old Rhyme---New Reason 
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—From The Passing Show, London 


Who killed Cock Robin? Who saw him die? Who'll toll the bell? 

“ T,’’ said Senator Lodge; ‘*T,”’ said the fly; **T,’”’ said John Bull; 
‘“‘It was my little Dodge! ‘“‘It does make me cry! ““T’ll give it a pull! 

I killed Cock Robin! ’’ I saw him die! ’’ I’ll toll the bell! ”’ 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 


The League of Nations 


(Picture of the future) 


1. SWITZERLAND: “In my little house it is not safe for the coming storm. 
I will go into that fine new building ” 


2. CLOAK RooM: “Hand over your 3. The lightning comes! 
umbrella, &c.!” 


4. “Ah! If only I had kept my umbrella” 
—Nebelspalter, Zurich 
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[German-Swiss Cartoon] 
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Pandora’s Box 
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—From Nebelspalter, Zurich 


FATHER TIME: “If I could only close the confounded thing! ” 
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Jilted! and No Wonder! 
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—From John Bull, London 


A Disappointed Sculptor 
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—World, London 


PYGMALION WILSON: ‘‘ Confound it! I don’t 
believe she will ever come to life! ”’ 
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[American Cartoon] [English Cartoon] 
Delayed! United They Stand, Divided—? 


—The People, London 
FonpD MoTHER WILSON: ‘‘ O! please don’t 
—Los Angeles Times try to separate ’em, Sir. I’m sure the 
operator will kill ’em both ”’ 


[English Cartoon] 


A Disappointment 


BURN 
ANN 
N NX SN 


—From The Westminster Gazette 
PRESIDENT WILSON: “I thought I could trust you with it!” 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Bargain Counter 
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—From The Detroit News 


“No, thanks, I’m just looking” 
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[American Cartoon] 
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The Old Friend of the Family Who Was Just Invited In to 
Chaperon the Jackson Birthday Party 
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—From The New York Tribune 
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[American Cartoon] 


“Look Out, Sonny!” 


=A 


—From The San Francisco Chronicle 
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[American Cartoon] 


A Safe World---for Some! 


—From The New York Times 
“ Apparently the world has only been made safe for the striker and the profiteer ” 
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[Dutch Cartoor] 
over there can’t”’ 
JONATHAN: 
too high ’”’ 


JOHN 
Jonathan): 
—De Amsterdam- 
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—Memphis Commercial Appeal 


[American Cartoon] 
Sublimely Indifferent 


—New York World 


[American Cartoon] 
Go Back! You’re Dead! 
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—Providence Journal 


[American Cartoon] 
' Sawing Wood 
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—San Francisco Chronicle 


Not His Bird 


[American Cartoon] 
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—New York World 
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[American Cartoon] 


The Doctor’s Preser 


“—New York World 
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Friends in Reduced Circumstances 


[American Cartoon] 
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—Brooklyn Eagle 
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[American Cartoon] 
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“It Was a Famous Victory” 


poe KvHt-19e 


—Rocky Mouwntain News 


[American Cartoon] 
“Just How Much Will It Stand?” 
IOS 
FERVENT 
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[English Cartoon] 


Trying It On 


nO et I an Ss 


—From The Daily Express, London 


[German-Swiss Cartoon] [German Cartoon] 


Caesar II. Before Fiume The Fiume Problem 


: 


—N ebelspalter, Zurich 
Not only poems do I make, 
For I can my old muse forsake 
The history of the world to bend 
To make it suit my wanted end. 


—Simplicissimus, Munich 


How easy is it even for the smallest 
European to pierce even the biggest Amer- 
ican Bubble! 

Caesar appeared in dreams to me— 

“They thought me great, my friend,’’ said he, 
‘* But oh, great man, compared with thee 
I am a mere nonentity! ”’ 
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[American Cartoons] 


How Can They Coax Him 
Away if Everybody Keeps The Modern Humpty- 
Feeding Him? Dumpty Doesn’t Fall So 


Was So Se 
LE or, pene * i OE, 


—New York Tribune 
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To Their “ Land of Beautiful A <n wasks 


The Sooner They Go Down 
the Better 


—Central Press Association 
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[American Cartoons] 


Boiling Over In the Stone Age 


R FHE 


Wats a 


—Central Press Association 


When old Skinarock, the landlord, calls 
to raise the rent 


The Cheerful Giver 


—Pittsburgh Sun 


—From The New York Times 
Uncle Sam adopted the motto, “Do Your Christmas Shipping Early ” 
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[American Cartoons] 


Slipped His Collar Another “Frog and Ox” 


—San Francisco Chronicle —Central Press Association 


“Don’t Laugh at That---I Madea Mistake Once!” 


—From The New York Times 
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